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GENERAL    PREFACE. 

VER  lince  I  have  been  of  age  to  diftinguim 
between  good  and  evil,  I  have  obferved$ 
that,  in  this  blefTed  country  of  ours,  the  men  in 
power  have  purfued  one  uniform  track  of  tax- 
ing and  corrupting  the  people,  and  increafing 
court-influence  in  parliament,  while  thi*  pretended 
patriots  have  exclaimed  ngainft  thofe  rneafuresj 
at  leaft  till  themfelves  got  into  power,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  the  fame  plan  of 
government ;  which  they  feldom  failed  to  do, 
while  the  conflitution  was  drawing  nearer  to  its 
ruin,  and  cur  country  lay  bleeding. 

I  was  fure,  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong 
in  government,  as  in  other  things.  I  knew,  that 
the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  are  fixed  things,  not  to  be  altered 
backward  and  forward  according  as  a  Harley^  a 
Walfole^  or  a  Peiham^  was  in,  or  out  of  place.- 
I  faw  much  quibbling  and  fallacy  in  our  party- 
fqnabbles,  while  I  was  certain,  that  there  was 
a  true  and  a  falfe  in  politics,  as  in  all  other  ob- 
jects of  human  underflanding. 

I  determined  to  take  the  fefife  of  mankind  on 
the  great  and  intereiting  points  of  government ; 
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and  to  fee  what  experience  teaches  to  expect  from, 
wife  and  upright,  as  well  as  from  blundering 
and  corrupt  adminiftration. 

I  applied  the  leifure  hours  of  many  years  to 
the  perufai  of  the  beft  hiftorical  and  political 
books,  antient  and  modern,  and  made  coMec~Uon> 
to  the  quantity  of  many  folio  volumeSi 

I  confidered,  that  hittory  is  the  inexhauftiblc 
mine,  out  of  which  political  knowledge  is  to  be 
brought  up,  This  was  obferved  by  Plato,  and 
in  confequence  he  wrote  his  REPUBLIC,  and  other 
political  works.  Ar$otk*3  POLJTICA  are  full  of 
wile  remarks,. drawn  chiefly  from  hiftory.  MON- 
TESQUIEU has  colledled  his  admirable  workr 
L/ESPRIT  DES  Loixy  in  great  meafure,  from 
hiftory.  Montague's  excellent  book  on  ANTIENT 
REPUBLICS  is  wholly  made  out  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials. The  abbe  de  St.  Pierre  labours  in  many 
parts  of  his  Outrages  Politiques  (particularly  in  his 
Efifay,  entituled,  Observations  pour  rendre?  &c. 
Remarks  for  rendering  the  Pernfal  of  Plutarch's 
Lives  more  agreeable ',  and  more  prof  table)  to  fhewy- 
that  there  are  no  means  fo  effectual  for  commu- 
nicating the  moil  ufeful  inftruclions  to  the  minds 
of  men,  as  making  obfervations  upon  the  facts- 
recorded  in  hiilory.  Alphonfus  V.  king  of  Arragony 
was  wont  to  fay,  the  dead  were  the  beft  counfcllors, 
Rottin  wrote  his  ANTIENT  and  ROMAN  His- 
on  purpofe  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  making  ufeful  moral  and  political 
remarks  upon  the  fads  he  was  to  relate.  Our 
incomparable  female  hiftorian  has  given  the 
public  a  new  hiftory  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inculcating  on  the  people  of  Britain  the 
love  of  liberty  and  their  country. 

That  no  important  hiflorical  fact,  nor  valuable 
political  remark,  or  as  few  as  polTible,  might 
efcape  me,  I  went  through  a  general  courle  of 
fuch  reading;  particularly  the  following,  viz* 
UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  ANTIENT  and  MODERN* 
68  volumes,  befides  feveral  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  originals  •,  Rapines?  and  two  or  three  other 
Englijh  hiitories;  MAGAZINES  of  the  laft  10 
years ;  PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY,  24 volumes; 
DEBATES  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  30  vo- 
lumes ;  Antient  and  Modern  Republics,  27 
volumes-,  the Harleian  MISCELLANY,  8  volumes; 
Seiners' s  Tracts,  16  volumes;  the  political  wri- 
tings of  Sidney?  Locke?  Harrington?  Gordon?  Tr en- 
chard?  Bolingbroke?  St.  Pierre?  Hume?  Montefquieu? 
Black/lone?  Mountague?  Rymer's  FOEDERA,  STA- 
TUTES at  LARGE,  STATE  PAPERS,  &c.  And  it 
is  my  purpofe  to  apply  what  may  remain  to  me 
of  life  and  leifure  to  the  fame  iludy  :  and  if  I 
find  any  new  matter  interefting  to  my  country, 
which  I  cannot  infert  in  the  body  of  this  work,  it 
fhall  be  given  the  public  in  a  fupplemental 
volume. 
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Mod  writers  have  a  fet  of  dodbrines  thej 
would  lay  before  the  public,  and  they  peruit 
authors  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
their  own  aflertions  by  the  authority  of  cftab- 
lifhed  writers.  But  I  read  in  order  to  obferve 
•what  the  bed  hiftorical  and  political  writers  have 
faid,  and  to  lay  that  before  the  public,  as  de- 
cifive.  And  as  I  did  not,  in  collecting  my 
materials,  truft  to  indexes  ;  but  turned  over 
page  by  page,  many  hundreds  of  volumes,  the 
matter  I  collected  came  at  lad  to  fuch  a  pro- 
digious heap, 

( rudis  indigsftaque  moles, 

congeftaque  eodem 

Non  lene  junftarum  difcordia  femina  rsrum. 

OVID.) 

that  I  forefaw,  I  mould  have  no  fmall  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  this  chaos  into  a  fydem.  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  pleafe  myfelf  at  lafl  in  this 
refpect.  For  many  articles  are,  I  doubt,  not 
referred  to  the  heads,  to  which  they  mod  pro- 
perly belong  •,  and  many  articles  relate  to  feveral 
heads.  I  hope,  however,  by  means  of  a  table 
at  the  end  of  the  whole,  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency. 

I  have  every  where  referred  to  the  volume  and 
page  of  my  authors  with  as  much  correc'tnels  as 
I  could,  that  my  readers  may  fatisfy  thetnfeives  -9 
and,  if  they  think  fit,  may  peruie  what  I  have 
not  quoted.  Where  I  have  put  turned  commas, 
[  quote  verbatim  v  astl  where  I  tranflate,  or 
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abridge  the  fenfe  of  my  authors,  I  believe  the 
reader  will  find  I  give  it  genuine.  When  I 
infert  fhort  remarks  of  my  own  in  the  midft  of 
other  matter,  I  inclofe  them  with  brackets  for 
diftin&ion's  fake. 

The  political  authors  I  quote  are  not  all  of 
equal  authority.  To  mod  of  them  I  appeal  on 
account  of  the  weight,  which  their  opinion  has 
juftly  obtained  j  others  I  introduce  becaufe  they 
have  exprefled  the  fentiment  I  would  inculcate, 
with  fuch  clearnefs  and  llrength  a^;  muft  convince 
every  reafonable  reader.  In  cafes  where  it  may 
be  fuppofed  a  writer  may  be  partial  to  a  particu- 
lar fentiment,  it  is  an  advantage  to  give  his 
reader  the  fame  fentiment  in  the  words  of  an- 
other, rather  than  in  his  own,  though  the  author 
quoted  may  not  be  of  the  firil  rank  for  merit 
and  weight. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  extracted  from  rny 
authors,  or  to  have  applied  all  that  may  be  found 
in  them  interefting  to  this  country.  But  the 
number  of  facts  and  remarks  I  have  extracted 
and  applied,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  I  think  the, 
collection  mud  te  valuable,  as  tending  to  fave 
gentlemen,  who  would  improve  themfelves  in 
political  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour,  and  as  fervino;  to  bring;  tog-ether  a 

*  <— i  CJ  d> 

multitude  of  ufeful  hiftorical  precedents,  and 
of  wife  reflections,  fcattered  in  many  hundred 
volumes  -,  upon  which  materials  alone  it  is 
pofTible  to  found  any  folid  political  principles. 
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Every  body  has  obferved,  that,  on  political  fub- 
jecls,  the  opinions  of  men  are  peculiarly  vague, 
uniettled,  and  contradictory,  becaufe  all  men 
will,  and  in  a  free  country,  ought  to  judge  of 
politics.  There  are  indeed  many  particulars  to 
be  attended  to,  various  views  of  things  to  be 
taken,  and  many  comparifons  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  form  juft  and  iteady  principles  of  poli- 
tics. And  thefe  employments  of  the  mind 
requiring  kifurc,  thought,  and  labour,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  lew  ever  come  to  deferve, 
in  a  general  and  extend  vc  manner,  the  character 
of  found  politicians  •,  though  it  is  certain  that 
every  man  of  common  fenfe  may,  if  unbiafled, 
very  clearly  fee  wherein  his  country's  great  in- 
tereft  coniiils. 

The  fame  oblervation  may  be  made  on  politics 
as  one  of  the  fathers  has  made  on  holy  Scripture  ; 
The  lamb  may  wade  in  them,  and  the  elephant 
fvvim. 

*  The  fcience  of  polities'  [extenfively  confider- 
ed]  '  is  as  much  fuperior  to  all  others,'  fays 
S.  Pierre,  '  as  the  whole  is  fuperior  to  a  part.  For 

*  it  comprehends  all  human  knowledge,  and,  to 
c  be  a  good  politician,  a  man  muft  have  a  gene- 

*  ral  knowledge  of  all  arts  and  fciences  a.'     On 
the  other  hand,   it  is  obferved  by  Locke,  That 
politics  [in  the  common  and  confined  fenfe]  are 
only  common  fenfe  applied  to  national,  inftead 
of  private  concerns. 
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Some  things  are  right  in  theory,  for  inftance, 
but  not  in  practice,  and  contrariwife.  Heredi- 
tary fucceffion  to  regal  power  applied  to  the  ted 
of  reafon,  appears,  a  priori,  confummately  ab- 
furd.  But  elective  monarchy,  if  we  judge  of  it 
from  its  effects  in  Poland^  is  an  inexhaudible 
fountain  of  mifchief  to  a  country.  Some  mea- 
fures  are  in  general  falutary ;  but  purfued  at 
particular  times,  would  ruin  all.  In  didinguifhing 
wifely  lies  the  fuperiority  of  genius  in  datefmen. 

«  There  are  no  fuch  mighty  talents  neceffary 
«  for  government  as  fome,  who  pretend  to  them, 
«  without  pofieffing  them,  would  make  us  be- 
«  lieve.  Honeft  affections,  and  common  qualifi- 
«  cations,  are  fufficient,  and  the  adminidration 
6  has  always  been  beil  executed,  and  the  public 

*  liberty  beil   preferved,    near    the    origin    and 
<  rife  of  dates,  when  plain  ferrie,  and  common 

*  honedy  alone  governed  public  affairs,  and  the 

*  morals  of  men  were  not  corrupted  by  riches 
4  and  luxury,  nor  their  underdanding  perverted 

*  by  fubtfeties  and  didinctions.     Great  abilities 

*  have  generally,  if  not  always,  been  employed 
4  to  miflead   the  honed  unwary  multitude,  and 

*  draw  them  out  of  the  plain  paths  of  public 
4  virtue  and  public  good  a.J 

In  a  country  which  pretends  to  be  free,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  people  ought  to  have 
weight  in  the  government^  it  is  peculiarly  necef- 

fafy 
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fary  that  the  people  be  poflefled  of  juft  notions 
of  the  intereft  of  their  country,  and  be  qualified 
to  diftingiiifh  between  thofe  who  are  faithful  to 
them,  and  thofe  who  betray  them. 

It  mail,  I  think,  fill  every  generous  mind 
with  indignation,  to  fee  our  good-natured  coun- 
trymen abufed  over  and  over,  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  the  fame  ftale  dog-tricks 
repeatedly  played  upon  them,  by  a  iuccef- 
fion  of  pretended  patriots,  who,  by  thefe  means, 
have  fcrewed  out  their  predecefibrs,  and  wormed 
themfclves  into  their  places.  To  teach  the 
people  a  fet  of  folid  political  principles,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  make  them  proof 
againfl  fuch  grofs  abufe,  is  one  great  object  of 
this  publication. 

If  the  people  do  not  look  with  an  eye  of 
fevere  and  unremitting  jealoufy,  after  their  own 
great  and  weighty  concerns,  in  whole  hands  mud 
they  leave  them  ?  The  anfwer  is,  In  thofe  of  a 
miniftry.  And  what  hope  is  there,  that  in  fuch 
hands  they  will  be  fate  ?  In  thefe  collections, 
under  the  article  MINISTERS,  it  will  too  plainly 
appear,  from  hiftory,  that  minifters  have  gene- 
rally been  a  fet  of  ambitious,  or  avaritious 
grandees,  who  have,  by  all  the  woril  kinds  of 
arts,  thruft  themfelves  into  power,  in  order  to 
raife  (as  they  call  it)  themfelves  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  fill  their  pockets.  Entering  into 
public  ftationswith  fuch  views,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  they  would  form  to  themfelves  an  interell 
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totally  feparate  and  diametrically  contrary  to 
that  of  the  people,  and  that  they  would  debauch 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  join  them  againft  their 
conftituents.  And  is  it  not  then  neceiTary,  that 
the  people  fhould  be  qualified,  and  difpofed  to 
take  care  of  their  own  interefts,  and  iecure 
themfelves  againft  fo  formidable  a  fet  of  internal 
enemies  ? 

4  None  can  be  faid  to  know  things  well,  who 
*  do  not  know  them  in  their  beginnings,'  fays 
Sir  W.  Temple  \ 

6  All  ought  to  know  what  is  right,  and  what 
« is  wrong  in  public  affairs,'  fays  St.  Amand  \ 

Not  only  the  people,  but  our  flatelinen  and 
legiflators,  may  from  the  following  collections 
gain  lights,  and  meet  with  hints,  which,  if 
properly  purfued,  may  lead  them  to  meafures  of 
a  more  generous  kind,  than  that  feries  of  poor 
and  temporary  expedients,  by  which  they  have 
long  made  a  fhift  to  patch  up  matters,  and 
barely  keep  the  machine  of  government  from 
burfting  in  ruins  about  them,  while  the  efficiency 
of  the  conftitution  (as  will  too  clearly  appear  in 
the  fequel)  is  annihilated. 

The  ableft  politicians  have  always  been  the 
mod  defirons  of  information.  The  crreat  Colbert 

o 

ufed  to  declare,  that  he  thought  his  time  well 

O 

fpent  in  perilling   an  hundred  propofals  for  ad- 
vancing  the   wealth,    the  commerce,    and   the 

glory 
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£>;lory  of  France^  if  but  one  of  them  defer  ved  t® 
be  encouraged  a. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  any  Leviathan  of  power 
fhews  hirnfelf  bent  on  other  objects,  than  the 
public  good,  and  with  a  brutal  effrontery  pre- 
fumes  publicly  to  turn  into  ridicule  all  that  tends 
to  national  benefit,  and  to  declare,  as  fome  (tatef- 
men  have  been  known  to  do,  That  he  knows  of 
only  one  engine  of  government,  viz.  *  Finding 
every  man's  price,  and  giving  it  to  him  ;'  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  independent  people  will  find  a 
hook  for  his  jaws,  and  be  able  to  drag  him  out  of 
that  lea  of  power,  in  which  he  wallows,  that  the 
veflel  of  the  ftate  may  fail  in  fafety.  To  point 
out  thofe  enemies  of  mankind,  and  to  animate 
the  independent  people  againft  them,  is  as  great 
a  fervice  as  can  be  done  the  public.  Whether 
thefe  collections  will,  in  any  degree,  produce 
this  effect,  remains  to  be  feen. 

Some  courtly  readers  may  think  I  have  put 
too  much  gall  into  my  ink,  when  defcribing  the 
political  abufes,  which  difgrace  our  country: 
But  Mr.  Gordon  b  fays,  c  No  man  can  be  too 
6  defirous  of  the  glory  and  fecurity  of  his  country, 
«  nor  too  angry  at  its  ill  ufage,  nor  too  revenge- 
c  ful  againft  thofe,  who  abufe  and  betray  it.' 

When  Sir  J.  Barnard,  A.  D.  1740,  was  cen- 

fured  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Sir  W.  Tonge^ 

for 
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for  calling  the  feamens  bill  by  its  proper  name, 
he  anfwered  as  follows. 

«  I  have  always  heard  it  reprefented  as  an 
c  inftance  of  integrity  when  the  tongue  and 
«  heart  move  in  concert,  when  the  words  are 
«  reprefentations  of  the  fentiments  ^  and  have 
<  therefore  hitherto  endeavoured  to  explain  my 

*  arguments  with  perfpicuity,  and  to  imprefs  my 

*  fentiments   with    force.      I    have   thought    it 

*  hypocrify  to  treat  ftupidity  with  reverence,  or 

*  honour  nonfenfe  with  the  ceremony  of  confu- 
c  tation.     As  knavery,  fo  folly,  that  is  not  re- 
«  claimable,  is  to  be  fpeedily  difpatched,  bufmefs 

*  is  to  be  freed  from  obftruction,  and  fociety 
«  from  nuifance.    Now,  Sir,  when  I  am  cenfured 

*  by  thofe  whom  I  may  offend  by  the  ufe  of 

*  terms  correfpondent  with  my  ideas,  I  will  not, 

*  by  a  tame  and  filent  fubmiflion,  give  reafon  to 

*  fufpect,  that  I  am  confcious  of  a  fault,  but 

*  will  treat  the  accufation  with  open  contempt, 

*  and  (hew  no  greater  regard  to  the  abettors  than 

*  to  the  authors  of  abfurdity.     That  decency  is 

*  of  great  ufe  in  public  debates,  I  mall  readily 

*  allow ;    it  may  fometimes  fhelter  folly   from 

*  ridicule,  and  preferve  villainy  from  public  de- 

*  tection  •,  nor  is  it  ever  more  carefully  fupported 

*  than  when    meafures    are    promoted,    which 

*  nothing  can  prefer ve  from  contempt  but  the 

*  folemnity  with  which  they  are  eitablimed.    De- 

*  cency  is  a  proper  circumftance ;  but  liberty  is  the 

*  efTence  of  parliamentary  difquifitions.  Liberty 
J  is  the  parent  of  truth  :    but  truth  and  decency 

2  '  are 
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*  are  fometimes  at  variance  :  all  men  and  all  pro-' 

*  pofitions  are  to  be  treated  here  as  they  deferve ; 
6  and  there  are  many  who  have  no  claim  either 

*  to  refpect  or  decency.' 

I  expect  the  fons  of  flavery  to  cry  out,  c  The 

*  author  is  a  republican,  a  difcontented  party- 
6  man,  a  Jacobite,  a  papill.5     So  the  Jews  ftig- 
rnatized  the  primitive  chriftians,  and  the  papifts 
to  this  day  the  protefcants  with  the  odious  ap- 
pellation of  heretics.     The  court- fycophants  in 
Charles   I.'s  times   called   the  friends  of  liberty 
puritans,  and  the  V/alpolians  called  the  oppofers 
of  that  arch-corruptor  difaffected.     But  wifdom 
is  juftified  of  her  children.     Let  our  courtiers 
overthrow  the  facts  and  the  reafoiiings  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.    If  they  cannot,  they  are  to  yield  to 
truth,  were  it  delivered  to  them  even  by  a  papift. 

I  would  wilh  the  reader  to  think  I  write  in 
the  fpirit  of  a  true  independent  whig,  whofe 
character  Mr.  Gordon  clefcribes  as  follows. 

c  An  independent  whig  fcorns  all  implicit 
&  faith  in  the  ftate,  as  well  as  the  church.  The 

*  authority  of  names  is  nothing  to  him  j  he  judges 
4  all  men   by  their  actions  and  behaviour,  and 
6  hates  a  knave  of  his  own  party  as  much  as  he 

*  defpifes  a  fool  of  another.     He  confents  not 
&  that  any   man  or  body  of  men  mall  do  what 
«  they  pleafe.     He  claims  a  right  of  examining 
4  all  publick  meafures,  and   if  they  deferve  ir, 

*  of  ceniuring  them,     As  he  never  faw  much 

*  power 
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*  power  pofTefTed  without  fome  abufe,  he  takes 

*  upon  him  to  watch  thofe  that  have  it ;  and  to 
c  acquit,    or  expofe   them,    according   as   they 
c  apply  it  to  the  good  of  their  country,  or  their 
«  own  crooked  purpofes  a.* 

Others  may  alledge,  that  a  private  gentleman, 
who  has  never  been  employed  in  the  flate,  is  lefs 
likely  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  public  by  writing 
on  political  fubjects.  Let  Harrington  anfwer 
them. 

c  It  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander^  the  greateft 

*  prince  and  commander  of  his  age,  that  Ariftotley 

*  with  fcarce  inferior  applaufe  and  equal  fame, 
c  being  a  private  man,  wrote  that  excellent  piece 
c  of  prudence  in  his  cabinet,  which  is  called  his 
4  Politics^  going  upon  far  other  principles  than 
c  thofe  of  Alexander^  government,  which  it  has 

*  long  outlived.     The  like  did  Titus  Livius  in 
c  the  time  of  Auguftus,  Sir  Thomas  Moor  in  the 
e  time  of  Hen.  VIII.   and  Machiavel  when  Italy 
-*  was  under  princes  that  afforded  him  not  the 

*  ear.     Thefe  works  neverthelefs  are  all  of  the 

*  moil  efteemed   and  applauded   in  this  kind  -9 

*  nor  have  I  found  any  man  whole  like  endea- 
4  vours   have   been   persecuted   lince   Plato    by 
c  Dionyjius.     I  ftudy  not  without  great  examples, 

*  nor  out  of  my  calling  ;  either  arms,  or  this  art, 

*  being  the  proper    trade  of  a  gentleman.     A 

*  man  may  be  intruded  with  a  Ihip,  and  a  good 

VOL.  L a _  *  pilot 

a  Gord.  TRACTS,  i.  311. 
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*  pilot  too,  yet  not  underftand  how  to  make  fea 

*  charts.     To  lay  that  a  man  may  not  write  of 
«  government,,  except  he  be  a  magiftrate,  is  as 

*  abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  a  man  may  not  make  a 

*  Tea  chart,  unlefs  he  be  a  pilot.     It  is  known, 
c  that  Chriftopher  Columbus  made  a  chart  in  his 
«  cabinet,  that  found  out  the  Indies..    The  magi- 

*  (Irate,  that  was  good  at  his  fteerage,  never  took 
c  it  ill  of  him  that  brought  him  a  chart,  feeing 

*  whether  he  would  ufe  it  or  no,  was  at  his  own 

<  choice  -y  and  if  flatterers,  being  the  worft  fort 
«  of  crows,  did   not  pick  out  the  eyes  of   the 

*  living,  the  fliip   of   government  at   this   day 
4  throughout  Chriftendom  had  not  fbruck  fo  often 

<  as  me  has  done.      To  treat  of  affairs,    fays 
«  Macbiavet9.  which  as  to  the  conduct  of  them 
6  appertain  to  others,  may  be  thought  a  great 
c  boldnefs  •,    but  if  I  commit  errors  in  writing, 

*  thefe  may  be  known  without  danger ;  whereas,. 
«  if  they  commit  errors  in  acling,  fuch  come  not 
4  otherwife  to  be  known  than  in  the  ruin  of  the 
c  commonwealth  V 

I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  far  into  political  con- 
troverfy.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  difpute  all 
that  is  difputable  in  fo  boundlefs  a  fubject  as 
politics,  or  to  give  the  fro  and  con  of  all  con- 
troverted points, 

If  I  fufFkiently  prove  a  point,  as,  That  &• 
Handing  army  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  That 

placemen 
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placemen  in  the  houfe  of  commons  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  necefiary  independence  of  the 
reprefentative  body,  &c.  it  fignities  little  what 
may  be  urged  in  defence  of  thofe  abnfes.  For 
though,  '  Audi  alter  am  partem.  Hear  both  fides/ 
is  a  good  maxim  in  law,  yet  there  are  cafes, 
when  that  is  needlefs.  If  there  be  fufficient 
pofitive  proof,  that  the  accufed  was  at  Edinburgh 
at  the  hour,  in  which  a  murdered  perfon  was 
killed  at  London,  it  can  fignify  little  to  hear 
preemptions  of  his  guilt,  unlels  it  were  to  give 
a  declaimer  an  opportunity  of  mining. 

As  to  the  article  of  Jlyle,  I  am  in  hopes,  every 
candid  reader  will  allow,  that  the  collector  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  matter  could  not  well  fpend 
time  in  gathering  the  flowers  of  Parnaffus.  Such 
a  work  as  this,  adorned  with  the  flights  of  rhe- 
toric, would  refemble  an  anchor  (would  to 
God  this  work  might  prove  an  anchor  to  the 
tempeft-tofied  Hate  !)  ornamented  with  carving 
and  gilding.  And  I  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  that,  of  late  years,  we  feem  to  have 
paHed  from  too  great  a  negligence  of  fbyle  to  an 
excefs  on  the  laboured  and  finical  fide.  I  have, 
in  what  of  the  following  is  written  by  me,  aimed 
at  perfpicuity. 

The  worthlefTnefs  of  the  great  is  often  not 
lefs  ridiculous  than  it  is  odious.  In  remarking 
upon  it,  I  have  fometimes  been  forced  to  laugh, 
though  with  a  heavy  heart.  This,  as  I  indulge 
it  but  feldom,  I  hope  the  reader  will  cxcufe. 

a  2 
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Pafcal,  a  grave  author,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
recommends  the  ule  of  ridicule  in  oppofing 
opinions  too  abfurd  to  bear  reafoning  a. 

Sbafiejbury  carries  this  point  fo  far  as  to  fet  up 
(very  erroneoufly  in  my  opinion)  ridicule  for  a' 
teft  of  truth,  inftead  of  truth  for  a  tefl  of  ridi- 
cule.    Even  the  infpired  writers  have  not  dif- 
dained  the  ufe  of  ridicule  b. 

ri  dent  em  die  ere  verum 

Quis  vetat  ? 

ridiculum  am 

For  tins  et  melius  magnas  pUrumque  fecat  res. 

HOR. 

Though  the  fubject  of  the  intended  fubfequent 
volumes  be  the  continuation  of  what  is  treated 
in  this  firft,  viz.  an  enquiry  into  public  abufes, 
and  means  of  correcting  them  j  it  is  my  intention, 
that  this  and  every  fucceeding  volume,  be,  in  fuch 
a  manner  complete  and  independent,  as  to  be  fit 
to  Hand  by  itfelf  without  any  of  the  others  -,  as 
if  each  volume  was  a  different  book. 

In  this  volume,  for  inftance,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  (hew,  that  our  parliaments  are,  at 
prefent,  upon  fuch  a  foot,  as  to  the  inadequate 
ilate  of  reprefentation,  the  enormous  length  of 
their  period,  and  minifteria-1  influence  prevailing 
in  them,  that  their  efficiency  for  the  good  of  the 
people  is  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  fubverfion . 

'       '?  '   -.,  ''     of 
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of  the  conflitution,  and  ruin  of  the  Hate  is 
(without  timely  reformation  of  thefe  abufes)  the 
confequence  unavoidably  to  be  expected. 

If  the  candid  reader  finds,  that  all  this  is  but 
too  effectually  proved  in  this  firfl  volume,  then 
may  this  firft  volume  be  properly  faid  to  be 
complete,  and  independent  on  thofe  intended  to 
follow. 

Thofe  minute  critics,  whom  Mr.  Pope  digni- 
fies and  diftinguifhes  by  the  title  of  Haberdafhers 
of  fmall  wares,  may  plume  themfelves  upon 
finding  fome  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  this  work. 

o 

In  the  lift  of  boroughs,  for  inftance,  which  fend  in 
the  majority  of  thehoufe  of  commons,  two  or  three 
places  are  faid  to  fend  2  members  each,  whereas 
they  fencl  only  one  each.  But  in  that  calculation 
an  error  of  1000,  or  10,000  voters  is  nothing 
toward  invalidating  the  arTertion  to  be  proved  : 
And  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  in  many  other  in* 
fiances.  If  any  miftakes  of  importance  are 
pointed  out  to  the  author,  he  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  them.  And  if  he  fhould  have 
occafion  to  publish  a  new  edition,  corrected,  or 
improved,  he  will  take  care,  that  the  firft  pur- 
chafers  have  the  corrections  and  improvements 
gratis. 

It  never  was  my  defign  to  form  a  fyftem  of 
politics  ^  therefore  I  did  not  hold  mylelf  obliged 
to  treat  of  all  political  fubjects, 

On  land  war  I  have  collected  little,  befides 
considerations  fhewing,  that  we  have  hardly  ever 

a  3  had 
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had  any  occafion  to  intangle  ourfelves  with  the 
difpntes  between  the  powers  on  the  continent, 
unlefs  where  we  could  employ  our  naval  force 
with  fuccefs. 

Commerce  is  an  immenfe  field,  into  which  I 
fel do m  enter ;  the  comprehenfive  Dictionary  on 
that  fubjecl:  by  Mr.  Poftktbwayte*  and  Hiftory 
by  my  late  efteemed  friend  Mr.  Anderfony 
having  fuperfeded  my  labour.  In  thefe  two 
books,  and  the  original  authors  quoted  in  them, 
is  contained  a  treafure  of  valuable  remarks  on 
that  mod  intereiling  fubjecl,  to  which  every 
public-fpirited  perfon  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
attend. 

The  fubjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  are 
drawn  out  in  the  following  table  of  contents. 
If  the  public  {hews  a  difpofition  to  receive  fa- 
vourably the  remainder  of  what  I  have  collected, 
it  ftiall  be  publifhed  with  all  convenient  fpeed ; 
as  there  is  but  little  wanting  to  fit  it  for  the  prefs. 
For  the  remaining  volumes,  I  have  by  me  large 
collections  on  the  following  heads,  viz. 

Of  corruption  in  general ;  of  degeneracy  in 
this  country ;  of  manners,  education,  luxury, 
adultery,  duelling,  &c.  of  liberty  in  general ; 
of  various  forms  of  government,  their  refpective 
advantages  and  difadvantages  ;  of  Britijh  liberty ; 
danger  of  the  lofs  of  liberty,  and  confequences  ; 
of  juries,  advantages  and  difadvantages ;  of  law, 
and  its  grievances  •,  of  colonies,  and  the  proper 

rnethods  for  encouraging  them  j  of  the  army,' 

and 
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and  dangers  from  it ;  advantages  of  a  militia  ; 
the  ruinous  effects  of  continental  connexions  •, 
the  importance  of  the  navy ;  the  conduct  of 
finances,  comprehending  taxes,  cuftoms,  excifes, 
national  debt,  flock-jobbing,  &c. ;  a  view  of 
the  arts  of  wicked  minifters,  and  favourites ; 
character  and  conduct  of  kings ;  and  of  lords  ; 
a  difplay  of  prieftcraft;  importance  of  popu- 
lation, comprehending  obfervations  on  pro- 
vifions,  monopolies,  cultivation  of  land,  &c.  ; 
of  redrefs  by  the  people,  when  government  re- 
fufes  it ;  of  party  ;  of  patriotifm,  true  and  falfe ; 
of  national  prejudice,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  fubject  of  thefe  collections,  though  poli- 
tical, goes  beyond  mere  temporal  concerns.  It 
takes  in  education,  manners,  and  characters, 
public  and  private.  Thofe  .are  but  fhallow  poli- 
tics, which  do  not  comprehend  found  morals ; 
and  the  confequences  of  the  moral  characters  of 
men  reach  into  the  unfeen  world. 

Long  Prefaces  are  feldom  acceptable  to 
readers.  I  (hall  therefore  beo;  leave  to  break  off 

o 

here  for  the  prefent,  and  to  leave  before  the  im- 
partial tribunal  of  the  public  my  following 
labours,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be  in  general 
received  with  the  candor,  which  their  intention* 
.more  than  their  merit*  may  claira. 
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POLITICAL 

DISQUISITIONS,  &c. 

BOOK      I. 

Of  Government,  briefly. 

CHAP.    I. 

Government  ly  Laws  and  Sanctions,  why  neceffary. 

IF  there  be,  in  any  region  of  the  univerfe,  an  order 
of  moral  agents  living  in  fociety,  whofe  reafon  is 
ftrong,  whofe  paffions  and  inclinations  are  moderate, 
and  whofe  difpofitions  are  turned  to  virtue,  to  fuch 
an  order  of  happy  beings,  legiflation,  adminiftration, 
and  police,  with  the  endlefsly  various  and  complicated 
apparatus  of  politics,  mufl  be  in  a  great  meafure  fuper- 
fluous.  Did  reafon  govern  mankind,  there  would  be 
little  occafion  for  any  other  government,  either  monar- 
chical, ariftocratical,  democratical,  or  mixed.  But 
man,  whom  we  dignify  with  the  honourable  title  of 
Rational^  being  much  more  frequently  influenced,  in 
his  proceedings,  by  fuppofed  mtereft,  by  pafilon,  by 
ienfual  appetite,  by  caprice,  by  any  thing,  by  nothing, 
VOL.  I.  B  than 
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than  by  reafon ;  it  has,  in  all  civilized  ages  and 
countries,  been  found  proper  to  frame  laws  and  ftatutes 
fortified  by  fanclions,  and  to  eftablifh  orders  of  men 
inverted  with  authority  to  execute  thofe  laws,  and 
inflicl:  the  deferved  punifliments  upon  the  violators  of 
them.  By  fuch  means  only  has  it  been  found  poflible 
to  preferve  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity.  But5 
luch  is  the  perverfe  difpofition  of  man,  the  moft  unruly 
of  all  animals,  that  this  moft  ufeful  inftitution  has 
been  generally  debauched  Into  an  engine  of  oppreflion 
and  tyranny  over  thofe,  whom  it  was  exprefly  and 
folely  eftablifhed  to  defend.  And  to  fuch  a  degree  has 
this  evil  prevailed,  that  in  almoft  every  age  and  coun- 
trv,  the  government  has  been  the  principal  grievance  of 
the  people,  as  appears  too  dreadfully  manifeft,  from 
the  bloody  and  deformed  page  of  hiftory.  For  what 
is  o-eneral  hiftory,  but  a  view  of  the  abufes  of  power 
committed  by  thofe,  who  have  got  it  into  their  hands,, 
to  the  fubjugation,  and  deftrucftion  of  the  human 
fpecies,  to  the  ruin  of  the  general  peace  and  happi- 
jnefs,  and  turning  the  Almighty's  fair  and  good  world 
into  a  butchery  of  its  inhabitants,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  unbounded  ambition  of  a  few,  who,  in  over- 
throwing the  felicity  of  their  fellow-creatures,  have 
confounded  their  own  ? 

T'hat  government  only  can  be  pronounced  confident 
•with  the  defign  of  all  government,  which  allows  to 
the  governed  the  liberty  of  doing  what,  confidently 
with  the  general  good,  they  may  defire  to  do,  and 
which  only  forbids  their  doing  the  contrary.  Liberty 
does  not  exclude  reftraint  ^  it  only  excludes  unrea- 
fonable  reftraint.  To  determine  precifely  how  far 
perfonal  liberty  is  compatible  with  the  general  good, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  focial  conduct  in  all  cafes,  is  a 

matter 
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matter  of  great  extent,  and  demands  the  united  wlfdom 
iof  a  whole  people.  And  the  confent  of  the  whole  people* 
as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  is  indifpenfably  necejjary 
to  every  law,  by  which  the  whole  people  are  to  bs 
bound  ;  elfe  the  whole  people  are  enilaved  to  the  one., 
or  ihefeW)  who  frame  the  laws  for  them. 

Were  a  colony  to  emigrate  from  their  native  land, 
and  fettle  in  a  new  country,  on  what  would  they  pro- 
pofe  to  beftow  their  chief  attention  ?  On  fecuring  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole?  or  on  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  governor  ?  If  the  latter,  all  mankind  would  pro- 
nounce thofe  colonifts  void  of  common  fenfe.  But  in 
every  abfolute  monarchy,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
governor  is  the  fupreme  object ;  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  is  to  yield  to  it.  Were  only  a  handful  of 
friends  to  form  themfelves  into  one  of  thofe  little 
focieties  we  call  Clubs;  what  would  be  their  objecl  ? 
The  advantage  of  the  company,  or  the  power  of  the 
chair-man  ? 

Very  mrewd  was  Rumbaffis  faying  in  Claries  IPs. 
time,  viz.  «  He  did  net  imagine,  the  Almighty  in- 
*  tended,  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  mould 
6  come  into  the  world  with  faddles  on  their  backs,  and 
4  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  a  few  ready  booted  and 
c  fpurred  to  ride  the  reft  to  death  V 

C  H  A  P.      II. 

fbe  People  tie  Fountain  of  Authority,  the  Oljeft 
of  Government^  and  I  aft  Refource. 

ALL  lawful  authority,  legiilative,  and  executive, 
originates  from  the  people.    Power  in  the  people  is 
like  light  in  the  fun,  native,  original,  inherent  and 

B  2  unlimited 
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unlimited  by  any  thing  human.  In  governors,  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon  ;  for  it  is 
only  borrowed,  delegated,  and  limited  by  the  interv- 
tion  of  the  people,  whole  it  is,  and  to  whom  governors 
are  to  eoniider  themfeives  as  refponfible,  while  the 
people  are  anfwerabie  only  to  God  ;  themfeives  being 
the  lofers,,  if  they  purfue  a  falfe  fcheme  of  politics. 
Of  which  more  hereafter. 

As  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  po\very  fo  are  they 
the  object  of  government,  in  fuch  manner,  that  where 
the  people  are  fafe,,  the  ends  of  government  are  an- 
fwered,  and  where  the  people  are  fufferers  by  their 
.governors,  thofe  governors  have  failed  of  the  main 
dehgn.  of  their  inftitution,  and  it  is  of  no  importance 
what  other  ends  they  may  have  anfwered. 

As  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  power,  and  object 
of  government,  fo  are  they  the  laft  refource,  when 
.governors  betray  their  truft.  And  happy  is  that  peo- 
ple, who  have  originally  fb  principled  their  conftitu- 
tion,  that  they  themfeives  can  without  violence  to  it, 
lay  hold  of  its  power,  wield  it  as  they  pleafe,  and 
turn  it,  when  necefiary,  againft  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
entruiled,  and  who  have  exerted  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
its  original  proprietors.  Of  all  which  more  copioufly 
hereafter. 

Legem  majeftath  reduxerat,  &c.  fays  "Tacitus.  The 
antient  lex  majeftath  among  the  Romans  was  intended 
againft  thofe  who  injured  the  jlatc  \  and  the  majefty^  in 
defence  of  which  it  was  made,  was  the  majefty  of  the 
people.  But  Tiberius  perverted  that  falutary  law  into 
a  protection  for  tyrants.  So  our  court- fycophants  cry 
out,  on  every  remon (trance  againft  mifgovernment, 
c  Trcafon  !  The  king  is  betrayed ;  the  nation  is 
tf  ruined/  while  nobody  but  themfeives  has  the  lead 
thought  of  hurting  the  king,  nor  of  ruining  any  thing,, 
i<u£  that  which,  if  let  alone 9  will  ruin  the  nation. 
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CHAP,      III. 

Of  Government  ly  Reprefentation. 

Overnrnent  naturally  divides  Itfelf  into  legiila- 
tive  and  executive.  No  degree  of  wifdom  is 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  former.  For  the  latter, 
nothing  but  well  regulated  force  is  wanted.  To  cnm- 
pofe  a  fyftem  of  wife  and  good  laws  is  the  utmoft  effort 
of  human  fagacity.  To  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  in  a  long-beaten  track,  requires  only  common 
fenfe  and  common  diligence. 

The  moft  natural  and  fimple  idea  of  government  is 
that  of  the  people's  afTembling  together  in  their  own 
perfons,  for  confulting,  debating,  enacting  laws,  and 
forming  regulations,  according  to  which  all  are  to 
conducl  themfelves,  and  by  which  the  general  liberty, 
property,  and  fafety  are  provided  for.  Accordingly 
this  is  the  plan  of  government  among  the  Indians  in 
America^  and  other  fimple  and  uncultivated  people  ; 
and  is  defcribed  by  Cafar,  Tacitus.,  &c.  as  having  been 
that  of  the  antient  Gauls^  and  Germans. 

But  fuch  a  fcheme  of  government  is  thought  only 
compatible  with  a  fmall  dominion.  In  great  and  popu- 
lous countries,  it  being  fuppofed  impoffible  to  aflemblc 
together,  in  a  deliberative  capacity,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  or  even  all  the  men  of  property,  fo  as 
to  avoid  confufion,  and  to  obtain  the  unconfirmed 
opinion  of  a  majority,  it  is  thought  neccfTary  to  have 
recourfe  to  an  adequate  and  freely  elected  representation. 

It  may  be  faid,  *  Why  might  not  (in  Britain  for 
.*  inftance)  the  inhabitants  of  fingle  counties  meet  to- 
-s  gether  to  deliberate  on  thofe  fubjecrs,  which  are  now 
c  debated  in  parliament,  and  afterwards  Communicate 

B  3  4  the 
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'  the  refult  of  their  confultation  to  a  grand  national 
*  aflembly  ?'  The  anfwer  is.  This  would  ftill  be  go- 
vernment by  reprefentation  ;  becaufe  the  national 
aflembly  muft  be  the  elected  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  all  which  more  hereafter. 

In  planning  a  government  by  reprefentation,  the 
people  ought  to  provide  againft  their  own  annihilation, 
They  ought  to  eftablifh  a  regular  and  conftitutional 
method  of  ading  by  and  from  tbemfelves*  without,  or 
even  in  oppofition  to  their  reprefentati.es,  if  neceflary. 
Our  ancestors  therefore  were  provident ;  but  not 
provident  enough.  They  fet  up  parliaments,  as  a 
curb  on  kings  and  mintflers\  but  they  neglected  to 
referve  to  themfelves  a  regular  and  conftitutional  me- 
thod of  exerting  their  power  in  cutmhjr parliaments^ 
when  neceiTary.  Of  which  I  fhall  have  pccafion  to 
treat  more  fully  in  the  fequel. 


CHAP.      IV. 

^Advantages  cf  parliamentary  Government,   which, 
have  recommended  it  to  many  Nations. 

THERE  is  no  advantage  within  the  reach  of  a 
particular  people,  thaMnay  not  be  obtained  by 
parliamentary  government  in  as  effectual  a  manner,  as 
if  every  inhabitant  of  the  country  were  to  deliberate 
and  vote  in  perfon.  But  this  fuppofes  parliament  free 
from  all  indirect  influence,  and  to  have  no  intereft 
feparate  from  the  general  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  a  country,  like  Britain.,  where  a  parliament  is 
constitutionally  the  laft  refort,  and  where  there  lies  no 
regular  appeal  to  the  people,  the  perverfion  of  parlia- 
ment from  its  original  intention  may  prove  utter  ruin, 

as 
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as  leaving  no  constitutional  means  of  redrefs,  and 
compelling  the  people  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
dano-erous  work  of  vindicating  their  liberties  by  force; 
•which,  in  the  concufTion  of  jarring  parties,  may  pro- 
duce anarchy  and  end  in  tyranny.  Of  which  more 
hereafter. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  auguft  than  a  nume- 

o  o  o 

rous  fet  of  wife,  free,  and  honeft  men  fitting  in  con- 
fultation  upon  the  means  for  fecuring  the  happinefs 
of  a  whole  people.  Such  was  that  moft  venerable 
antient  aiTembly  of  the  j/mphi£fy&ns9  which  was  the 
general  tribunal  of  Greece  for  judging  and  deciding  all 
.controverfies  among  the  feveral  ftates,  So  great 
was  the  refpecl  in  which  the  decifions  of  that  council 
were  held,  that  their  fentences  were  feldom,  or  never, 
difputed,  and  that  grievous  wars  were  often  terminated 
by  their  arbitration.  The  feveral  ftates  of  Greece,  in 
number  about  twelve,  fent  each  to  this  grand  court 
one,  two,  or  three  delegates,  according  to  their  re- 
fpe6tive  importance  a. 

The  Panatolium  of  the  antient  Aetollans  feems  to 
have  been  an  affembly  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  our 
houfe  of  commons.  This  convention  met  annually, 
or  oftener,  if  neceffity  required.  Reprefentatives  were 
fent  to  this  affembly  from  all  quarters,  with  inftruc- 
tions,  from  which  they  were  not  to  deviate.  In  this 
Paneetollum  refided  the  whole  majefty  of  the  {late.  In 
it  laws  were  made  and  repealed,  alliances  formed  and 
renounced,  peace  and  war  declared,  magiflrates  ap- 
pointed, particularly  the  rpalnyofj  or  chief  comman- 
der, for  every  year,  &c  b. 

The  antient  Achala  was  a  confederacy  of  ftates,  like 

our  modern  Holland^  or  Swiflerland  c.     Each  of  thofe 

B  4  little 
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little  ftates  had  its  poiTeffions,  territories,  and  boun- 
daries ;  each  had  its  fcnate,  or  aficmbly,  its  magiftrates 
and  judges;  and  every  ilate  fent  deputies  to  the  gene- 
ral convention,  and  had  equal  weight  in  all  determi- 
nations a.  And  moftof  the  neighbouring  ftates,  which, 
moved  by  fear  cf  danger,  acceded  to  this  confederacy, 
had  reafon  to  felicitate  thernfclves. 

The  o-overnment  of  the  antient  commonwealths  of 

o 

Italy,  before  the  Roman  was  formed,  was  much  upon 
a  free  or  parliamentary  plan. 

The  Jfraclitlfh  government  was  of  the  free,  or  parli- 
amentary kind.  The  people's  demanding  a  change  of 
the  form  of  their  government  into  monarchical,  was 
directly  oppoute  to  their  conftitution,  and  to  the 
divine  intention.  Which,  by  the  bye,  {hews  the 
abfurdity  of  the  doclrine  of  regal  government's  being 
of  divine  original.  Of  which  more  elfewhere. 

The  republic  of  Lycla  was  a  confederacy  of  towns, 
which  they  ranged  into  three  claiTes  according  to  their 
iefpe£fcive  importance.  To  the  cities  of  the  firft  rank 

thev  allowed  three  votes  each  in  the  general  council  ; 

«  »—>.•* 

'to  thofe  of  the  fecond  two,  and  to  thofe  of  the  third 
one.  c  For  reafon  taught  them,  that  they,  who  have 

*  the  mo  ft  at  ftake,  ought  to  have  the  greatcft  weight 

*  in  all  confutations  concerning  the  common  good  V 
Sparta ,  as  modelled  by  the  good  and  wife  Lycurgtts* 

was  a  republican,  or  parliamentary  government,  though 
of  a  mixed  kind  ;  for  there  were  kings,  a  ienate  elected 
by  the  people,  and  an  afiemMy  of  the  people,  the  con- 
lent  of  which  1  aft  was  neceflary  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  law,  fays  Plutarchc.  Ts  3t 
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x.  r.  A.  Nor  was  this  mixture  an  objection  againft 
the  Spartan  government's  being  of  the  free,  or  parlia- 
mentary kind.  The  Thcban^  the  Dutch ^  the  Englt/b9 
and  other  free,  or  parliamentary  governments  have  all 
been  of  the  mixed  fort,  having  admitted  kings,  or 
ftadtholders,  or  other  chiefs.  There  has  indeed  hardly 
ever  been  known  a  pure  commonwealth ;  though 
many  an  unmixed  monarchy,  or  tyranny.  The  Eng- 
lijh  republic,  which  was  demolifhed  by  the  villainous 
Cromwell  was  one  of  the  moft  unmixed,  that  ever 
was  known.  It  was  a  true  government  by  repre- 
fentation  -3  of  which  more  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
while,  now  I  am  mentioning  republican  govern- 
ment, I  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  an  exprefs 
caveat  againft  all  accufations  of  a  deilre  to  eftablifh 
republican  principles.  I  do  not  think  a  friend  to  this 
nation  is  obliged  to  promote  a  change  in  the  confti- 
tution.  The  prefent  form  of  government  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  if  it  could  be  reftored  to  its 
true  fpirit  and  efficiency,  might  be  made  to  yield 
all  the  liberty,  and  all  the  happinefs,  of  which  a 
great  and  good  people  are  capable  in  this  world. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  hazard 
any  conilderable  commotion  for  the  fake  merely  of 
changing  the  conftitution  from  limited  monarchy  to 
republican  government,  though  I  hardly  know  the 
rifque  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  run  for  the  fake 
of  changing  our  government  from  corrupt  to  Incorrupt. 
But  to  return. 

Athens^  as  reformed  by  Sofati,  was  a  free,  or  parli- 
amentary ftate,  confifting  of  a  fenate  of  400  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  befules  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
The  pooreft  of  the  people  had  a  right  of  fpeaking 
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and  voting  in  the  £xxX»j<n#,  or  affembly  of  the  people, 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  houfe  of  commons.  The  people 
indeed  pofTefled,  by  this  means,  a  degree  of  power 
above  the  reach  of  fuch  as  the  vulgar  were  in  thofe 
antient  unimproved  ages,  before  the  art  of  printing 
had  made  knowledge  universal  as  in  our  times.  The 
errors  in  the  Athenian  $ate  were  in  the  firil  concoc- 
tion. Had  Solon  been  concerned  in  the  original  fram- 
ing of  it,  that  ftate  would  have  been  longer-lived. 
He  conferred,  that  all  he  could  do  was.  To  give  the 
Athenians  the  beft  laws  their  degeneracy  could  bear  ae 
*  Athens  confided,  fays  Harrington  b,  of  the  fenatc 
6  of  the  bean  propofing,  of  the  church  or  aflembly  of 

<  the  people  refolving,  and  too  often  debating,  which 
6  was  the  ruin  of  it  ;  as  alfo  of  the  fenate  of  the  Areo- 

<  pagites,  the  9  archons,  with  divers  other  magiftrates, 

*  executing.     Lacedamon  confifted  of  the  fenate  pro- 

*  poling,  of  the  church  or  congregation  of  the  people 
6  refolving  only,  and  never  debating,  which  was  the 

*  long  life  of  it;  and  of  the  two  kings,  the  court  of 
6  the  ephon9  with  diverfe  other  magiftrates,  executing. 
c  Carthage  confifted  of  the  fenate  propofing,  and  fome- 

<  times  refolving  ;   of  the  people  refolving,  and  fome- 

*  times  debating  too;    for  which  fault  {he  was  repre- 
6  hended  by  Arlftotle^  and  ftie  had  \xx  fuffetes^  and  her 

*  hundred    men,  with  other  magiftrates,    executing. 
'   Rome  confifted  of  the  fenate  propofing,   the  conclo  or 
c  people  refolving,    and    too   often    debating,   which 
4  caufed  her  ftorms  ;  as  alfo  of  the  confuls,   cenfors, 
c  aediles,  tribunes,  praetors,  quseftors,  and  other  magi- 
c  ftrates,  executing.     Venice  confifts  of  the  fenate  or 
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f  pregati  propofmg,    and  fometimes  refolving  too ;  of 

*  the  great  council,    or  afiembly    of  the  people,    in 
4  whom   the  refult   is   conftitutively,    as  alfo  of  the 

*  doge,  the  fignory,   the  cenfors,   the  dieci,   the  qua- 
4  zancies,    and   other   magiftrates,  executing.      The 
4  proceeding  of  the   commonwealths  of  Switzerland 
4  and    Holland  is    of  a  like  nature,  though    after  a 

*  more  obfcure  manner  :  for  the  foverainties,   whether 
4  cantons,  provinces,  or  cities,  which  are  the  people, 
4  fend  their  deputies  commiilioned  and  inftrucled  by 
f  themfelves   (wherein  they  referve  the  refult  in  their 
«  own   power)   to  the  provincial  or  general  conven- 
4  tion  or  fenate,  when  the  deputies  debate,  but  have 
6  no  other  power  of  refult  than  what  was  conferred 
4  upon    them  by  the  people,  or  is  farther  conferred 

*  by   the  fame    upon  farther  occafion.     And  for  the 
4  executive  part  they   have  magiftrates  or  judges  in 

*  every  canton,  province,  or  city,  befides  thofe  which 
6  are    more    public   and   relate  to  the  league,  as    for 
4  adj ufting    controverfies  between  one  canton,    pro- 
c  vince,  or  city,  and  another  ;  or   the  like  between 
4  fuch   perfons   as  are   not  of  the  fame  canton,  pro- 
4  vince,  or  city.' 

Thebes,  in  Bcectia,  antiently  a  monarchy,  was  after- 
wards changed  to  a  republic,  and  was  a  free  or  par- 
liamentary government  in  the  times  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas,  who  raifed  it  to  great  eminence  among 
the  ftates  of  thofe  times,  and  at  whofe  demife  it  funk 
again  into  its  former  obfcurity  a. 

Carthage  was  undoubtedly  a  free,  or  parliamen- 
tary ftate,  without  a  king  ;  though  I  do  not  know, 
that  we  have  a  particular  account  of  its  conftitution 

from 
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from  any  antient  author,  Greek^  or  Latin ;  for  of  the 
country  itfelf  we  have  not  fo  much  as  the  name  of  a 
writer.  We  read  of  their  having  a  fenate,  and  of  a 
fatal  divifion  among  the  people  by  the  Hannonlan  fac- 
tion, which  ruined  Hannibal's  fchemes,  arid  prevented 
his  making  a  total  conquer!  of  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannes  a. 

The  Roman  government  down  to  'Julius  Cafor  was 
parliamentary.  Their  fenate  may  be  compared  to  our 
houfe  of  peers,  as  the  fenators  fat  for  life,  and  in 
their  own  right.  Aid  though  the  Romans  had  nothing 
of  reprefentadon  comparable  to  cur  houfe  of  com- 
mons, fuppofmg  our  houfe  of  commons  incorrupt 
and  independent ;  yet  reprefentation,  or  giving  the 
people  their  weight  in  government,  was  what  they 
intended  by  their  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  by  divid- 
ing the  people  into  curitz,  comitia9  tribes,  &c.  The 
Roman  republic  was  but  half-formed,  and  the  formed 
part  was  the  leaft  valuable.  We  read  often  of  the 
tribunes  fending  the  confuls  to  prifon  ;  and,  we  find 
the  fenate  depriving  the  tribunes  of  their  ofEce  b. 
This  {hews  t\\Q  Roman  republic  to  have  been  miferably 
Ill-balanced,  when  the  fenate  was  fometimes  above  the 
tribunes,  and  the  tribunes  fometimes  above  the  confuls. 
Romulus  had  originally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  of  thefe  into  ten  curits.  He  chofe 
one  fenator  himfelf,  and  ordered  each  of  the  tribes, 
and  curia  to  choofe  three,  which  amounted  to  100  in 
all.  None  but  patricians  could  be  fenators.  Thus  99 
of  the  100  fenators  owed  their  feats  to  the  people, 
When  the  100  Sabines  were  added,  they  were  all  patri- 
cians^ 

.-.-.--..    _-    .  ...      _-f  ,-j.        .       ,  ,r._   mi, -   —  j — rT~JL^:- 

a  See  the  Roman  Hiftorians  of  that  period, 
k  ANT.  UNIV.  HIST.   xni.  p.  143* 
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eians,  and  all  chofen  by  the  people.  When  Tarquinius 
PrifcuSy  to  ingratiate  himfclf  with  the  people  at  his 
accefllon,  chofe  100  fenators  out  of  their  body  ;  he 
ennobled  them  frrft.  The  number  of  the  fenators  pro- 
bably continued  to  be  about  300  till  the  time  of  Sylla^ 
530  years  from  'Tarquinius  Prifcus.  Sylia  probably 
increafed  the  number  (by  bringing  in  men  for  his  pur- 
pofe)  to  above  400.  But  thefe  additional  fenators 
were  flill  chofen  by  the  people.  Cafar^  to  ftrengthea 
his  party,  increafed  the  fenate  to  900,  introducing  all 
forts  of  men,  as  new-made  citizens,  half-barbarous 
Gauls,  foldiers,  and  fons  of  freed-men.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  think  of  the  people's  having  any  hand 
in  this  tranfa£Hon.  For  in  Gofer's  time  the  army 
ruled  all.  And  laftly  the  triumvirs  increafed  the  fenate 
to  above  1000.  In  the  imperial  times  it  is  of  no 
confequence  what  the  number  of  the  fenate  was ; 
becaufe  all  power  was  then  engroffed  by  the  emperors, 
and  the  fenate  was  an  empty  name ;  that  mighty 
fenate,  of  which  Cineas^  Pyrr/ms's  embaflador,  faid, 
it  feemed  to  him  an  aflembly  of  kings  j  that  fenate^ 
which  was  for  ages  the  fcourge  of  tyrants,  was  then 
become  a  mere  ergajluium  of  (laves,  the  drudges,  the 
flatterers,  and  fupporters  of  tyrants. 

After  Coriolanus's  time,  A.  U.  C.  263,  the  plebei- 
ans became  eligible,  without  being  ennobled,  into  the 
fenate.  And  thofe  magiilrates,  who  were  called  curule^ 
had  the  privilege,  during  a  certain  time,  of  giving, 
their  votes  in  the  fenate,  though  they  were  not 
fenators. 

The  Roman  fenators  voted  either  by  a  general  Aye 
or  No,  fitting  in  their  places,  or  by  feparately  declar- 
ing each  his  fententia9  as  the  cenjors  called  their  names  ; 
«r  by  dividing,  thofe  for  the  queftion  going  to  one  fide 

of 
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of  the  houfe,  and  thofe  againft  it  to  the  other,  which 
they  called,  ire  pedibus  in  fententiam  tuam,  &c.  and  thofe 
fenators,  v/ho  only  divided,  without  giving  their  rea- 
fons,  were  called  jenatores  pedarii  a, 

The  Roman  republic  was  indeed  never  fmifhed. 
For  the  caprice  of  the  multitude  was  left  to  operate  at 
random.  So  that  every  popular  demagogue  had  it  in 
his  power  to  fpirit  up  the  multitude  to  whatever  pitch 
of  madnefs  might  fuit  his  ambitious,  or  interefted  views. 
Nor  was  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Roman  people  known 
by  the  fluctuating  violence  of  the  mob  of  the  capital, 
who  were  often  deceived,  and  often  influenced,  by 
largefles  of  corn,  or  by  fhews  of  gladiators  ;  but  who 
had  more  weight  in  the  government,  than  the  confuls, 
fenate,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Italy  and  the  other  Ro- 
man dominions.  The  error  confifted  in  the  want  of 
a  regular  fubdivifion,  and  reprefentation  of  the  people. 
The  body  of  the  people  of  property  ought  to  have 
in  their  own  hands  the  government  of  themfelves. 
But  the  multitude  in  one  great  and  debauched  city 
ought  not  to  be  confidercd  as  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  tribunitial  power  was  too  great.  The  appeals 
to  the  people  at  large,  and  their  voting  at  large,  was 
what  firft  opened  a  door  for  the  conteils  of  Sylla  and 
Marlus^  and,  of  Cafar  and  Pompey9  which  overfet 
liberty. 

The  great  error  in  the  Roman  republic  was,  That 
the  people,  or  plebeians  were  not  reprefented,  but 
voted  in  a  collective  body  ;  which  occafioned  conti- 
nual tumult  and  confufion.  They  arTembled  in  innu- 

* 

merable  multitudes,  and  forced  their  tribunes   upon 

what- 
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whatever  their  licentious  fancy  dictated.  They  had 
no  reading;  confequently  were  very  ignorant;  and 
often  chofe  the  worft  meafure,  when  the  fenators,  if 
ieft  to  themfelves,  would  have  chofcn  much  better 

for  them. 

Th€  Gauls  to  Pbcra?nond's  time,  who  died  A.  D. 
4287  managed  all  affairs  in  the  afiernbly  of  the  peo- 
ple, where  they  fet  up  and  dethroned  their  kings  at 

their  pleafure. 

The  power  of  the  French  kings  was  antiently  re- 

ftrained  within  very  narrow  limits.     Liberty  was   the 
fame  in  France,  as  in  all  the  Gothic  flates.     The  power 
was    in   the   aflembly   of  the   flates.      The    frequent 
calling  of  general  aflemblies  was  thought  inconvenient-. 
Therefore  they  had  {landing  committees,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  parliaments  of  France.     The  parliament  of 
Paris  nrfl  attended  the  king,  then  was  fixed  to  Paris ^ 
for  convenience.     They  formerly  judged  the  peers  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  over  whom  the  king  had 
no  power,  becaufe  they  were  to  be  tried  by  their  peers. 
All  the  great  officers  of  flate  took  their  oaths  in  par- 
liament 3  not  bound  perfonally  to  the  king,  but  in  his 
political  capacity.     Laws  had  no  force,  unlefs  they 
regiftered  them.     The  efficiency  cf  all  thofe  checks  is 
now  loft.     No  afTembly  of  the  (rates   now  heard   of. 
Parliaments  are  only  the  fhadovv  of  what  they  were. 
Their  tyrant  has  the  liberties  of  the  fubjecl:  entirely  at 
his  mercy  ;  imprifons  whom  he  pleafes ;  fets  up  what 
judges  he  pleafes,  to  try  whom  he  pleafes,  and  con>- 
vict    them    of  what    crime    he    pleafes.      The   great 
officers  take  the  oaths  to  him.  and  are  refponfible  to 
him,    and    not   at    all,  as    formerly,    to   the   people, 

This  is  the  work  of  Richelieu  a. 

Advices 
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Advices  from  France,  Jan.  1773,  %nify,  that  the 
princes  of  the  blood  have  yielded  to  the  court,  and 
that  the  parliaments  of  France  will  be  abolifhed  to  the 
very  name :  the  thing  has  long  been  loft.  This  aboli- 
tion has  accordingly  taken  place  fmce. 

The  three  eftates  of  France,  in  their  times  of  free- 
dom, were,  i.  The  clergy  (they  will  always  be  upper- 
moft.)  2.  The  nobility.  3.  The  deputies  of  the 
provinces. 

According-  to   the  orio-inal   fvftem  of  the  Franks* 

O  O  J  9 

every  free  fubjecl:  was  entituled  to  fome  fhare  in  go- 
vernment, either  in  perfon,  or  by  reprefentation  a. 

Frequent  conventions  of  the  ftates  of  Denmark^ 
when  that  country  was  free,  were  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  the  Dan'Jb  conftitution.  They  confulted  con- 
cerning matters  of  government,  laws,  peace  and  war, 
iaxes,  and  promotions  to  offices  b. 

The  Sivedijh  government  has  always  been  upon  a 
parliamentary,  or  free  plan.  In  that  country,  till  the 
revolution  in  1772,  four  eftates  made  the  laws,  viz. 
2000  noblefie,  100  ecclefiaftics  (juft  100  too  many)  150 
citizens,  and  about  250  peafants  c.  They  had  no 
nobility  before  A.  D.  1560.  Voltaire  obferves,  that 
Charles  XI.  was  the  firft  abfolute  prince  in  Sweden^ 
and  Charles  XII.  his  grandfon,  the  laft. 

'In  Swede^  the  fupreme  power  is  vefted,  not  in 
*•  the  king,  but  the  fenate,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
4  committee  of  twelve  chofen  out  of  the  eftates,  or 
c  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  to  controul  the  king  in 

c  all  aclions,  which  they  diflike  d. 

<The 

i 
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«  The  Bohgnefe?  A.  D.  1200,  had  lively  ideas  of 
c  the  Roman  republic.  They  had  confuls,  whofe 
'  powers  were  like  thofe  of  Rome;  and  many  inferior 

*  magistrates,  whom  they  feldom  fuffered  to  continue 

*  in  power  above  a  year  V     In  a  time  of  public  dan- 
ger they  continued  them  ieveral  years$  if  they  thought 
them  wife  and  faithful  b. 

Marfeilles,  like  Holland,  was  a  free  republic  planted 
by  a  fet  of  brave  people  flying  from  flavery  c. 

Grotius  d  celebrates  the  Dutch ,  for  that,  like  the 
antient  Romans,  they  have  always  been  againft  kingly 
government.  That  in  the  times  of  Ctzfar,  the  com- 
mands of  the  people  had  as  much  power  over  the  prin- 
cipss,  or  elected  chiefs,  as  theirs  over  the  people, 
Non  minus  in  ipfos  juris,  &c. e  Grotius  quotes  Tacitus  f, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  Germans  were  for  liberty, 
and  that  by  liberty  the  Romans  meant  republican, 
government,  is  evident  from  Tacitus's  expreflion, 

*  Urbem  Romam  a  principio,  &c.     Rome  was  originally 
c  under  kingly   government.     Liberty*   (in    oppofition 
to   monarchy)    *•  and  the   confular  power   were    efta- 

*  blifhed    by  Brutus ;'    and   from   Lucan  g,     c  Liber- 
'  tas  ultra  Tanaim,  &c.  Liberty'   (after   the  decifive 
battle)    4  fled  beyond   the  Don  and  the   Rhine  ;  and 
€  what  is  now  poflefTed  by  the  German  and  Scythian,  fo 
c  often  obtained  at  the  expence  of  our  blood,  is  denied 
<  to  us.' 

The  Spanijl)  cortes  were  much  the  fame  as  our  par- 
liaments, compofed  of  prelates,  matters  of  the  military 
VOL.  I.  C  orders, 

a  MOD.  Uruv.  HIST,  xxxvn.  3.  b  Ibid.  14, 

*   Vbb.  EMM.  11.  285. 
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orders,  nobles,  and  reprefentatives  fent  from  the  cities,- 
and  towns  (no  mention  of  counties).  No  a6t  could' 
pafs  unlefs  they  were  unanimous  as  our  juries.  And1 
the  acts  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  They  were- 
afTembled  by  fummons  from  the  king  and  privy  coun- 
cil, and  diflblved  by  order  of  the  prefident  of  the 
council.  But  a  committee  of  eight  fat  ftill.  They 
have  been  rarely  called  fince  1647.  Their  laft  fitting 
was  in  1713.  They  were  laid  afide  by  Charles  V. 
becaufe  they  would  grant  no  money,  and  becaufe 
he  found  he  could  raife  money  without  them.  The 
Iftfgdtfis'  governed  in  Spain  about  350  years,  termi- 
nating about  A.  D.  700.  During  that  period,  Spam 
was  very  refpfe6table.  Her  government  was  free  y? 
her  church  more  pure  than  others,  from  popifh  fuper- 
iiition,  rejecting  the  pope's  fupremacy.  Her  mo- 
narchs,  elective  and  limited,  as  in  almoft  all  the 
Gothic  ftates,  commanded  the  army,  called  general 
councils,  propofed  the  fubje&s  to  be  confidered,  gave 
their  fan£tion  to  laws,  gave  out  edicts  merely  execu- 
tive, coined  money,  gave  employments,  conferred 
honours ;  but  all  under  correction  of  the  general 
council,  who  could  fet  afide  any  of  the  king's  ac"ts  a. 
All  the  northern  nations  had  fuch  a  mixed  form  of 
government,  in  which  no  money  could  be  raifed,  nor 
laws  made,  or  repealed,  but  with  their  confent.  Spain 
is  now  under  abfolute  government,  occafioned  by  the 
timidity  of  the  Cajliiians,  who  finally  gave  up  the 
caufe  of  liberty  on  a  defeat  in  war,  between  them  and 
Charles  V.  which  lafted  only  two  years  (the  Dutch 
fought  for  liberty  70  years).  Charles  told  the  cortes, 
he  wanted  them  to  grant  him  fupplies  firfl,  and  then  he 

would-" 
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would  pafs  their  bills.  The  wretched  Caftitians  gave 
up  the  point,  and  voted  their  tyrant,  whom  they  ought 
to  have  deftroyed,  almoft  half  a  million  flerling.  Such 
is  the  Inertia  of  mankind  a. 

The  cortes  of  Portugal  have  long  fince  fold  to  the 
crown  their  part  in  the  legislature.  Their  govern- 
ment, which  was  once  free  and  parliamentary,  is  now 
unmixed  defpotifm,  and  their  cortes  like  the  parlia- 
ments of  France  b.  The  ceremony  of  giving  Don 
dlonzo  I.  of  Portugal  the  kingdom,  by  the  public 
approbation  of  the  people,  A.  D.  1140,  exhibited  a 
glorious  fpirit  in  both  king  and  people  c. 

The  Helvetic  confederacy  is  the  mod  confiderable 
republican  or  parliamentary  government,  after  the 
Venetian  d.  The  Swifs  cantons  are  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  a  republic,  but  an  union  of  feveral  repub- 
lics. But  they  have  a  common  afTembly,  in  which  all 
rnatters  interefting  to  the  whole  community  are  de- 
bated ;  whatever  is  there  determined  by  the  majority, 
binds  the  whole  ;  they  all  agree  in  making  peace,  and 
•declaring  war ;  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  pre- 
vail throughout  the  Swifs  cantons,  are  (excepting  the 
"difference  in  religion  between  the  proteftant  and 
popifh  provinces)  nearly  the  fame  e.  There  are,  in- 
deed, fome  differences  both  in  constitution  and  admi- 
nistration. But  fo  are  there  differences  between  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  numerous  colonies,  which 

O  ' 

compofe  the  Britijb  dominion  ;  nay  there  are  differences 
between  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Eng- 
land. All  this  fliews,  contrary  to  a  common  preju- 

C  2  dice, 


a  MOD.  UNIV.  HIST.  XLIII.  365. 

b  Ibid.  389.  c  Ibid.  xxn.  25. 

*  Simleri,  HELV.  DESCR.  p.  25.  e  ibid,  27. 
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dice,  that  the  largeft  dominions,  as  well  as  the* 
fmalleft,  may  be  adminiftred  in  the  republican  form 
with  as  much  fuccefs  as  in  the  monarchical.  The 
Roman  republic  took  in  a  much  greater  extent  of 
dominion  than  many  modern  kingdoms  put  together  ; 
and  was,  with  all  its  imperfections,  as  well  admini- 
ftered,  to  fay  the  leaft,  as  moft  monarchies  have  been. 
But  this  is  matter  of  fpcculation  merely. 

The  diet  of  Poland  is  conftitutionally  compofed  of 
king,  fenate,  bifhops,  and  deputies  of  the  landholders 
of  every  palatinafce.  Every  owner  of  three  acres  of 
land  has  a  vote  for  a  member.  And  the  majority 
carries  every  point.  But  in  the  general  diet,  unani- 
mity is  necefTary.  Every  palatinate  (without  regard 
to  the  towns  in  it)  fends  three  members.  The  indi- 
gent gentry  are  always  directed  by  fome  perfon  of 
fuperior  fortune,  influence,  or  ability.  The  diet  of 
Poland  confifls  of  an  upper  and  lower  houfe.  The 
upper  houfe  contains  the  fenate,  the  fuperior  clergy, 
and  the  great  officers ;  the  lower  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  palatinates  a.  An  edict  by  king  jageltort,  who 
reigned  in  the  i6th  century,  found  contrary  to  his 
coronation  oath,  was  hewn  in  pieces  before  his  face 
by  the  Polijh  fabrcs  b.  The  Polijh  nobility  will  not 
give  up  the  privilege  of  electing  their  kings,  though 
they  always  elect  the  hereditary  fucceflbr  c.  By  this 
they  imprefs  their  kings  with  the  idea  of  obligation 
to  their  fubjects  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  heir  to 
the  crown  is  properly  educated. 

When 
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When  liberty  began  to  dawn  (fays  Voltaire)  a  about 
A.  D.  1 300,  the  ftates  general  of  France,  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  the  ftates  of  Arragon  and  Hungary^ 
and  the  diets  of  the  German  empire  were  all  nearly 
on  the  fame  foot,  as  to  the  privileges  and  confequence 
of  the  third  eftate.  [We  have  feen  fome  difference 
arife  fince  the  above  period.  Let  Britain  take  care, 
left  fhe  come  into  the  condition,  into  which  thofe 
flates  are  fallen.] 

France  (fays  the  fame  author)  b  was  once  governed 
as  England  is  now.  The  kings  aflembled  the  ftates. 
In  the  year  1355,  they  made  their  king  John  fign  a 
charter  much  like  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  England. 

There  was  fcarce  an  abfolute  prince  in  Europe* 
about  the  i3th  century.  But  the  nobles  were  tyrants, 
and  the  feudal  tenures  univerfal  c.  In  fhort,  to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  great  Alg.  Sidney  d,  c  In  Germany^ 

*  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Hungary^ 
e  Bohemia^  Scotland,  England,    and  generally  all    the 

*  nations,  that  have  lived  under  the  gothic  polity,  this 

*  fupreme  power  has  been  in  their  general  aflemblies 
*•  under   the   name   of  diets,    cortes,  fenates,  parlia- 

*  ments,  &c. 


8  Ess.  SUR.  1'HisT.  ii.   189.  b  Ibid,   128. 
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Of    Parliaments. 

^~fTJTU I  T"  —•--,_--  ,       -          j.    -_ .-_  .-  r         —  - J^L  ~  "  I.    1, 

CH  A  P,     L 

Parliaments  irregular  and  deficient ,  i,  By  Efta- 
blijlxwnt.  2,  $j  Abufe.  By  Eftablijhment  they 
are  an  inadequate  Reprefentation  of  the  People, 
and  their  Period  is  too  long.  By  Abufe  they  are 
corrupt. 

Arliaments  in  England  have  been  of  very  fiuc~tti- 
ating  importance  in  different  ages.  It  was  long 
before  they  got  to  what  might  be  called  a  bearing. 
And  even  now,  there  is  in  them  infinitely  more  wrong 
than  right,  as  will  too  manifeftly  appear  by  what 
follows. 

Parliaments  are  irregular  and  deficient,  i,by  eftablifh- 
inent  j  and  2,  by  abufe.  When  I  diftinguifh  between 
the  irregularities  and  deficiencies  in  bur  parliaments 
by  edablifhment,  and  by  abufe,  I  mean  by  the  former 
fuch  irregularities  and  deficiencies  as  are  known  and 
avowed,  as  their  too  great  length,  their  being  an 
inadequate  reprefentation,  &c.  By  the  latter,  I  mean 
thofe  which  have  infenfibly  crept  in,  and  prevail 
through  connivance,  as  corruption  at  elections,  and  in 
the  houfe,  &c. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  That  whatever, 
in  government,  is  publicly  allowed  at  any  particular 

period^ 
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period,  may  be  faid  to  be  conftitutional  at  that  period, 
^fpecially   (it  may  be   added)    if   it    has    been   regu- 
larly and  openly  introduced  and  eftabltfhed  by  appro- 
bation of  the  majority  of  thofe,  who  have  the  power 
,of  eftablifning  it. 

The  lengthening  of  parliaments  .from  annual  to 
triennial,  and  from  triennial  to  feptennial,  is -undoubt- 
edly an  abufe  (of  which  more  hereafter)  but  being 
avowedly  effected  at  firft,  and  allowed  fince,  this 
abufe  becomes  conftitutional. 

But  the  buying  of  boroughs,  and  of  votes  in  the 
4ioufe  of  commons,  was  never  fairly  eftablimed,  nor 
openly  avowed  as  a  regular  proceeding,  and  is  there- 
fore a  mere  abufe,  and  not  a  conftitutional  error. 

Almoft  all  political  eftablifliments  have  been  the 
•creatures  of  chance  rather  than  of  wifdom.  There 
are  few  inftances  of  a  people  forming  for  themfelves 
a  conftitution  from  the  foundation.  Therefore  it  is 
impofiible  to  fay  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  perfect 
commonwealth;  there  being  no  example  of  fuch  a 
phenomenon.  The  common  courfe  of  thofe  matters 
has  been,  that  either  a  people  have  emigrated  from  an 
old  eftabliihed  government,  and  have  wrought  into  their 
xiew  fyftem  of  politics  the  errors  and  deficiencies, 
which  had  crept  into  the  old  j  or  a  few  wife  and  good 
men  have  undertaken  to  repair  and  patch  up  a  crazy 
conftitution  ;  and  then,  like  Solon^  they  found  them- 
felves obliged  to  be  content  with  as  good  a  conftitu- 
tion as  the  people  would  bear,  inftead  of  fuch  an  one 
as  a  wife  legiilator  could  frame.  And  in  eftablifhing 
this  conftitution,  they  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  violence  of  party,  and  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice, 
and  to  fuffer  various  particulars  to  be  eftablifhed  con- 
trary to  their  own  better  judgment.  So  that  the 

C  4  machine 

IT 
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machine  of  government  being  pufhed  one  way  by  one 
party,  and  the  contrary  by  another,  is  at  lad  pufhed 
into  a  bog,  or  fet  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  left 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  like  the  hanging  tower  of 
Pija,  to  be  propped  and  fhored  up  by  poflerity.  This 
is  in  part  the  cafe  of  our  own  conflitution,  efpeci- 
ally  with  refpecl:  to  the  cotnmons  houfe  of  parliament. 
If  there  be  in  a  fhip  at  fea  ten  leaks,  to  flop  nine 
of  them  will  not  put  the  crew  in  a  flate  of  fafety  ; 
though  they  mufl  perhaps  be  flopped  one  after  another, 
they  muft  all  be  flopped,  elfe  the  confe-quence  is 
obvious ; 

Recipient  in'imicum  imbrem,  &c.  VIRG, 

There  are  feveral  frightful  leaks  in  the  great  vefTel 
of  the  Erltijh  flate,  which,  if  they  be  not  all  flopped, 
jnuft  fink  it. 

The  grievances  requiring  redrefs,  which  refpect 
parliament,  are  chiefly  thefe ;  j.  By  eflablifhment 
they  are  in  no  refpecl:  a  reprefentation  of  the  property 
of  the  people.  2.  Their  period  is,  likewife  by  efla- 
blifhment, of  an  enormous  length.  3.  They  are,  by 
abufe,  corrupt,  or  fallen  under  an  undue  influence 
both  as  to  the  eleclion  of  members,  and  their  voting 
jn  the  houfe. 


CHAP.     II.    - .. 

Inadequate  Reprefentation^    its   Dif advantages^ 

THEN  our  anceftors  firfl  propofed  government 
by  reprefentation,  it  is  certain,  they  intended 
adequate  reprefentation ;  for  no  other  deferves  the  name, 
pr  anfwers  the  end, 

*  Every 
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c  Every  Englijhman  (fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith a )  is 
«  intended  to  be  prefent  in  parliament,  either  in  per- 

*  fon,  or  by  procuration  and  atturney,   of   what  pre- 

*  eminence,    flate,  dignity,    or  quality   foever  he  bes 
'  from   the   prince  to  the   lov/eft  per  fon  of  England. 

*  And   the  confent  of  the  parliament  is  taken  to  be 

*  every  man's  confent.' 

c  In  a  free  flate  (fays  judge  Bladftone^ )  every  man, 
c  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent'  (that  is,  not,  through 
poverty,  abiblutely  dependent  on  the  will  of  another) 

*  ought  to  be,  in   fome  meafure,  his  own  governor, 

*  and   therefore  a  branch,  at  ler.ft,   of  the  legiflative 
4  power   ought  to   refide    in  the   whole   body   of  the 
«  people.' 

It  is  evident,  that  inadequate  reprefentation  in  par- 
liament is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  free 
government.  For  a  people  governed  contrary  to  their 
inclination,  or  by  perfons,  to  whom  they  have  given 
r.o  commiilion  for  that  purpofe,  are,  in  the  propereft 
fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  an  enflavcd  people^  if  ever  there 
was  an  enil..ved  people. 

c  II  eft  eflentiel  de  fixer i  Sec.  It  is  necefTary'  (fays  the 
excellent  Montefquieu  c)  '  to  fix  the  number  of  citi- 

*  zens    v/ho    are  to  vote  ;    otherwife    it  is  uncertain 
4  whether   the  people,   or  only  a  part  of  the  people^ 
'  have  given  their  fenfe.'      (We  know  full  well,  that  it 
is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  th.e  people  of  England  whofe 
votes  fill  the  houfeof  reprefentatives,  and  that  the  votes 
of  both   electors  and   members   are  moft   barefacedly 
influenced.)     *  At  Sparta,  the  fenfe  of  the  people  was 
'  collected  from  a  fufFrage  of  10,000.     At  Rome,  this 

*  was 

a  COM.  WEALTH  OF  ENG.   37. 

b   Blackft.   COMM.    I.    158. 
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«  was  negle&ed  3  which  was  one  great  caufe  of  its 


ruin.' 


To  compare  great  things  with  fmall,  could  the 
Eaft  India  company  be  faid  to  be  eilablilhed  on  a 
proper  foot,  if  100  proprietors,  whofe  ftock  amount- 
ed in  all  to  5,000  /.  had  the  power  of  choof- 
ino-  the  court  of  directors  asainft  the  votes  of  cooo 

to  o  *•* 

proprietors,  whofe  frock  was  worth  5,000,000  /.  and 
if  the  court  of  directors,  when  chofen,  poflefled 
abfolute  power  without  appeal,  and  thought  them- 
felves  refponfible  to  no  fet  of  men  upon  earth  ? 
Or  if  a  friendly  fociety  confiiling  of  100  members 
found  that  the  whole  power  of  the  fociety  was  en- 
crolTed  by  3  members  ;  and  that  the  others  could 
.obtain  nothing  they  wanted,  or  in  the  manner  they 
wiihed  to  have  it;  could  this  fociety  be,  with  any 
fhadow  of  propriety,  called  free  ?  That  parliamen-* 
£ary  reprefentation  on  its  prefent  foot,  is  as  inconfifT 
tent  with  liberty,  will  appear  but  too  clearly  in  the 
fequel. 

That  a  part  of  the  people,  a  fmall  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  moft  needy  and  dependent  part  of  the 
people,  fhould  engrofs  the  power  of  electing  legislators^ 
and  deprive  the  majority,  and  the  independent  part 
of  the  people  of  their  right,  which  is,  to  choofe 
le^iflators  for  themfelves  and  the  minority  and  depen- 
dent part  of  the  people,  is  the  groffeft  injuftice  that 
can  be  imagined. 

Every  government,  to  have  a  reafonable  expec- 
tation of  permanency,  ought  to  be  founded  in  trutb^ 
jufiice,  and  the  reafon  of  things.  Our  admirable  con- 
flitution,  the  envy  of  Europe^  is  founded  in  injuflice, 
Eight  hundred  individuals  rule  all,  themfelves  accoun- 
table to  none.  Of  thefe  about  300  are  born  rulerst 

whether 
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whether  qualified  or  not.  Of  the  others,  a  great 
many  are  (aid  to  be  elected  by  a  handful  of  beggars 
inftead  of  the  number  and  property,  who  have  the 
right  to  be  the  electors.  And  of  thefe  pretended 
electors,  the  greateft  part  are  obliged  to  choofe  the 
perfon  nominated  by  fome  lord,  or  by  the  in i nailer. 
Inilead  of  the  power's  returning  annually  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  or,  to  fpeak  properly  of  the 
boroughs,  the  lengthening  of  parliament  to  fepten- 
nial,  has  deprived  them  of  fix  parts  in  feven  of  their 
power ;  and  if  the  power  returned  annually,  as  it 
ought,  all  the  people  would  ftill  have  reafon  to  complain, 
1) ut  the  handful^  who  vote  the  members  into  the  houfe. 

In  confequence  of  the  inadequate  {rate  of  reprefen- 
4tation,  the  fenfe  of  the  people  may  be  grofly  rnif- 
apprehended,  or  mifreprefented,  and  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  of  very  little  confequence,  that  members  were 
willing  to  obey  the  inftruclions  of  their  confHtuents  • 
becaufe  that  would  not  be  obeying  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  people.  For  the  people  are  not  their  confti- 
tuents.  The  people  of  England  are  the  innumerable 
multitude  which  fills,  like  one  continued  city,  a  great 
part  of  Middlefex,  Kent  and  Surry ;  the  countlefs 
inhabitants  of  the  vaft  ridings  of  Torkftnre^  the  mul- 
titudes, who  fwarm  in  the  cities  and  great  towns 
of  Briftol9  Liverpool^  Mancbefler^  Birmingham,  Ely^ 
and  others  ;  fome  of  which  places  have  no  repre- 
fentatives  at  all,  and  the  reft  are  unequally  repre- 
fented.  Thefe  places  comprehend  the  greateft  part 
of  the  people.  Whereas  the  inftrudlions  would  be 
fent  from  the  hungry  boroughs  of  Cornwal^  Devon- 
Jhire,  &c.  In  fhort,  the  fenfe  of  the  conftituents 
would  be,  at  befr,  only  the  fenfe  of  a  few  thou- 
|ands ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  that  of  feveral  hun- 
dreds 
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crreds  of  thoufands,  as  will  be  very  clearly  made  out 
by  and  by. 

*  Neither  in  Scotland  nor  England  (fays  Rapin  aj  are 
e  the  resolutions  of  parliament  to  be  always  confidered 

*  as  the  fenfe  of  the  nation.     It   is  a  defeat  of  the 
€  constitution  of  both  houfes,  that  the  members   of 
4  parliament  receive  no  inftruc~Hons  from  their  electors. 
c  The  moment   they  are  met,  they  become   mafters 

*  and  fovereigns   of  thofe  by  whom   they  are  chofen, 
4  and  palm  upon   the  nation  their  own  decifions  for 
c  thofe  of  the  public,   though  they  are  often  contrary 
6  to  the  fentiments  and  interefts  of  the  people  they 

*  reprefent.     Inftances  are  fo    frequent,    that  I  need 
c  not  flay  to  prove  what  I   advance/     c  It  muft  not 
be  imagined  (fays  he  b)   that  then,'   (in  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.)  c  any  more  than  at  this  day,  whatever 

*  the  parliament   did  was   agreeable    to    the    general 

*  opinion   of  the   nation.      The    representative    was 
c  chofen  as  at  prefent,  without  any  inftru&ion  con- 

*  cerning   the  points   to   be  debated    in    parliament, 

*  nav  without    the  people's    knowing    any    thing   of 

*  them.       Thus   the   houfe  of  commons   had,    as    I 
c  may  fay,  an    unlimited   power  to  determine    by   a 

*  majority  of  votes,   with  the  concurrence  of  the  lords 

*  and    afient  of  the  king,    what  they  deemed  proper 
-*  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.'     [In  our  times  (the 
prefent  always  excepted)   what  they  deem  proper  for 
the  welfare  of  the  junto.]     *  There  was  no  necefiity 
4  therefore,   in  order  to  obtain  what  the  court  defired, 
c  of  having  the   confent  of  the  people,  but  only  the 

*  majority  of  voices  in  both  houfes.     Hence  it  is  eafy 

*  to  conceive,  that  the  court  ufed  all  imaginable  means 
f  to  caufe  fuch  members   to  be  elected,   as  were  in 

4  their 
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c  their  fentiments.     This  is   now,  and  ever  will  be 

<  practifed,  till   fome  cure  is  found  for  this  inconve- 
«  nience.     I  call  it  an  inconvenience,  becaufe  it  hap-* 
4  pens  fometimes  that  the  parliament  paffes  acts  con- 

*  trary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation.' 

Under  a  whig  miniftry  (fays  the  fame  author  a)  we 
fee  a  whig  parliament  chofen,  under  a  tory  miniftry  a 
tory  parliament.  '  It  has  frequently  happened,  th-at  the 
4  refolutions  of  the  lower  houfe  have  been  directly  con- 

*  trary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  whom  they 

*  reprefented.     So  it  is  not  the  people,  or  commons  of 

*  England  that  fliare  the  legiflative  power  with  the  king 
c  and  peers  ;  but  the  reprefentatives,  who  enjoy  a  pri- 

*  vilege,    which  belongs  only  to  the  people  in  gene-* 
c  ral,  to  whom  however  they  are  not  accountable  for 

<  their  conduct.     All   they  can  fuffer,  if  they  have 
c  acted  in  parliament  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  their 

*  county,  or  borough,  is  not  to  be  elected  again  V 

Parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  confirmed  the  demo- 
lition of  the  papal  power  over  England,  and  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  religious  houfes  ;  under  Edward  VI. 
demolifhed  popery ;  under  Mary9  fet  it  up  again ; 
under  Elizabeth,  overthrew  it  a  fecond  time.  So.  we 
have  feen  parliament  ftamp  the  Americans,  then  unftamp 
them,  and  then  tax  them  in  a  new  manner.  Parli- 
ament has  not,  in  thefe  fudden  doings  and  undoings, 
followed  the  fenfe  of  the  people.  The  unfteady  peo-> 
pie  are  not  fo  unfteady  as  this  comes  to.  In  former 
times,  parliament  was  too  much  overawed  by  the 
authority  of  kings :  in  latter  times,  too  much  fwayed 
by  minijlerial  influence ;  and  all  this  in  confequence 
of  its  being  in  no  refpect  a  juft  and  accountable  repre- 
fentative  of  the  people. 

^ 'In 
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<  In  former  ages'  (fays  Mr.  Cornwall  in  the  houfe, 
./f.  D.  1685.)  '  the  complexion  of  this  houfe 
1  might  have  been  depended  on  as  a  true  reprefenta- 
4  tion  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  but  by  what- 
c  ever  magic  art  it  has  been  brought  about,  the  cafe 
1  is  now  directly  contrary.  The  complexion  of  this 
c  aflembly  is  always  the  fame  with  that  of  our  mini- 
*Jlers.  We  adopt  all  their  meafures.  We  applaud 

*  every  ftep  of  their  conduct.     We   are   angry  with 

*  thofe  they  happen   to  be  angry  with.     We  enquire 
e  when  they  fet  us  on  ;  and  we  ftop  when  they  fay,  You 
4  have  gone  far  enough.     Sir,  we  have  had  for  many 

*  years  paft  a  courfe  of  moft  excellent  miniflers,  or  this 
c  houfe  has  by  fome  magic  art  been   rendered  blind 

*  to  their  failings.     I  fay  fome  magic  art9    for  if  by 

*  any  art  we  have  been  rendered  remifs  in   our  duty," 
c  it  muft  have  been  by  fome  art  of  the  Devil  permitted 

*  by  God  Almighty  for  the  punifliment  of  our  fins  \ 
<-  and  if  fo,  I  hops  he  will  difpel    the  enchantment., 
'before  we  have  blindly  run  ourfelves  into  irrecover- 

*  able  perdition.' 

The  nation  in  general  difapproved  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  tory  commons,  A.  D.  1701,  and  the 
juflices  of  peace,  grand  jury,  freeholders,  &c.  of  Kent 
prefented  a  petition,  lamenting  the  divifions  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  reflexions  caft  upon  the  king 
(by  the  commons)  recommending  union,  attention  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  people,  fupplies,  &c.  The  houfe 
votes  it  fcandalous,  infolent,  feditious,  tending  to 
deftroy  the  conftitution  of  parliament,  and  to  fubvert 
the  eftablifhed  government  of  thefe  realms.  They 
ordered  the  gentlemen,  who  prefented  it,  to  be  taken 

into 
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into  cuftcdy.  One  efcaped.  It  was  apprehended  that 
force  would  be  ufed  to  refcue  the  others.  The  houfe 
orders  them  to  the  gateboufe,  and  addrefles  the  king 
to  ilTue  his  proclamation  for  apprehending  Cohpepper 
again,  and  for  putting  out  of  the  commiflion  of  the 
peace  and  lieutenancy  fuch  of  the  petitioners  as  were 
in  them.  Then  the  legion  letter  was  fent  to  the 
fpeaker,  which  begun  thus,  '  Gentlemen,  it  were  to 
s  be  wiflied  you  were  men  of  that  temper,  and  pof- 
6  fcfTed  of  fo  much  honour,  as  to  bear  with  the  truth, 

*  though  it  be  againft  you,   efpecially  from   us,  who 

*  have  fo  mucU  right  to  tell   it  to  you  :    But  fince 
c  even  petitions  to  you  from  your  mailers  (for  fuch 
«  are  the   people  who   chufe   you)    are   fo    haughtily 
«  received  as  with  the  committing  the  authors  to  ille- 
4  gal  cuftody  ;  you   muft   give  us  leave  to  give  you 

*  this  fair  notice  of  your  mifbehaviour*     If  you  think 

*  fit  to  rectify   your  errors,    you  will  do  well,  and 

*  poflibly  may  hear  no  more  of  us  ;  but  if  not,  allure 

*  yourfelves  the  nation  will  not  long  hide  their  refent- 
c  ments.     And   though  there  are  no  ftated  proeeed- 
'  ings  to  bring  you  to  your  duty,   yet  the  great  law 

*  of  reafon  fays,    and  all  nations  allow,   that  whatever 

*  power  is  above  law,    is  burdenfome  and  tyrannical^ 

*  and  may  be  reduced  by  extra-judicial  methods.   You 

*  are  not  above   the  people's   refentment ;  they  that 

*  made  you  members   may   reduce   you   to  the  fame 
«  rank  from  whence  they  chofe  you,  and  may  give  you 

*  a  tafte  of  their  abufed  kindnefs  in  terms  you  may 
«  not  be  pleafed  with,  &c. a' 

The   imprifoning  of   the    Kentijb   petitioners    was 
afterwards  condemned  in  parliament.     Yet  the  com- 
mons 
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mons  condemned  the  petition  itfelf,  and  refolved,  that 
to  aiTert,  that  the  houfc  of  commons  is  not  the  only 
reprefentative  of  the  commons  of  England,  or  that  the 
commons  have  no  power  of  commitment,  but  over 
their  own  members,  or  to  reflect  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  houfc,  or  of  any  member  in  the  houfe,  are 
high  violations  of  the  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons a.  Ail  this  is  the  heighth  of  defpotifm,  and  is 
indeed  inconfiflent  with  itfelf. 

Queen  Anne,  in  her  anfvver  to  the  parliament's 
addrefs,  A.  D.  1/14,  fays,  She  efteems  the  addrefs  and 
approbation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  undoubted 
voice  of  her  people.  But  the  lords  in  their  firfl  addrefs 
to  George  I.  fay,  6  It  was  by  no  means  to  be  imputed 
c  to  the  nation  in  general.*  And  the  commons  in 
lefs  than  a  year  afterwards,  faid,  *  As  that  difhonour 

*  cannot  in  jufticebe  imputed  to  the  whole  nation,  &c/ 
All  this  fhevvs  that  a  parliament  may  have  one  interefr, 
and  the  nation  another.     This  could  not  be,  if  par- 
liaments were  really  what  it  is  pretended  they  are  b. 

«  The  treaty  of  Utrecht'  (fays  the  duke  of  Arg yle  c, 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D.  1739)  c  was  approved  cf 

*  by  a  majority  in  both  houfes  of  parliament.    I  remem- 
<  ber,  I  then  difapproved   of  it,   and  gave  my  fenti- 
«  merits  very  freely  in  this   houfe  againft   it ;   and    I 
c  remember  the  reward  I  met  with  for  fo  doing.     That 

*  very  treaty  was  in  a  following  parliament,  fo  highly 

*  difapproved  of,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  had  the  chief 
«  hand  in  making  it,  were   punifhed  by  parliament; 
<•  and  others  had  perhaps  been  more  feverely  punifhed 
e  if  they   had  not  fled  from  jnftice.     This  my  lords, 
c  may  perhaps  be  the  fate  of  the  convention  in  fome 

c  future 
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<  future  parliament,  though  the  father  of  it  feems  now 
«  extremely  fond  of  his  child  :   for  I  cannot  but  look 
«  upon  his  majefty's  fpeech  and  the  addrefs  now  pro- 
c  pofed  as  a  fecond   approbation  of  that  convention. 
4  I  muft  think  them  defigned  as  a.  new  triumph  over 

*  thofe  that  oppofed  it,    which  can  give  no  great  joy 

*  to  the  nation,  whatever  it  may  do  to  the  father  of 

*  the  convention  ;    and  therefore  I  wifh  that  in  order 
c  to  make  his  country  rejoice  as  well  as  himfelf,  he 

*  would  hereafter  take  as  much  care  to  triumph  over 

*  thofe  that  oppofe  it.' 

When  the  bill  for  fearching  houfes  in  quefl  of 
failors  was  before  the  commons,  A.  D.  1739,  'lt  was 
found  to  be  very  unpopular,  and  the  people  of  Ghcef- 
terjbire  petitioned  againft  it  in  a  very  high  ftyle, 

<  That  it  would,  as  the  petitioners  apprehend,  impofe 

*  hardfnips  upon  the  people  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and 

*  excite  difcontents  in  the  minds  of  his  majefty's  fub- 
c  jects  ;   would  fubvert  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 

*  a  Briton^  and  overturn  MagnaCharta  itfelf,  the  bafis 
'  on  which  they  are  built ;    and  by  thefe  means  deflroy 
c  that  very  liberty,  for  the  prefervation  of  which  the 

*  prefent  royal  family  was  eftablifhed  upon  the  throne 

*  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  which  reafons  fuch  a  law  could 
c  never  be  obeyed,  or  much  blood  would  be  fhed  in 

*  confeqvience  of  it.'     The  houfe  took  fuch  offence  at 
this  petition,   that  they  voted,   196  to  144,  it  fhould 
not  lie  upon  their  table  a. 

Hear  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  fubjeft,  A.  D.  1741.     c  The 

*  misfortune  is,    that    gentlemen    who   are   in    office 
c  feldom  converfe  with  any  but  fuch  as  are  in  office, 

*  and  fuch   men,    let    them    think   what    thr-y   will, 

VOL.  I.  D  '  always 
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6  always  applaud  the  conduct  of  their  fuperiors ;  con- 
6  fequently,  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  adminiftration, 
c  or  in  any  office  under  it,  can  rarely  know  what  is 

*  the  voice  of  the  people.     The  voice  of  this  houfe 
«  was  formerly,  I  fhall  grant,  and  always  ought  to 
6  be  the  voice  of  the  people.     If  new  parliaments  were 

*  more  frequent,   and  few  placemen  and  no  penfioners 
e  admitted,  it  would  be  fo  ftill  j  bur  if  long  parliaments 

*  be  continued,  and  a  corrupt  influence  fhould  pre- 
«  vail,  not  only  at  elections,  but  in  this  houfe,  the 
«  voice  of  the  houfe  will  generally  be  very  different, 
€  nay  often  directly  contrary  to  the  voice  of  the  people  V 
So   that  gentleman   thought  30   years    ago,    and  to 
the   fame  purpofe,  a  few  years  fmce,  on  the  flamp- 
act,  he  charged  the  houfe  of  commons  with  an  unli- 
mited compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  miniftry. 

In  the  cafe  of  AJhby  and  White ^  the  refolutions  of 
the  commons  were  directly  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  people.  The  people's  univerfal  opinion  was,  that 
the  commons  took  too  much  upon  them  ;  and  that 
any  perfon  may,  and  ought  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
juftice  and  the  law  of  the  land,  when  he  thinks  him- 
felf  deprived  of  his  right  as  an  elector;  the  refolu- 
tions of  a  houfe  of  commons  being  uniteady  and 
vague,  while  the  law  of  the  land  is  notorious  and  per- 
manent. Of  which  more  hereafter. 

We  have,  in  our  own  times,  feen  a  mofl  remark- 
able inftance  of  difagreement  between  the  fenfe  of  the 
people,  and  that  of  parliament.  We  have  feen  par- 
liament repeatedly  expel  Mr.  JVllkes.  And  we  have 
feen  the  people  fo  highly  offended  at  this  proceeding, 

that 
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that  60,000  of  them  have  petitioned  the  king  to  difiblve 
this  parliament.  In  confequence  of  which  numerous 
petitions,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  fome  notice  would 
be  taken  in  the  king's,  that  is  the  remitter's  fpeech,  next 
enfuing.  Inftead  of  which  (folow,  is  the  people's  im- 
portance funk,  and  fo  little  regard  fliewn  to  their  opi- 
nion) the  laughter  of  all  Europe  was  excited  by  a  few 
frivolous  paragraphs  about  a  pretended  Ficknefs  among 
the  horned  cattle,  of  which  no  body  had  heard  any 
thing  before  as  then  exlfting  in  England,  nor  has  any 
one  fince.  It  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that,  in  their  addrefs,  in  anfwer  to  the  above  profound 
fpeech,  the  houfe  (hould  declare  their  intention  of 
enquiring  into  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  diLontents. 
Several  of  the  courtly  members  gravely  denied  that 
there  was  any  difcontent  in  the  kingdom,  though 
they  knew  that  60,000  had  fubfcribed  petitions  for  a 
diflblution  of  parliament.  They  might  have  argued 
more  plaufibly,  that  there  was  no  parliament  then 
exifting.  For  it  will  appear  prefently,  that  a  tenth 
part  of  the  above  number  fends  in  the  majority  of 
the  houfe.  And  if  the  voluntary  petition  of  60,000 
deferves  no  regard,  furely  the  bought  votes  of  5000 
ought  to  go  for  nothing.  Others  of  the  oppofers  of 
the  motion  faid,  The  affair  did  not  come  regularly 
before  them ;  as  if  they  had  declared,  that  the  houfe 
of  commons,  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  nation,  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  England,  are  not 
obliged  to  enquire  into  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  that  60,000  of  them 
had  thought  it  neceflary  to  complain  to  the  fovereign  ; 
or  as  if  they  fo  wholly  difregarded  the  opinion  of  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  electors  of  the  majority  of 
their  houfe,  concerning  their  own  condition,  that 
they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enquire  what 
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had  To  grievoufly  offended  fo  great  a  number  of  their 
conflituents,  as  to  provoke  them  to  the  unufual  mea- 
fure  of  petitioning  the  king  for  their  diffolution. 
Others  of  the  courtly  gentlemen,  in  imitation  of 
Walpde^  faid,  the  petitioners  were  bafe-born.  But 
furely  they  could  not  be  more  bafe-born,  than  the 
beggars,  who  fend  in  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

The  minifterial  party,  however,   carried  it  againft 
the  motion  a. 


;          CHAP.       III. 

W%at  would  be  adequate  Parliamentary  Repre- 

fentation. 

FIVE  millions,  according  to  the  eftimate  of  my 
incomparable  friend  Dr.  Price ,  and  our  belt 
modern  calculators,  is  neareft  to  the  true  number  of 
the  people  of  England.  The  males  between  16  and 
56  in  5  millions  are  1,250,000,  or  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole.  As  youth  at  16  are  of  an  age  too  imma- 
ture to  be  capable  of  voting,  fo  are  many  on  the  con- 
trary capable  of  voting  beyond  the  age  of  56 ;  and 
one  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  up  for  the  other.  It 
is  commonly  infifted  on,  that  perfons  in  fervitude  to 
others,  and.  thofe  who  receive  alms,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  becaufe 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  their  votes  will  be  influenced  by 
thofe,  on  whom  they  depend. 

But  the  objection  from  influence  would  fall  to  the 
ground,   if  the  ftate  were  on  a  right  foot,  and  parli- 
ament 
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amcnt  free  from  court-influence.  Suppofmg  half  the 
conftitution  in  diforder,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
what  would  be  beft  for  the  other  half.  My  purpofe 
is,  to  point  out  all  the  defects.  And  if  the  people 
will  correct  all  I  fhall  point  out,  I  will  then  anfwer, 
that  all  (hall  go  well ;  but  not  if  they  amend  by  halves. 
• — To  return, — 

Every  man  has  what  may  be  called  property,  and 
unalienable  property.  Every  man  has  a  life,  a  per- 
fonal  liberty,  a  character,  a  right  to  his  earnings,  a 
right  to  a  religious  profeflion  and  worfhip  according 
to  his  confcience,  &c.  and  many  men,  who  are  in  a 
Hate  of  dependence  upon  others,  and  who  receive 
charity,  have  wives  and  children,  in  whom  they  have 
a  right.  Thus  the  poor  are  in  danger  of  being  in- 
jured by  the  government  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But, 
according  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine,  that 
fervants,  and  thofe  who  receive  alms,  have  no  right 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  an  immenfe  mul- 
titude of  the  people  are  utterly  deprived  of  all  power  in 
determining  who  fhall  be  the  protectors  of  their  lives, 
their  perfonal  liberty,  their  little  property  (which  though 
fmgly  confidered  is  of  fmall  value,  yet  is  upon  the  whole 
a  very  great  object)  and  thechaftity  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  &c.  What  is  particularly  hard  upon  the 
poor  in  this  cafe  is,  that  though  they  have  no  fhare  in 
determining  who  (hall  be  the  lawgivers  of  their  country, 
they  have  a  very  heavy  fhare  in  raifmg  the  taxes  which 
fupport  government.  The  taxes  on  malt,  on  beer,  lea- 
ther, foap,  candles,  and  other  articles,  which  are  paid 
chiefly  by  the  poor,  who  are  allowed  no  votes  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  amount  to  as  much  as  a  heavy 
land-tax.  The  landed  intereft  would  complain  grie- 
voufly,  if  they  had  no  power  of  electing  reprefenta- 
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lives.     And  it  is  an  eftablifhed  maxim  in  free  flates5 

i 

that  whoever  contributes  to  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  fatisfied  concerning  the  application 
of  the  money  contributed  by  them ;  confequently 
ought  to  have  a  fhare  in  electing  thofe,  who  have  the 
power  of  applying  their  money.  Nor  has  the  receiv- 
ing of  alms  been  always  held  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
refufing  the  privilege  of  voting,  as  appears  by  the 
following  ;  *  Refolved,  A.  D.  1690,  That  the  free  men 
<  of  the  port  of  Sandwich^  inhabiting  within  the  faid 

*  borough,    (although  they  receive  alms)  have  a  right 

*  to  vote  in  electing  barons  to  ferve  in  parliament  a.* 
Query,  Whether  there  be  not  other  inflances  of  perfons 
receiving  aims,  having  a  right  to  vote  for  members. 

But,  giving  up  the  point,  concerning  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  the  prefent  ftate 
of  parliamentary  reprefentaticn  will  Hill  appear  to  be 
inadequate  beyond  all  proportion.  Of  the  1,250,000, 
the  whole  number  of  males  in  England^  we  may  well 
fuppofe  that  at  leaft  one  third,  or  about  410,000 
are  houfekeepers,  and  independent  on  alms.  Divide 
this  number  by  513,  the  number  of  members  for 
England,  the  quotient  is  799  and  a  fraction,  the  round 
number  is  800,  which  fhews,  that  no  member  of  parli- 
ament ought  to  carry  his  election  againft  a  compe- 
titor by  fewer  than  401  votes,  that  being  a  majority 
of  800,  who  have  the  right  of  voting,  exclusive  of  the 
poor  and  dependent.  If  we  allow  them  the  right  or 
privilege  of  chobfihg  reprefentatives,  which  I  fee  no 
argument  againft,  the  number  will  be  much  greater^ 

viz.  about  1200,   a  majority  of  which  is  601. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Poftlethwflyte  reckons  639,000  taxable  performs 
in  England^  excluding  Wales 3.  And  every  perfon, 
V^ho  pays  tax,  ought  to  have  a  vote.  Calculators  did 
formerly  reckon  above  6,000,000  of  fouls  in  England 
and  Wales,  And  Dr.  Price  fhews,  that  there  is  great 
reafon  to  apprehend  (with  much  concern  I  write  it) 
that  c  we  have  loft  a  fourth  part  of  our  people.'  Sup- 
pofing  Pofththwayte's  number  of  taxable  perfons  in 
England  and  Wales  together  to  be  630,000 ;  dividing 
this  number  by  513  (hews,  that  no  member  ought 
to  be  voted  into  the  houfe  by  fewer  than  the  majority 
of  1200;  for  1200  have  a  right,  and  601  ought  to 
be  the  ftnalleft  number  of  votes  actually  given  to  him 
who  gains  his  election  againft  a  competitor.  Or  if 
we  calculate  by  counties,  the  prefent  flate  of  repre- 
fentation  will  appear  enormoufly  abfurd.  The  moft 
adequate  plan  for  forming  an  aflembly  of  repre- 
fentatives,  would  be,  for  every  county,  including  the 
cities,  "boroughs,  cinque  ports,  or  univerfities  it  hap- 
pens to  contain,  to  fend  in  a  proportion  of  the  513 
anfwering  to  its  contribution  to  the  public  expence. 
Were  that  the  plan,  we  fhould,  in  the  fame  manner, 
fee  no  member  fent  into  the  houfe  by  fewer  than  feve- 
ral  hundreds  of  voters.  Of  which  hereafter. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

View  of  the  frefent  State  of  Parliamentary  Repre- 

fentation. 

s 

LET  the  reader  judge  for  himfelf  of  the  monftrous 
irregularity  of  parliamentary  reprefentation,  from 
the  following  view  of  it  by  the  learned  and  indefati- 

D  4  gably 
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gably  laborious  Brown  Willis,  Efqj   in  his  NOTIT. 
PARLIAM. 

In  the  following  extract,  I  have  dated  the  majority 
as  the  only  electors  in  each  place ;  which  they  really 
are,  the  votes  of  the  minority  being  inefficient.  I 
have  given  to  J^filUngford,  for  inftance,  76,  the  majo- 
rity of  150  electors,  which  latter  is  the  whole  number 
of  voters  in  that  borough  ;  fo  that  no  member  fop 
Wallingford  can  be  elected  by  more  than  76  efficient 
votes ;  and  he,  who  has  76  votes,  is  as  effectually 
elected  as  if  he  had  the  whole  150.  And  I  have  com- 
puted the  number  of  votes,  which  elect  the  majority 
of  the  houfe,  as  the  majority  is  the  fame,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  of  legiflation,  with  the  whole  5583  mm.  con. 

WALLINGFORD  fends  2  members  chofen  by  76, 

the  majority  of  150. 

Agmondeftam  — —  2   • •• — —   66, 

Wendover  •          2    • 8i« 

Marlow  2 76, 

Lejkeard  •          2  •    • 51. 

LeflwitLiel  —  2 13. 

^Truro  "         2  « •  14. 

Bodmin  — —  2 * —    19. 

Hdjlon  2 34. 

Saltajh  — —  2 15. 

Camelford  •   •      2    • 10. 

Weft  law  ~—  2 40. 

Cramp  tund  —  2          •  -                — -     5. 

Carried  over  26  500. 

The  right  of  election  at  Gnanfoanfis  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  nine  men,  and  burgefles  made  by  them,  which 
burgeffes,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  accounted  as  free  elec* 
tors,  being  made  for  the  purpofe  of  the  election.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  other  places^  which  I  have  not  noted, 
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I 

Brought  over             26                                 500. 

Eaftloiu  fends  2  members  chofen  by  25. 

Penryn  * 2 —     51. 

I'regoney  —  2- 51* 

ftoffmey  —  2 I  r. 

St.  Ives  —  2  — > —     76. 

£/.  Germains,  —  2 — - —     26. 

5*.  Michael  •. 2 14. 

Newport  '          2 •     31, 

£f.  Mawes  •          2 — 16. 

Kellington  •  2 _ — —     <jr. 

Cocker  mqutk  • 2 101. 

Totnefs  —  2 54. 

Plimpton  "          2 : I  or. 

Honyton  *         2 I  or, 

jf/hburton  •          2 IOI. 

Clifton?  Dewnfiire        2 50. 

Bereajlon  — ,  2 36. 

Tiverton  •          2  •  ••         —             •     14. 

/,  Dorfetjhire  — — •  2 51. 

?,  ditto,  —  2 • 26. 

Bridport  2 6l, 

War  el)  am  •    -      2 _— . 


Corfe-CaJlle  •          2         »  71, 

Maldon^  Ejfix               •  2 •  14, 

Harwich                         2 •  17. 

Weobly*    Herefordjh.  *—  2  -————-  43. 

Huntingdon                     •           2 — IOI. 

£J>ueenborougb9  Kent       • 2 -        —  36. 

,  Lancashire      •          2 — • 


Carried  over         88  2019. 
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Brought  over        88  2019. 

Wigan                            fends  2  members  chofen  by  101. 

Cllthero                           —  2  --  —  —  46. 

Bojion,  Lincolnjhire       •          2  -          •  101. 

Grimjby                          -  2  •            --  41. 

Thetford,  Norfote          -  2  ---  17. 

Cafih  Rtfing                   -  2  ---  1  6. 

Brackley,  Nortbampt.    -  2  --  —  17. 

Higbam  Ferrers             •          2  --  __  51. 

Morpetb,  NorthumberL  --  2  -             •  --  101. 

Eaft  Retford,  Nottingh.  -  2  ---  76. 

Banbury,   Oxford/hire    •          2  ---  -  10. 

Wenlock  Magna^  Salop  —  2  ---  •  51. 

Bijbofs  Cajlle                -  2  ---  51. 

.Bath,  Somerfetjblre        -  2  ---  17. 

Minehcad                       —  2  ---  81, 

Ilchefter    ----------  r*  -  -  2  ---  61. 

Melbarne                        —  -  2  -  —  --  26. 

Wincbefter                      -  2-  --  -  -  51. 

Southampton                   •          2              >  --  51. 

Yarmouth,  Wight          •          2  ---  26  , 

Peter  sfi  'eld  —  2  -  "-  --  78. 

Newport^  Wight  -  2  ---  .  13, 

Stcckbridge  '  -  2  --  •  -  26. 

Newton,  Wight  >          2  •            --  —  •  I, 

The  lord  of  this  borough   appoints  a  mayor  and 
twelve  burgefTes,  who  choofe  the  members, 
Chrlfi  church,  Hampjb.    —  2  —  -  —  .—       7,. 

Here  likewife  the  corporation  of  13  make  the  bur- 
gefTes  as  they  pleafe.  Therefore  the  corporation  only 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  ele&ors. 


Carried  over        138 
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Brought  over         138  3I3^« 

Lymington  fends  2  members  chofen  by  41, 

jPhitcburch  -  2  ----     21. 

The  freeholders   are  the   ele&ors,  who  cannot  be 

above  40,  as  there  are  but  100  houfes  in  the  town. 

•  -  2  -  •* 


Yet  there  are  600  houfes  in  the  town. 
Dunwicb  •  -  •  2  -  - 

Or  ford  -  2  --- 

'Aldborsugh                     •  -  2  -  ---  :  -  43. 

Eye                                -  2  ---  lor. 

St.  Edmondjbury             -  2  ---  2O. 

Bletckingley,  Surry         -          2  —  -  ---  46. 

Ryegate                            '  -  2  ---  1  01. 

-Gatton                            ^  -  2  ---  u. 

Hafemere                       -  2  —  ---  31. 

Horjham                         -  2  -  ---  33. 

'Midhurft                        -  -  2  ---  56. 

JM?w  Skofekann            _  2  ---  36. 

Bramber                        *  -  2  ---  •  8. 

^7///j  fays,   there  are  not  above  20  houfes,  and  that 
the  members  are  ele&ed  by  the  burgh-holders. 

Eaft  Grin/led                 -  2  --  :  --  —  19. 

Arundel^  Suffolk             -  2  ---  54, 

Jppleby,  Weftmor  eland  -  2  --  •  -  51. 

New  Sarum                    —  2  •             --  29. 

Wilton                            -  2  --  --  41. 

Downton                         —  —  .  2  •  31. 

Hindon                           •          2  ----  31. 

'Heytefbury                       •          2  —  -  26. 

Wejlbury                           •           2  ---  26. 

2  —  —  -  -  1  8. 


Carried  over        190  4085. 
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Brought  over         190  4085. 

Cbippenkam  fends  2  members  chofen  by  76. 

Mabnfbitry.  --  2  —  -----       y. 

Cricklade  --  2  —  ---  —  -  —  •  —     81. 

Bedwin  •          2  ----     41. 

Ludgerfaal  •          2  ---  —  .     36. 

Old  Sarum  -••        2  —  ----       i. 

*  Here  is  but  one  houfe,'  fays  Willis^  A.  D.  1750.  I 
have  been  told  that  now  there  is  no  houfe.  I  was 
therefore  going  to  charge  the  two  Old  Sarum  fena- 
tors  to  nobody.  But  as  Willis  fays,  the  lord  of  the 
borough  appoints  a  bailiff  and  fix  burgefles,  to  whom 
he  gives  his  conge  d'elire.  I  have  called  them  bis  repre- 
fentatives.  And  furely  he,  and  the  lord  of  the  borough 
of  Newton,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight  9  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  reprefentation  they  have  in  parli- 
ament. 
Bewdley  <  m  -  2  <  '  -  ••-—  8. 

I  flate  Bewdley  at  8,    the  majority  of  14,   as  the 
Other  20  are  appointed  by  the  14. 

Knare/borottgby  Torkjh.  ~  -  -  2  —  >  —  ^—  --  —     26. 
Scarborough  "          2  --  •  -  -     20. 

Rip  p  on  -  2  -------  i  or. 

Hey  don  >          2  —  -  --  •     42. 

Borougbbridge  __  2  ---  :  --  —     33, 

Malton  *    H.  .  2      »    *  --  •  "  51. 

«—  -^.  2  ------     23, 

-.  --  2  —  --  --     38. 

This  town  and  Borougbbridge  are  both  in  one  parifh, 
the  only  fingle  parifli  in  England  that  fends  4  members. 
North  Allerion  -  2  —  -  - 


cinq,  port     •>.  --  2  —  --  101. 


Carried  over        224  4861. 
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Brought  over  224                              4861. 

Hytbe^  cinq,  port  fends  2  members  chofen  by  26. 

New  Romney,  ditto.      2 17. 

Rye  2 —     51. 

WincMfea  2 21. 

Seaford^  cinq,  port        2 21. 

Beaumaurlce^   Wales      I 13. 

Montgomery  — — -  I 41. 

Steyning  •  2 —     41* 

Devifes  •          2 72. 

The  corporation  confifts  of  36,  who  make  what 
burgefles  they  pleafe.  They  being  probably  at  the 
command  of  the  corporation,  are  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted free  electors.  Let  us,  however  add  36  to 
the  corporation,  which  will  make  the  majority  of 
electors  72. 

Wotton  Baffet  2 76. 

Shaftejbury  2 • 151. 

Marlborougb  — —  2 2. 

The  members  are  elected  by  the  corporation  only, 
which  are  a  mayor  2nd  two  bailiffs. 

Droiiwioh  — ,  2 21. 

Newark  2 151. 

Buckingham  -  2 7. 

Barn/1  aple  — —  2 151. 


254 

From  this  extract  we  fee,  thafc^254  members  are  actu- 
ally elected  by  5723  votes;  now  the  moft  numerous 
meeting  of  the  commons  ever  known,  was  on  occafion 
of  the  debate  about  Walpole^  A.  D.  1 741.  There  were 
then  502  in  the  houfe.  Therefore  254  comes  very 
near  a  majority  of  the  houfe,  or  the  wbderattlng  and 
efficient  number.  And  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  illuf- 
3  trious 
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trious  5723,  who  have  the  power  of  conftituting 
lawgivers  over  the  property  of  the  nation,  are  them- 
felves  perfons  of  no  property. 

In  North  Britain  the  number  of  fouls  is  about 
1,500,000.  The  males  between  16  and  56  are 
300,000.  Allowing  one  third  part  to  be  their  own 
matters,  and  to  be  above  receiving  charity,  no  Scotch 
member  ought  to  be  ele&ed  by  fewer  than  a  majority  of 
2000  votes.  But  there  are  many  inftances  of  members 
elected  in  North  Britain  by  almoft  as  fmall  a  number 
as  in  England.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  in 
North  Britain^  though  the  country  be  nothing  as  to 
riches,  compared  with  England,  yet  there  are  fewer 
beggars,  Almoft  all  are  houfekeepers,  though  a  great 
number  of  thofe  houfes  are  wretched  hovels.  So  that 
almoft  all  adult  males  ought  to  be  voters  in  North 
Britain. 

Lord  Talbot  %  in  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
&.  D.  1739?  fuppofes,  that  50,000  ele6l  the  majo- 
rity of  the  houfe.  And  he  juftly  exclaims  againft  that 
number,  as  utterly  difproportionate,  which  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  if  the  due  number  be  416,000  or  639,000. 
What  would  his  lordfhip  have  faid,  had  he  known 
that  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  50,000  fend 
in  the  majority  of  our  law-makers  ? 

Taking  the  whole  reprefentative  for  South  and 
North  Britain,  the  members  for  counties  are  only 
131  of  the  558,  of  which  131,  42  are  for  Scotland  and 
Wales  b.  The  members,  therefore,  for  the  boroughs 
and  cinque  ports,  which  ought  not  to  be  one  in  ten, 
compared  with  thofe  for  the  counties,  are  382,  above 
four  times  as  many.  So  that  for  one  member,  who 

may 
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may  be  fuppofed  to  come  fairly  into  the  houfe,  four 
(if  we  except  a  few  for  the  great  cities)  are  fent  by 
the  pooreft  of  the  people,  dire&ed  by  court-  influence. 

We  have  feen  above,  p.  38,  that,  dividing  the 
right  of  voting  as  it  ought  to  be,  no  member  fhould 
be  elected  by  fewer  than  the  majority  of  800  votes. 
But  we  find,  that  not  one  member  of  all  thefe  256 
is  elected  by  a  number  fo  high  as  300  ;  and  a  multi- 
tude by  a  number  below  20. 

If  we  take  the  places,  where  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors comes  below  20,  it  is  fhameful  what  a  propor- 
tion of  the  513  is  fent  into  the  houfe  by  a  handful, 
and  that  handful  moftly  people  in  low  circumftances, 
and  therefore  obnoxious  to  bribery,  or  under  the 
power  of  their  fupenors. 

LESTWITHIEL  fends  2  members  chofen  by  13. 

Truro  —  2  —  -  - 

Bodmm  -          2  —  i 


Saltajb  -  2  —  -  —  .     15. 

Came/ford  •          2  --  •     10* 

BoJJlney  -  2  --     II. 

St.  Michael  -  2  -  — 

St.  Mawes  -         2  --  ... 

Tiverton  •  -  -  2  —  —  -  —  ... 

Maldon  «         2  —  —  —  -  — 

Harwich  —  -  2  —  . 

Thetford  -  -  2  --  —     j7 

Brackhy  -         2  -  -  J7 

Banbury  .          2  -  -      .          j  r 

Bath  —  —  2  --  -  —  .  —  _     17 

Newport,  Wight  •  -  2  ----  _     1  3. 

Newton,  ditto,  «    .    .  2  -  -  __       r 

Andover  *    —  2   ...«,,  ,.._          -    _ 


Carried  over        36  246. 
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Brought  over         36  246* 

Gatton  fends  2  members  chofen  by  u, 

Bramber 

Eafl  Grin/lead     . 
Calm 
Malmjbury 
Old  Sarum 
Bewdley 
New  Romney 
Marlborougb 
Buckingham  «—  —  2  --- 


'        '     364- 

Here  we  fee  56  members  (about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole  for  England)  are  fent  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons by  364  votes,  which  number  ought  noft-to  fend 
in  one  member.  For  no  member  ought  to  be  elected 
by  fewer  than  the  majority  of  800,  upon  the  moft 
moderate  calculation,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  in  order 
to  give  410,000  voters  their  due  and  equally  diftri- 
buted  fhare  of  legiflative  power,  without  which  equal 
diftribution  the  majority  of  the  men  of  property  are 
^nflaved  to  the  handful  of  beggars,  who,  by  electing 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  fo  great 
an  overbalance  of  power  over  them,  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  every  point  in  direct  opposition  to  their  opinion, 
and  to  their  intereft. 

Here  we  fee  (monjlrum  borrcndum,  ingem  !  )  two 
perfons,  the  lord  of  the  pitiful  town  of  Newton,  in 
the  iile  of  Iffgbt,  and  him  of  Old  Sarum,  Wiltfmrf, 
where  there  is  not  a  houfe,  fend  in  as  many  members 
as  the  ineftimable  wealth  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
which  the  livery,  who  are  the  legal  electors,  are 
,8^000;  and  the  perfons,  who  ought  to  have  votes 

are 
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are  probably  30,000,  and  upwards.     Here  two  indi- 
viduals have  equal  weight  in  the  flate  with  30,000  ! 

The  following  counties,  A.  D.  1693  to  1697  on 
an  average,  paid  annually  as  follows,  each  refpec- 
tively  fo  many  parts  in  513  of  the  land-tax  and  fub- 
fidy ;  and  feat  members  as  follows  a. 

Land-tax.  Subfidy. 

Cumberland  •  I 

Dcrfet  9 

Wejlnwr  eland                         I 
Cornwal                 — —       8     — — 
Middlefex  80 

According  to  this  eftimate,  Mid  die f ex  ^  with  its 
towns,  contributes  of  land-tax  and  fubfidy  together 
265  parts  of  513.  Therefore  Middlefex  ought  to  be 
reprefented  by  265  members.  And  Cornwal  contri* 
butes  of  land-tax  and  fubfidy  together  13  parts  of  513. 
Therefore  Cormval  ought  to  fend  13  members. 

Men  of  large  property  ought  likewife  to  have  more 
votes,  than  thofe,  who  have  lefs  to  fecure.  Property 
ought  in  all  ftates  to  have  its  proportional  weight  and 
confequence. 

In  the  Eafl  India  aft  of  1773,  which  was  heavily 
complained  of  for  its  injuftice,  there  is  yet  one  very 
equitable  regulation,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  viz. 
That  every  proprietor  of  30007.  ftock  fhall  have  two 
votes ;  of  6000  /.  3  ;  and  of  10,000  /.  4  votes  at  elec- 
tions of  directors  b. 

The  Eritijh  government,  therefore,  taking  it  accord- 
ing to  its  avowed  ftate,  is  neither  abfolute  monarchy 
nor  limited  monarchy,  nor  ariftocracy,  nor  democracy, 
nor  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy  and  demo- 

VOL.  I.  E  cracv; 

«  • 
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cracy  ;  but  may  be  called  a  ptochocracy  (the  reader 
will  pardon  a  new  word)  or  government  of  beggars. 
For  a  few  beggarly  boroughs  do  avowedly  ele6t  the 
moft  important  part  of  the  government,  the  part 
which  commands  the  purfe.  It  is  true  this  is  only 
the  oftenfibie  {late  of  things.  The  Britifo  govern- 
ment is  really  a  juntocracy  (I  doubt  the  reader  will  now 
think  I  prefume  upon  his  good  nature)  or  government 
by  a  minifler  and  his  crew.  For  tSe  court  directs  the 
beggars  whom  to  chooie. 

Is  this  the  univcrfally  admired  and  univerfally  envied 
Britijb  conftitution  ? 

Hov/   much    more    proper  would  a    petition    have 
been,  from  the  friends  of  liberty  to   the  king,  to  fet 
himfelf  at  the   head  of  a  plan  for  reftoring  indepen- 
dency   to   parliament,     than   petitioning    him   to    dif- 
fohe  that  which  was  then  fitting.     What  point  could 
have  been  gained   by  that  meafure  ?   It  is  a  handful 
of  beggars,   bribed,  or  av/ed,   by   the  court,   or  the 
grandees,  that  fends  the  majority  of  the  members  into 
the  houfe.     Would  not  they  have  fent  back  the  fame 
men  ?    Did  they  dare  to  fend  any  others  ?  If  it  be  faid, 
that  the  duTolution  of  the    parliament    then   fitting 
would  have   redrefled  all  grievances,  it  muft  foll'ow, 
that  a  new  parliament  would  ;    but  how  many  new 
parliaments  have  we  feen  fince  the  revolution  ?  Yet  we 
have   now    {landing   armies,    feptennial    parliaments, 
rotten  boroughs,  placemen  in  the  houfe,  excifes,  &c. 
Though  I   have  not  the  lead  idea  of  wifhing  fo 
great  a  change  in  the  conftitution,  as  would  exclude 
king  and  lords  from  parliament ;  yet  I  may,  I  think, 
be  allowed  juft  to  mention,  that  the  great  power  by 
our  conftitution   vefted  in   a  jmall  number  of  indivi- 
duals,   which   will   always   make  an  inequality,   and 
an  unbalancing,  ought  to  make  us  the  more  defirous 
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of  reducing,  ifpofTible,  one  of  our  three  eftates  at  lead, 
to  fomewhat  a  little  nearer  to  adequate,  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Reprefentation  in  the  houfe  of  commons  is  inade- 
quate in  other  refpects  befides  thofe  already  mentioned. 
In  antient  times,   when  parliaments  were  finl  efta- 
blimed,    there   was   no    property,    but    that  of  land. 
Therefore  all  powers,  and   all   honours,  were   heaped 
on  the  landed  men.     The  confequence  was,   that  the 
landed  intereft  was  too  well  reprefented,  to  the  detri- 
ment (in  our   times)   of  the  mercantile  and  monied. 
This  is  an  occafion  of  various   evils.     For   many  of 
our  country-gentlemen  are  but  bad  judges  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  mercantile  interefr,   and  do  not  wifely 
confult  it  in  their  bills  and  acts.     Of  this  kind  are  the 
game-act,  the  dog-act,  and  taxes  on  every  neceffary 
of  life,   which  give  our  rivals  in  trade  a  great  advan- 
tage over  us.     And  minirters,  to  curry  favour  with 
the  houfe  of  commons,   are  tempted  to  burden  com- 
merce with  taxes   for  the  fake  of  eafmg  the  landed 
intereft.     See  the  art  of  IValpole  a  to  this  purpofe,  by 
propofmg  to  eafe  the  land  of  one  milling  in  the  pound, 
and  laying  a  duty  on  fait  for  three  years,    to  make  up 
the  deficiency.     It  v/as  objected  to  thispropofal,  That 
the  falt-duty  was  always  reckoned  a  grievous  burden 
upon  the  manufacturing  poor,  and  was  therefore  taken 
off;  and  that  it  was  a  ftrange  paradox,  that  the  landed 
gentlemen  were  poorer  than  the  poor,  and  therefore  in 
more  need  of  relief  from  a  heavy  tax. 

It  is  the  overbalance  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
landed  men,  that  has  produced  the  bounty  on  exporta- 
tion of  corn  (of  which  more  fully  hereafter)  which 
increafes  the  manufacturer's  expence  of  living,  and 

E  2  dif- 
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diicourages  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures^ 
This  is,  in  the  end,-  hurtful  to  the  landed  intereft. 
But  fhort  fi  tinted  and  ielfifh  men  do  not  fee  it  in  that 

o 

light ;  nor  will  feem  to  underftand,  that  the  land-tax,, 
while  nominally  three  {hillings  in  the  pound,  is  not 
really  nine-pence.  The  time  was,  when  land  in 
England  might  have  been  purchafed  for  a  5Oth  part 
of  its  prefent  value.  What  has  given  it  the  49  parts 
additional  worth  ?  Can  any  one  imagine,  the  diffe- 
rence is  owing  to  any  thing,  but  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures ? 

A.  D.  1373,  a  parliament  being  called,  it  was  ex- 
prefsly  mentioned  in  the  writ,  that  from  every  burgh 
there  ihould  be  fent  two  burgefTes,  '  the  mcft  difcreet 
'  and  fufficient,  who  had  the  greateft  fkill  in  fhip- 
6  ping  and  merchandizing  V 

There  was  a  claufe  in  the  election-bill  in  king 
William's  time  for  rendering  merchants  eligible  into 
parliament,  making  oath,  that  they  were  worth  5000  /.  k 

c  When  the  young  nobility  rnd  gentry  (fays  Dave- 
*•  nant]  employ  their  time  and  thoughts  carefully  to  in- 
4  fpeft  and  confider  the  kingdom's  foreign  traffic,  they 

*  will  evidently  fee  how  much  their  landed  intereft  de- 

*  pends  upon  it ;  they  will  find  that  as  trade  brought 

*  land  from  12  to  25,  the  general  rental  from  6  to  14 

*  millions,  and  the  kingdom's  capital  from  72  to  252 
4  millions,  reckoning  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
'  and  perfonal  eftates,  18  years  purchafe  at  a  medium  -9 

*  fo  it  may  bring  land  from  25  to  50  years  purchafe, 
c  and  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  &c.  from  18  to 
6  26  years  purchafe,  the  general  rental  from  14  millions 
c  to  28  millions,   and  the  kingdom's  capital  from  252 

4  to 
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«  to  above  JOOO  millions,   if  by   induftry  and  prudent 

*  management  it  can  be  rendered  more  extenfive.     But 

O 

*  the  mutual  dependance  between  land  and  trade,    we 
c  hope,  has  been  fufficiently  made  out  in  the  fbries  of 
'  thefe  difcourfes  V 

It  was  owing  to  a  want  of  merchants  in  the  houfe, 
that  the  bill  for  retraining  paper-credit  in  America  was 
brought  in.  And  it  was  no  fmall  difs:race  to  the 

t>  o 

houfe,  that  there  were  petitions  againft  it  prefented 
from  mod  of  the  agents  for  the  colonies,  as  an  impru- 
dent and  hurtful  fcheme.  Poftlethwayte^  in  his  DICT. 
OF  COMM.  and  BRIT.  TRUE  SYST.  has  made  many 
remarks  on  the  advantage  .of  merchants  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  ;  to  whom  I  muft  refer  the  reader. 

Is  not  an  ariftocracy  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  or  of  one  clafs,  or  one  intereft,  excluding  the 
body  of  the  people  of  property  from  their  due  weight 
in  government  ?  Is  not  our  houfe  of  peers  wholly,  and 
our  houfe  of  commons  chiefly  filled  with  men,  whole 
property  is  land  ?  Is  not  therefore  the  government  of 
this  mercantile  and  manufacturing  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  intereft  to  the  exclufion  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufaclural  ?  Does  not  then  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  tend  too  much  to  ariftocracy  ? 

The  eldeft  fons  of  Scotch  peers  are  declared  incapa- 
ble of  fitting:  in  the  houfe  of  commons  b.  But  the 

O 

fons  of  Engirjh  peers  may  fit,  fo  that  ten  individuals 
out  of  one  family  may  be  legiflators.  Is  not  this  too 
ariftocratical  ? 

It  is  faid,  property  in  land  is  more  capable  of  being 
proved,  than  in  merchandice,  manufactures,  or  ftocks. 
But  this  is  frivolous  -9  for  any  man,  though  poffefTed 

E  3  of 
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of  an  oftenfible  land-eftate,  may  be  in  debt  to  more 
than  the  value  of  his  eilate  j  and  where  is  then  his 
qualification  ? 

The  interefl  of  merchants  is  fo  much  the  intereft  of 
the  nation,  that  there  cr.n  hardly  be  too  many  mer- 
chants in  parliament.  The  London  members  almofi: 
always  vote  on  the  fide  of  liberty.  It  is  objected, 
that  each  merchant  will  probably  vote  in  parliament 
for  what  is  moll  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  parti- 
cular branch.  True.  Therefore  let  a  confiderable 
number  of  merchants  always  .have  feats  in  the  houfe, 
and  then  all  different  interefls  will  be  confulted.  It 
has  likewife  been  argued,  that  merchants  are  bad 
members,  becaufe  they  are  liable  to  be  influenced  in 
favour  of  the  court  by  government  contracts.  But 
here  again  comes  in  my  obfervation  concerning  par- 
tial reformations.  Correct  all  the  pther  abufcs,  and 
court-influence  will  become  impofTible.  Then  will 
appear  the  advantage  of  merchants  in  the  houfe  of 
common?.  Of  all  which  more  hereafter. 

As  to  the  monied  interefl,  if  the  public  debts  are 
not  to  be  paid,  or  fome  fubiiantial  fecurity  found  for 
them,  it  would  be  very  proper,  that  the  monied 
intereft  (as  fuch)  fhould  have  reprefentation  in  par- 
liament. Elfe  what  fecurity  have  we,  that  a'  profli- 
gate court  will  not  {hut  up  the  exchequer,  as  Charles 
II,  did,  and  obtain,  by  corrupt  means,  the  fanction 
of  parliament  for  the  meafure  ?  It  is  indeed  alledged, 
that  the  mercantile,  manufa&uraL  and  monied  inte- 
r^fls  are  reprefented  by  the  members  (or  the  cities, 
£nd  boroughs.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 
Becaufe  the  qualification  required  is  always  to  be  iij 
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CHAP.     V. 

How  parliamentary  Reprefentation  came  to  be  thus 

inadequate. 

Eprefentation  in  the  commons  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment came  to  be  thus  out  of  all  proportion  in- 
adequate, in  much  the  fc;me  manner  as  cities  come  to 
be  built  in  defiance  of  all  plan  or  regularity,  by  every 
land-proprietor's  humouring  his  own  caprice  in  build- 
ing upon  his  own  ground.  Our  kings  and  our  queens 
gave  and  took  away  the  privilege  offending  members, 
as  pieafed  their  fancy  without  all  regard  to  juftice,  or 
proportion. 

Mr.  Carte a  alledges,  that  the  lawyers,  in  the 
puritan  times,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  own 
party,  fearched  old  records,  and  found,  that  many 
towns  of  the  king's  demefne  had  been  fummoned 
once  or  twice  by  Edward  I.  to  fend  reprefenta- 
tives ;  and  on  this  founded  a  pretence,  that  thefe 
were  in  all  times  parliament-towns.  c  Thus  (fays 

*  he)    the  puritans  got  the  afcendancy   in  the  houfe  $ 
(  and  thus   was  an   unreafonable  difproportion  in  the 

*  representation  of  the  kingdom  introduced  to  the  in- 

*  finite  prejudice  of  the  cohftitution.' 

Mr.  Carte  fhews,  that  the  mode  of  reprefentation 
eftablifhed  in  antient  times  was  tolerably  adequate  -9 
iut  c  that  the  cafe  is  now  vaftly  altered.  There  is 
4  no  longer  any  juft  or  rea'fonable  proportion  in  the 
c  reprefentation.  For,  whilft  all  the  landed  intereft  is 
£  reprefented  by  92  members,  and  the  trading  or  mo- 

E  4  «  nied 
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c  nied  intereft  a  by  about   ico  deputies  of  cities  and 

*  great  towns,  there  are  abpvc  300  reprefentatives  of 
£  fmall,  inconfiderable,   and   many   of  thefe  beggarly 
c  boroughs,  who  by  a  majority  of  3  to  2,  arc  able  to  dif- 
c  pofe  of  the  property  of  all  the  landed  and  opulent  men 

*  in  the  kingdom  in  defpite  of  their  unanimous  diflenf, 
6  Thefe  have  long  been  confidered  as  the  rotten  part  of 
c  our  conftitution,  and  being  venal  as  well  as  poor, 

*  they  have  been  the  chief  fource  of  the  corruption 

*  complained  of  in  modern  parliaments.' 

c  Foreigners,  who  know  and  reflect  on  this  inequa- 

*  lity  in  our  reprefentation^  which  they  cannot  recon- 

*  cile  to  common   fenfe,  ftand  amazed  at  hearing  us 

*  brag  of  the  excellency  of  our  constitution,  while  it 

*  labours  under  fo  fundamental  a  defect,  and  are  apt 

4  to  doubt,  whether  the  fenfe  of  parliament  is  really 
$  the  fenfe  of  the  nation/  &c.  b 

According  to  Borlafe^  author  of  the  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  CORNWAL,  only  5  boroughs  of  that  county 
fent  10  members,  and  the  county  2,  23  Edw.  I, 
and  Leflwiibiel  fent  2  more,  33  Edw.  I.  Thus 
it  remained,  excepting  one  change,  to  6  Edw.  VI. 
when  7  other  boroughs  were  allowed  to  fend  2 
members  each,  i  Mary^  another  v/as  added,  and  4, 
and  5  of  the  fame  reign,  another,  i  Eliz.  another ; 

5  of  the  fame  reign,   2  others ;  13  of  the  fame  queen, 
2  others ;     and    27,    another  ;    in   all   21   boroughs, 

which, 


a  This  is  notjuft.  For  the  members  fent  by  cities  and 
great  towns  are  commonly  landed  gentlemen,  as  much  as  the 
others,  and  do  not  confider  themfelves  as  particularly  ob- 
liged to  take  care  of  the  trading,  much  lefs  of  the  monied 
intereft. 

*. 
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which,  with  the  county,  make  up  44  members.  The 
caufe  of  this  partiality  for  Cornwall,  he  thinks,  was 
that  dutchy's  being  in  the  crown,  and  yielding  a  greater 
royal  revenue,  than  any  other  county,  all  which  was 
very  convenient  for  our  kings  and  queens,  as  the  places 
were  poor,  and  confequently  dependent.  So  that  pro- 
bably the  very  defign  of  giving  this  privilege  to  thefe 
paltry  boroughs  was,  to  obtain  for  the  court  an  undue 
influence  in  parliament.  And  ought  they  then  to  be 
allowed  a  privilege,  unjuft  in  itfelf  and  given  with  un- 
juft  viev/s  ?  Towns  came  to  be  burghs  (that  is,  pri- 
vileged within  themfelves,  and  freed  from  certain  taxes 

O  •* 

and  tallages)  by  charters  of  lords  or  kings  a.  It  was 
originally  left  to  the  fherirF  of  each  county  to  name 
the  burghs,  which  fiiould  fend  members  b.  The 
oldeft  returns  extant  of  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gefies,  are  26  Edward  I.  viz,  2  knights  for  7£'7//-- 
Jlnre,  2  citizens  for  New  Sarum,  2  burgefles  for 
Dounton,  2  for  Devizes.,  2  for  Chippenham^  2  for 
Malmejbu: y  c.  But  afterwards,  12  Edw.  III.  there* 
were  returned  only  2  knights  for  the  county,  2 
citizens  for  Sarum,  2  for  Wilton,  2  for  Daunton, 
and  2  for  Merkberg,  [Marlborough  d.J  Brady  men- 
tions many  inftances  of  places  difcoritinuing  to  fend 
members,  and  then  beginning  again,  and  difcontinu- 
ing  again,  for  100  to  300  years,  cf<r.  And,  which  is 
extraordinary,  the  returning  officer  would  often  return, 
€  Nulla  eft  alia,  &c.  There  are  no  more  cities,  nor 
4  burghs  in  my  bailywick,'  though  more  cities  and 
burghs  in  the  fame  bailywick,  or  county,  had  formerly 
Tent  members  e.  He  meant,  c  There  is  no  other  city 

6  or 
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*  or  burph,  fit  to  fend  members  :    for   the  fherifF,    at 

O       '  f 

his  pleafure,  often  fparcd  the  decayed  burghs  the  ex- 
pence  of  fending  members,  though  there  was  a  law, 
5  Rich.  II.  c.  4.  for  punifhing  fherifrs,  who  failed 
in  this  refpech  The  fherifFs,  in  their  returns,  ftiii 
extant,  often  mention,  that  there  are  no  other 
places  in  the  county,  now  able  to  fend  members  a. 
There  is  no  inftance  (fays  Brady  h)  of  any  burgh's 
complaining  of  its  not  .being  rep'refented.  But  there 
are  inilances  of  their  petitioning  to  be  excufed  fending 
members. 

Mr.  Willh  thinks,  there  were  before  Edw.  VI. 
about  130  cities  and  boroughs,  in  all,  that  returned 
members  to  parliament  c,  and  that  the  original  num- 
ber was  not  confiderably  increafed  til)  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  but  continued  from  the  middle  of  Ed- 
ward III.  much  the  fame,  (not  30  new  boroughs  being 
created  between  Edw.  I.  and  Edw.  VI.)  excepting  that 
fome  boroughs  intermitted  fending  for  fome  time,  as 
50,  joo,  to  400  years,  and  afterwards  begun  again. 
In  feveral  parliaments,  as  18  Edw.  III.  cjjV.  the  re- 
cords fay,  '  In  hoc  part.  &.c.  In  this  parliament  there 
'  were  no  briefs  [or  writs]  fent  to  any  city  or  burgh? 

*  but   to   the   counties  only  V     There  were  likcwife 
councils,    or  parliaments,  in  which  were  only  mem- 
bers from  trading  towns,   and  no  knights  of  {hires  e. 

O  r  l- > 

There  were  17  places  made  burghs,  with  privilege  of 
fending  members,  by  Henry  VI f.  The  cinque  potts 
are  now  8  ;  though  the  very  name  mews,  that 
they  were  originally  but  5  *.  Prynne  fays  Wales 
fent  48  members,  temp.  Edward  II.  But  Henry  VIII, 

fummoned 

a    "Brady i   i.   Of  LUIIGHS,   ijzetpafT.          b  Ibid.  59. 
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fommoned  only  12  knights  and  12  burgelTes  a.  Some 
trading  places  fent  repreientatives,  upon  occafional 
£jmrnonfes  to  councils  for  regulating  trade.  Mr. 
Willis  likewife  gives  a  lilt  of  burghs,  which  formerly 
returned  members,  and  c  which  if  reftored  (fays  he  b) 

*  would  conftJtiite  a  parliament  near  half  as  numerous, 

*  as  the  reprefentatiye  of  burghs  was  before  Edward 
4  VI.'    The  county-palatine  of  Gbejier^  and  city  of  the 
fame,  fent   no  members  before  Edward  VI.  c      Nor 
Durham  county-palatine  and  city  before  25  Car.  II.  d 

*  The  frnall  boroughs,  to  which  the  privilege  of  fend- 
c  ing  members  had  been  granted  for  the  fupport  of  mi- 
c  nifterial  influence,  and  corruption,  were  deprived  of 
c  their  right  of  election,'  A.  D.  1654,  under  the  ufur- 
pation    of    Cromwel e.     In  former    times,   the    king's 
learned  council,    the  civilians,    mailers    in  chancery, 
were  fummoned  to    attend  parliament,    but  without 
voices,  as.  now  the  judges  ;   and  the  bilhops  were    to 
bring  with  them  '  their  dean  and  chapter,  their  arch- 

*  deacon,  and  all  the  clergy  \totumque  clerum\  of  their 

*  diocefe,     by    their    reprefsntatives   [procuratores]    to 
6  agree  \_ad  tonfentienduni\   to   the  things  which  (hall 
c  bu  ordained  *.'     This  laft  \ad  confentienduiri]  feems 
to  imply,    that  all  thefe  holy  men  had  fuffrage  in  par- 
1'ameiit.      But  lord   Coke   exprefsly   affirms   the  con- 
trary, and   indeed   it  is   not  probable   that  they   had, 
though  they  were  in  thofe  times  held  in  high  venera- 
tion.     There  were  33  abbots  futnmoned  to  parliament 
^Edward  III.    and    in    the -parliament   writs   6  Ed- 
ijard  III.  23  others,    bcfides  4  priors,   and   the  m after 
cf  the  order  of .$emplingbam3  who  were  not  ufu.illy  ia 

parliament. 

a  NOT.  PARL.  i.     Pref,  xv.  b  Ibid.  xxx. 
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parliament.     [I  have  forgot,  in  copying  this  out,  to 
fet  down  from  whence  I  took  it.]     c  Four  knights  for 

*  every  county,   and  two  men  for  every  city,    burgh, 

*  and  market-town,   were  fummoned  to  parliament,' 
A.  D.   1283,    temp.  Edward  I.  a      Near  the   end    of 
Edward  I.  writs  were  iiTued  out  for  all  the  counties, 
excepting    Che/hire    and    Durham  b.       A.   D.    1446, 
24  Henry  VI.   there  were    74  knights    in    parliament 
from  37  counties  j  one  of  which  is  Wigorn^  and  feve- 
ral  counties  are  left  out.     There  were  200  burgefies  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  houfe  of  commons  confifted  of  274 
members,    now  513,    for  England.     £1  have  forgot, 
in  extracting  this  paragraph,  to  mark  from  whence  I 
took  it.]    According  to  Black/lone e,  there  were  only  300 
members  in  the  commons  houfe  of  parliament  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  c     Therefore  the   number  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  almoft  doubled  in  about  300  years 
\>j  our  kings  and  queens  giving  privilege  of  election  to 
new  places. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  a  debate  about 
the  furrender  of  corporations.  B&da  (Qu.)  and 
Neivbury  furrendered  their  corporations  to  the  king. 
It  was  queftioneJ,  Whether  a  corporation  can  fur- 
render  its  charter,  which  is  robbing  pofterity.  And 
the  commons  called  upon  thofe  towns  to  fend  members, 
notwithftanding  the  furrender.  The  houfe  however 
cxcufed  their  fending  members  on  their  pleading  ina- 
bility, and  c  they  fent  none  fince  V  An  acl:  pafTed 
1690,  to  declare  the  right  and  freedom  of  election  for' 
the  cinque-ports.  Before  this  bill  the  wardens  of  the 
cinque-ports  claimed  a  right  of  nominating  to  each 

cinquet 
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cinque-port  one  perfon  to  ferve  as  baron  or  member 
of  parliament  a. 

In  Henry  Vlllth's  firft  parliament  there  were  148 
counties  and  boroughs,  which  Tent  members  ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  the  commons  was  298.  Durham 
and  Cbefter  were  not  in  the  lift.  The  6  boroughs  of 
Cornwal^  and  the  county,  probably  Tent  only  14  mem- 
bers, where  now  they  fend  44.  No  members  then  for 
Weflminfter.  Wiltjhire^  with  its  cities  and  boroughs,, 
fent  34.  Henry  gave,  or  reftored,  privilege  of  fend- 
ing members  to  14  counties,  chiefly  PVekh*  and  to  17 
towns  in  England  and  JVales^  and  to  Calais  in  France  ; 
in  all  32  counties  and  boroughs,  which  fent  to  parlia- 
ment 38  members.  Edward  VI.  gave  privilege  to  22 
boroughs  (no  counties)  and  they  fent  44  members. 
Queen  Mary,  to  14  boroughs,  which  fent  25  members. 
Elizabeth  to  31  boroughs,  v/hich  fent  62  members. 
James  I.  to  14  boroughs,  v/hich  fent  27  members. 
[I  have  forgot  to  mark  whence  I  took  this  paragraph.] 
February  I5T  1640,  The  commons  ordered  that  Cocker- 
mouth  fhould  be  reftored  to  its  former  privilege  of  fend- 
ing members  b.  November  26,  That  the  towns  of 
jtfjhperton  and  Honlton  fhould  likewife  fend  members  c. 
Oakbampton  had  no  members  fmce  7  Edward  II.  It 
was  reftored  at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament. 
Weakly  had  fent  no  members  fince  Edward  I.  It  was 
reftored  1640.  Milborn-port  fent  none  fmce  35  Ed- 
ward I.  'till  required  in  1640.  The  commons,  in  the 
fame  year,  ordered  that  Malton,  Allertm^  and  Seaford 
ihould  be  reftored  to  their  former  privileges. 

Under  Ja7nes  II.  the  power  of  electing  members  of 
parliament  was  in  many  places  transferred  from  the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants  in  general  to  the  magiftrates ;  becaufe  they 
were  likely  to  be  more  within  the  reach  of  bribery  a. 
7"he  borough  oi  Stockbrldge^  A.  D.  1689,  for  bribery, 
narrowly  efcaped  being  disfranchifed,  and  incapacitated 
for  ever  for  fending  members,  and  inftead  of  its  2 
members,  an  addition  was  propofed  to  be  made  of  2 
more  knights  of  the  mire  for  the  county  of  South- 
ampton b. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Evil  cf  tie  Boroughs  laving  fo  difprcpcrticnale  a 
Sbare  in  Parliamentary  Reprefentation. 

EMBERS  of  parliament  have  the  properties, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  nation  in  their  hands, 
and  hold  themfelves  accountable  to  no  man,  or  fet  of 
men,  for  the  laws  they  make.  Ought  the  truftees  of 
fo  great  a  charge  to  be  men  capable  of  giving  or  receiv- 
ing bafe  bribes  ?  Members  of  parliament  ought  to  be 
men  of  good  natural  parts,  education,  and  character, 
found  reafoners,  graceful  fpeakers,  knowing  in  the 
three  interefls,  viz.  the  landed,  the  commercial,  and 
the  monied,  in  general  hiftory,  law,  and  politics,  and 
in  the  hiftory,  laws,  and  politics  of  Britain^  learned 
in  human  nature,  and  matters  of  the  fpirit  and  difpo- 

fition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 

•— >  •, 

of  the  colonies.  Is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  fet  of  miferable  Cornijh  boroughs  are  judges 
of  fuch  high  accomplifhments  as  thefe  ?  Were  election 
of  members  of  parliament  upon  its  proper  foot,  every 

county, 
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county,  including  its  cities  and  towns,  would  elect 
a  fet  of  gentlemen  to  be  its  rcprefentatives.  This 
would  concentre  .he  wifdoin  of  the  whole  county,,  and 
not  leave  it,  as  at  prefent,  in  the  power  of  a  dozen 
fillv  fellows  to  fet  up  a  lawmaker,  capable  or  inca- 
pable, over  their  country. 

Here  I  muft  hint  to  the  reader,  thst,  though  I  b 
ftated  the  acccmplifhments  of  a  member  pretty  \ 
I  am  fenfible,  that  lower,  with  integrity,  will  fu£i 
at  lead  would,  if  parliament  were  upon  the  proper 
to  independency.     But  the  lamentable  part  of  the  c. .. . 
at  prefrnt,  that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  our  electors 
are  wholly  incapable  of  diftinguifhing,  and  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  often  to  chufe  the  worn:  qualified  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  reject  the  bed. 

We  often  fee,  before  a  general  election,  many  flam- 
ing harangues  addrefled  to  the  people,  fhevving  them 
the  importance  of  choofmg  proper  perfons  for  fo  mo- 
mentous a  truft.  I  have  wondered  in  myfelf  ho\v 
any  man  of  fer.fe  could  wafte  his  paper  and  ink  fa 
fruitlefsly  as  in  giving  people  advice,  which  no  man, 
who  knows  human  nature,  can  expect  them  to  take. 
The  plain  Englijb  of  thofe  harangues  is  as  follows. 

Illuftrious  beggars  of  the  Cornrja  boroughs  ! 

Your  country  expects  of  you  at  the  approaching 
election,  what  every  confiderate  perfon  muft  conclude 
to  be  wholly  out  of  your  reach,  viz.  That  you  will 
wifely  and  honeftly  confider  the  importance  of  the 
truft  repofed  in  you,  of  fending  into  the  legislative 
aflembly  of  the  nation  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the 
members.  It  is  expected,  that  you  are  well  qualified, 
without  having  ever  had  the  means  for  being  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  candidates;  that  you,  who 
have  neither  knowledge  of  books,  nor  of  the  world, 

Should 
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fhould  judge  unerringly  of  the  capacities  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  peifons,  who  offer  themfelves  as  candidates 
for  your  favour.  It  is  likewife  expected,  illuftrious 
beggars,  that  you,  whofe  circumftances  are,  in  the 
molt  miferable  degree,  dependent,  fhould  be,  in  your 
principles  and  diipofitions,  independent  patriots.  As 
we  require  a  qualification  in  members  of  parliament, 
of  feveral  hundreds  a  year,  that  they  may  be  above 
temptation,  fo  we  expect  of  you,  who  are  in  conti- 
nual want,  that  you  defy  temptation.  Do  not,  pa- 
triotic electors,  regard  the  threats  of  your  landlords, 
when  they  tell  you,  they  will  turn  you  out  of  your 
dwelling.  Remember  what  you  never  learned  in 
Horace^ 

Duke  et  decorum  eft  pro  patrla  mori. 
It  requires  no  fortitude  above  what  every  grofs  unprin- 
cipled fellow  is  mafter  of,   to  die  in  a  ditch  for  your 
country,  with  your  wives  and  children  about  you. 

c  Legislation  (fays  ~Bladftone^)  is  the  greater!  act  of 
c  fuperiority,  that  can  be  exercifed  by  one  being  over 
'  another.'  How  few  then  can  be  fuppofed  qualified  for 
fuch  a  momentous  truft  !  But  we  put  this  trufl  in 
the  hands  of  any  man,  however  worth!  efs,  or  inca- 
pable, who  is  able  and  willing  to  lay  out  a  few  thou- 
fands  in  the  purchafe  of  a  borough. 

"James  I.  before  a  general  election,  directs,  *  that 
c  there  be  not  chofen  any  perfons  banqueroutes,  or 

*  outlawed  ;    but  men  of  known  good  behaviour,  and 
c  fufficient  livelihood, — nothing  being  more  abfurd  in 

*  any  commonwealth,  than  to  permytt  thofe  to  have 

*  free    voices   for   law-making,   who,     by  their  own 
6  actes,   are   exempted  from   the  Jaw's    protection  b.J 

None 
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None  were  to  be  eligible  to  parliament  in  Cromwel's 
time,  but  perfons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God 
and  of  good  converfation  ;  no  common  fcoffer  or  re- 
viler  of  religion  ;  none  who  denies  the  fcripture  to  be 
the  word  of  God  ;  no  common  profaner  of  the  Lord's 
day ;  no  profeffed  fwearer  or  curfer ;  no  drunkard, 
haunter  of  taverns,  ale-houfes,  or  brothels,  nor  that 
jfhall  hereafter  drink  healths,  or  be  guilty  of  adultery, 
fornication,  extortion,  bribery,  perjury,  forgery,  &c. * 
Here  was  fuch  an  exclufion-bill,  as,  if  it  had  been 
put  in  force  in  our  times,  would  have  left  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  miferably  depopulated.  But  how  fhould  the 
houfe  be  filled  with  proper  members  by  improper 
electors  ?  The  lords  rejected,  A.  D.  1702,  after  a  fecond 
reading,  a  bill  to  provide,  that  no  perfon  be  chofen 
a  member  of  the  commons,  who  has  not  a  fufficient 
real  eftate.  A  great  many  lords  protefted  againft  the 
rejection  of  fo  good  a  bill ;  becaufe  the  defign  of  it 
was,  to  prevent  foreigners,  and  men  of  no  property, 
from  having  the  power  of  taxing  the  property  of  Eng- 
lijhmen  b.  But  men  of  no  property  have  now  the  power 
of  taxing  the  property  of  Englijhmen.  For  the  members 
for  the  boroughs  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  thofe 
for  the  counties. 

There  was  much  debating  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, A.  D.  1770,  upon  a  bill  for  fettling  what  of- 
fences (hould  be  puniihed  by  incapacitation  to  fit  in 
the  houfe.  If  what  judge  Black/tone  affirms,  as  above, 
be  unqueftionably  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  fupreme 
confequence,  that  only  men  of  unqueftionable  charac- 
ters be  legiflators.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  think  a  law 

VOL.  I.  F  for 
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for  incapacitating  every  man  of  an  ambiguous  cha- 
rafter,  highly  proper  and  neceflary.  We  know  how 
exact  in  that  refpecl:  the  antient  heathens  were.  And 
k  were  a  fhame,  that  the  proteflbrs  of  the  pureft  of  all 
religions  fhould  be  more  lax  in  principle  than  they. 
But  how  is  it  .to  be  expected,  that  any  particular  re- 
garding elections  fhoulo1  be  properly  managed  by  fuch 
weak  and  influenced  men  as  thofe,  who  fend  in  the 
majority  of  the  houfe  ? 

*  Kings  may  make  lords,  and  corporations,  which  cor- 
c  porations  may  fend  their  burgeffes  to  parliament/  fays 
//.  Bacon  a.  The  annotator  obferves,  on  this,  *  Tho* 

*  the  king  can  make  corporations,  yet  he  cannot  give 

*  them  a  right  to  be  reprefented   in  parliament  with- 
'  cut    the    commons  afient.'     I   believe  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  termagant  daughter  did  not  afk  the  confent  of 

o  o 

the  houfe  of  commons,  when  they  gave  to  fo  many 

places  the  power  of  fending  members   to  parliament. 

And  if  not,    according  to  this  author,    thofe  places 

have  no  legal  right  to  fend  members.     The  miferable 

village  of  BoJJiney  was   made  a  free  borough  neither 

by  king  nor  queen,    but  by   Richard  earl    of  Corn- 

wal,    brother   to    Henry  III.       It  Tent    members    for 

the   firft  time  under  Edward  VI.  b     Surely  we  have 

no  occafion  to   be  encumbered  by  this  paltry  place, 

and  its  venal  members.     If  a  king's  brother,    if  even 

a  fheriff  of  a  county  c,   can  give  privilege  of  fending 

members,    furely  a  king    can   take   away  that  mock 

privilege.     Or   if  kings,    and  brothers  of  kings   can 

give  privilege  to  paltry  boroughs   in   one  age,    then 

kings. 
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kings  and  their  brothers  can,  in  another  more  enlio-ht- 
ened  age,  give  privilege  to  refpe&able  counties  and 
great  cities,  to  fend  up  that  number  of  reprefentatives, 
which  is  found  to  be  adequate  to  their  refpedlive 
contributions  to  the  public  expehce.  Our  good  king 
George  III.  (whom  God  preferve  !)  has  as  good  a 
right,  at  leafl  in  foro  cdnfcienti&9  to  give  London  100 
additional  members,  to  give  Brijlol  20  additional, 
2O  to  the  county  of  York,  &c.  as  our  Maries,  our 
Elizabeths,  and  our  Henries,  had  to  give  a  fet  of  rot- 
ten boroughs  the  privilege  of  fending  three  times  their 
adequate  number.  If  a  king  has  power  in  the  i5th 
or  1 6th  century,  to  do  wrong,  furely  a  king  has  power 
in  the  i8th  to  redrefs  that  wrono-. 

D 

Suppofe,  for  the  experiment's  fake,  the  cities  of 
London  and  Wejhninfter,  and  county  of  Middlefex\ 
fhould  join  in  a  decent  petition  to  the  legiflature, 
requeuing,  that  the  exceifive  number  of  members, 
which  reprefents  the  county  of  Cornwal,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  fervice  of  the  ineftimably  opulent 
metropolitan  cities  and  county,  and  their  miferably 
inadequate  reprefentation  to  the  inconfiderable  county 
of  Cornwal ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  London,  Weft- 
minjlcr,  and  Middlesex  may,  for  the  future,  be  repre- 
fented  by  44  members  (not  half  the  adequate  num- 
ber) and  Cornwal  by  ic.  Suppofe  Cornwal  to  peti- 
tion, that  nothing  may  be  changed.  Here  would  be 
two  counter-petitions  before  the  legiflature ;  one, 
of  the  moft  refpeclable  property,  that  fends  repre- 
fentatives  to  parliament,  requefting  what  they  have 
an  undoubted  title  to ;  the  other  of  a  comparatively 
inconfiderable  property,  ihfifting  to  keep  what  un- 
doubtedly they  have  no  right  to,  have  obtained  in 
a,  furreptitioiis  manner,  and  have  kept  a  great  deal  too 

F  2 
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long.  Would  the  legislature  liften  to  the  latter,  and 
reject  the  former? 

James  I.  forbids  fending  members  c  from  fuch  ruin- 
e  ous  places,  as  have  not  fufficient  refyantes  [inha- 
s  bitants]  to  make  fuch  choice  V 

Were  the  privilege  of  election  taken  from  the  bo- 
roughs, there  would  be  lefs  occafion  for  a  place-bill. 
For  large  bodies  of  the  independent  people  would  not 
elect,  or  re-elect  place-men. 

<  Moft  of  the  great  counties  and  chief  cities  chofe 
c  men  who  were  zealous  for  the  king  and  government, 

*  A.  D.  1701,  but  the  rotten  parts  of  our  constitution., 

*  as  an  eminent  author  ftyles  the  fmall  boroughs,  were 

*  in  many  places  wrought  on  to  chufe  bad  men  V 

c  Before  bribery,  or  meat,  drink,  infinuation,  and 

*  artifice  prompted  to  the  mean  and  poor  forts  of  burgef- 

*  fes  a  right,  which  antiently  they  never  dreamed  of, 

*  there  were  no  contefts  between  them  and  the  commu- 
c  nities  or  commonalties,  that  is,  the  governing  part  of 
c  cities  and  burghs,  about  the  election  of  citizens  and 
4  burgefles   to  reprefent  them  in  parliament,  feeing, 
c  when  they  received  wages,  it  was  a  burden  to  thofe, 
c  who  chofe  and  fent  them.     And  it  is  not  eafily  to 
c  be  imagined,,  that  poor  and   ordinary  men  would 

*  contend  for  a  burthen,  or  a  trouble.— —There  was 
6  then  no  ftriving  for  votes,  or  making  parties  to  be 
€  elected  c.'     No  invention  could  have  been  thought 
of  more  favourable  to  court-influence  in  parliament^ 
than  giving  fo  great  importance  to  the  beggarly  bo- 
roughs.    They  are  the  creatures  of  the  court.     That 
is,    they  receive  their  privilege  from  kings  5  and  the 

burgage 
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burgage  tenures  in  them  generally  belong  to  men  of 
fortune,  who  have  power  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  burgage-houfes  to  elect  whom  they  pleafe.  And 
the  court  having  great  funds  at  its  difpofal,  ambitious 
and  avaritious  men  are  thereby  drawn"  to  the  court-fide 
in  promoting  the  election  of  courtly  men.  But  above 
all,  the  eaiinefs  of  bribing  a  fmall  handful  of  voters, 
who  have  the  privilege  of  fending  two  members,  is 
ruinous  to  the  independency  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
In  the  year  1 742,  there  came  before  the  lords  a  bill  for 
quieting  corporations,  occafioned  by  an  appeal  to  them 
from  the  violence  ufed  by  Walpole^  in  order  to  compel  the 
election  of  fome  of  his  creatures  for  Weymouih.  That 
arch-corruptor  had  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  cor- 
poration by  threatening  their  charter.  A  minifler  can- 
not by  any  fuch  means  influence  a  county,  or  a  great 
city.  c  Many  of  our  boroughs  (fays  my  lord  Chefter- 

*  fi.:ld\n  fpeaking  on  thatfubjecl:)  are  now  fo  much  the 

*  creatures  of  the  crown,  that  they  are  generally  called 

*  court-boroughs,  and  very  properly  they  are  called  fo. 

*  For  our  minifters  for  the  time  being  have  always  the 
6  nomination  of  their  reprefentatives,   and  make  fuch 

*  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  it,  that  they  often  order  them  to 
<  chufe  gentlemen,  whom  they  never  faw,   nor  heard 

*  of,  perhaps,   till  they  faw  their  names  on  the  mini- 

*  fter's  order  for  chufing  them.     Thefe  orders  they 
e  always  punctually  obey,  and  would,  I  fuppofe,  obey 
c  them,  were  the  perfon  named  in  them  the  minirter's 

*  footman,    then  actually    wearing  his  livery.      For 
c  they  have,  we  know,   chofen   men,  who  have  but 

*  very  lately  thrown  the  livery  off  from  their  backs  j 
f  but  never  can  throw  it  off  from  their  minds  V 

F  3  March 
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March  1 8,  1742,  a  bill  for  regulating  cle&ions  for 
cities,  and  boroughs,  was  put  off  for  a  month  a.  The 
author  of  FACTION  DETECTED  BY  FACTS,  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  lofs  of  this  popular  bill :  '  The  true  rea- 

*  fon  why  this  bill  was  not  pafTecl  was  one,  which  equally 
fi  affected  all  parties,  and  which  will  everlaftingly  pre- 
c  vent  an  effectual   bill  of  this  kind  ;    and  this   arifes 
5  from  the  various    rights  of  election,   which  are  fo 
c  numerous,  that  they  diffract  and  confound  the  dif- 

5  ferent  interefts  of  gentlemen,  which,  to  fpeak  fairly 

*  on   all  fides,    induces  them,  by  one  plaufible  pre- 

*  rence  or  other,    for  their  private  regard,  to  oppofe 

*  or  to  propofr,   fo  many  different  claufes,  that  fuch 

6  bills  become  at  laft  impracticable  and  unpalatable  to 
5  all.—- The   burgage-tenures   too,  which  gentlemen 

*  will  neither  part  with,   nor  can  tell  how  to  regulate, 
fi  are  another  invincible  obftrudlion  j   and  the  powers 
c  and   the  penalties  create  farther  difficulties,   which 

*  no  human  wifdom  has  yet  been  able  to  furmount.' 
The  plain  Englijh  of  all  this  is,   that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both    houfes   were,   thirty  years   ago 
(not  in  our  golden  days)  fo  fordidly  felfifh  in  their  dif- 
po  fit  ions,   that  rather  than  lofe  a  trifling  privilege  or 
profit,    they  would   fuffer  their  country  to   fink  in  a 
quick-fand  of  corruption.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this 
fhocking  account  of  the  ftateof  patriotifm  thirty  years 
ago,  was  not  true.     But  however  the  truth  may  have 
been,    it  is  particularly   remarkable,   that  an  author, 
who  wrote  on   purpofe  to  fhew,  that  the  clamour  of 
the  people  was  groundlefs,  fhould  incautioufly  'confefs, 
that  the  majority  of  the  legiflature  was  fo  execrably 

corrupt3 
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corrupt,  that  there  was  great  and  weighty  ground  for 
clamour. 

Lord  North  and  Grey  was  againft  the  union, 
becaufe  Scotland  was  to  have  twice  the  number  of 
reprefentatives,  and  to  .pay  only  half  the  tax  paid  by 
Wales^  though  Wales  was  as  poor,  and  much  lefs  in 
extent.  Lord  Hallifax  anfwered,  that  Cornwal  did 
not  pay  above  one  fifth  of  what  Glocefterjhlre  did,  and 
fent  five  times  as  many  members  a. 

A  ftate  or  commonwealth,  fays  Milton  b,  •*  is  a 
e  fociety  Sufficient , of  itfelf  in  all  things  conducible  to 
4  well-being  and  commodious  life.'  Will  this  defi- 
nition anfwer  to  Britain  as  parliaments  now  are  ? 
when  all  depends  on  a  fet  of  men  authorifed  by  a  very 
fmall  minority  both  as  to  numbers  and  property  ? 

It  is  a  common   maxim  in  politics,  that  in  every 
Hate  there  muft  be  fomewhere  an  abfolute  and   irrefif- 
tible  power  over  the  people.     But  this  is  to  be  rightly 
underftood,  or  it  will  lead  to  miftakes.     In  a  monar- 
chy,   as    France )    trie    whole   power    is    in    the   king 
againft  all  other  voice.     This  is  proper  tyranny.     At 
Venice  it  is  in  the  nobles  exclusively.     This  is  proper 
ariftocracy,    or   oligarchy.       In   Holland   (excepting 
fome  errors  and  deviations)  the  whole  power  is  in  the 
ftates,  that  is,  or  fhould  be,   the  people  ;  but  it  does 
not  defcend  low  enough,   and   leaves   the  bourgeoifie 
confideraby   enflaved.     In  England  the  whole  power 
is  in  king,  lords,  and  commons.     Therefore  in  monar- 
chies the  people^   the  chief  object,   have   no  fhare   of 
power.     In  oligarchies  the  people  have  as  little.     In 
republics  the  people  have  a  fhare  of  power.     But  in 
our  mixed  government  the  people  are  fwallowed  up  in 
fcing,  lords,  and  commons.     To  fay,  therefore,  that 

F  4  there 
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there  muft  be  in  every  country  an  abfolute  power 
fomewhere  over  the  people,  and  in  which  they  are  to 
have  no  {hare,  is  making  the  people  mere  beafts  of 
burden,  inftead  of  what  they  are,  viz.  the  original  of 
power,  the  object  of  government,  and  laft  refource. 
Our  courtly  people,  therefore,  to  quiet  our  minds  on 
this  fubjecl:,  tell  us,  we  have  a  very  great  fhare  in 
governing  ourfelves,  as  we  elect  our  law-makers.  We 
have  feen,  what  this  amounts  to.  And  if  any  Eng- 
lljhman  is  fatisfied  with  the  view  I  have  given  of 
parliamentary  reprefentation,  I  can  only  fay,  he  is 
thankful  for  fmall  mercies. 

There  will  be  occafion  to  exhibit  much  more  on. 
this  fubjecl  in  the  following  chapters  on  Corruption^  &c«, 

CHAP.     VII. 

Inadequate  Reprefentation  univerfally  complained  of. 
Propofah  by  various  Perfons  for  redrejjlng  this 
Irregularity. 

THE  monftrous  inequality  of  parliamentary  repre- 
fentation  has   not  efcaped   unobfcrved.      And 
there  have  been  attempts  made  to  reform  it. 

*  Tc  what  grofs  abfurdities,   (fays  Mr.  Locke  z)   the 
c  following  of  cuftom,  when  reafon  has  left  it,  may  lead, 

*  we  may  be  fatisfied,  when  we  fee  the  bare  name  of  a 

*  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  fo  much  as  the  ruins, 

*  where  fcarce  fo  much  houfing  as  a  fheep-cot,  or  more 

*  inhabitants  than  a  fhepherd,  are  to  be  found,  fend  as, 

*  many  reprefentatives  to  the  grand  afiembly  of  law- 

*  makers,  as  a  whole  county  numerous  in  people,  and 

*  powerful  in  riches.'     He  afterwards  fhews  (contrary 

to 
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to  the  common  objection,  That  this  deviation  muft 
not  be  corrected,  becaufe  fuch  correction  would  pro- 
duce a  violation  of  the  conftitution)  that  reftoring 
adequate  reprefentation,  would  be  precifely  what  is 
wanted  toward  ^ftablifhing  the  conftitution  on  its  true 
and  original  principles.  c  This  irregularity  of  repre- 

*  fentation  Grangers  ftand  amazed  at,   and  every  one 

*  muft  confefs,  needs  a  remedy,  though  moft  think  it 
6  hard  to  find  one,    becaufe   the  conftitution   of  the 

*  legiflative  being  the  original  and  fupreme  act  of  the 

*  fociety  antecedent  to  all   pofitive  laws  in   it,  and, 
«  depending  wholely    upon   the    people,    no    inferior 
e  power  can  alter  it ;    and  therefore  the  people,  when 

*  the  legiflative  is  once  constituted,   having,   in  fuch 

*  a  government  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  no  power 
6  to  act,    as   long  as  that   government   {lands  ;   this 

*  inconvenience  is  thought  incapable  of  a  remedy. 

c  Salus  populi  fuprema  lex,  is   certainly   fo  juft  and 
fi  fundamental  a  rule,   that  who   fmcerely  follows  it 

*  cannot  dangeroufly  err.     If  therefore  the  executive, 
6  who  has    the  power  of  convoking   the  legiflative, 

*  obferving  rather  the  true  proportion,  than  the  fafhion 

*  of  reprefentation,  regulates,  not  by  old  cuftom,  but 

*  true   proportion,   the    number   of  members    in    all 
e  places,  that  have  a  right  to  be  diftinctly  reprefenteds 

*  which  no  part  of  the  people,   however  incorporated, 
4  can  pretend  to,  but  in  proportion  to  the  affiftance  it 

*  affords  to  the  public;    it  cannot  be  judged  to  have 
4  fet  up  a  new  legiflative,  but  to  have  reftored  the  old 
e  and   true  one,  and  to  have  rectified   the  diforders, 
4  which  the  fuccefiion  of  time  had  infenfibly,  as  well 
c  as  inevitably  introduced.     For  it  being  the  interefr, 

*  as  well  as  the  intention  of  the  people,  to  have  a  fair 
y  and  equal  reprefentative,  whoever  brings   it   neareil: 
'  to  that,   is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  eftablifher  of 

3  '  the 
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4  the  government,  and  cannot  mifs  the  confent  and 
4  approbation  of  the  community.  Prerogative  being 
4  nothing  but  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  to 
4  provide  for  the  public  good  in  fuch  cafes,  which 
4  depending  upon  unforefeen  and  uncertain  occurrences, 
4  certain  and  unalterable  laws  could  not  fafely  direct  ; 
4  whatfoever  ihall  be  done  manifeftly  for  the  good  of 
4  the  people,  and  eftablifhing  the  government  on  its 
4  true  foundation,  is,  and  always  will  be,  true  and 
4  juft  prerogative.  The  power  of  creeling  new  cor- 
4  porations,  and  therewith  new  reprefentatives,  carries 

with  it  a  fuppofition,  that,  in  time,  the  meafures  of 

reprefentation  might  va:y,  and  thole  places  have  a  juft 
4  right  to  be  reprefented,  which  before  had  none,  and 

by  the  fame  reafon,  thole  ceafe  to  have  a  right,  and 
4  become  too  inconllderable  for  fuch  a  privilege,  which 
4  before  had  it.  It  is  not  a  change  from  the  prefent 
4  ftate,  which  perhaps  corruption,  or  decay,  has  intro- 
4  duced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  government;  but 
4  its  tendency  to  injure  and  opprefs  the  people,  and 
4  to  fet  up  one  part,  or  party,  with  a  diftin£Hon  from, 
4  and  unequal  fubjection  to  the  reft.  Whatfoever 
4  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  advantage  to 

the  fociety  and  people  in  general,  upon  juft  and 
4  lafting  meafures,  will  always,  when  done,  juftify 
4  itfelf,  and  whenever  the  people  fhall  choofe  theif 
4  reprefentatives  upon  juft  and  undoubtedly  equal 
4  meafures,  fuitable  to  the  original  frame  of  the  govern- 
4  ment,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  will  and  act  of 
4  the  fociety,  whoever  permitted  or  caufed  them  to 
4  do  it  a'.  .  , 

Mr.  Locke  hints,  in  this  paflage,   the  propriety  of 
our  kings  applying  their  prerogative  to  the  reftoring 

of 
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of  a  more  adequate  reprefentation.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  linreafonable  in  the  propofal  -,  fince  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  a  great  part  of  the  monftrous  difproportion 
of  reprefentation  in  parliament,  is  owing  to  the  caprice 
of  our  crowned  heads  in  opening  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons to  numbers,  who  had  no  original  right  to  enter 
it.  And  if,  in  order  to  reftore  the  balance,  we  were 
to  disfranchife  50  or  60  of  the  beggarly  boroughs,  we 
fhould  do  nothing  unprecedented.  For  Willis  a  gives 
an  account  of  above  60  *  difufed  or  obfolete  boroughs 
c  and  towns,  which  were  antiently  fummoned  to  fend 
c  members  to  parliament,'  viz.  Doneftable,  Newbtiry^ 
Ely,  &c.  Where  are  now  the  members  for  thofe 
places  ?  They  would  have  made,  he  fays  b,  c  a  parlia- 
4  ment  near  half  as  numerous  as  the  reprefentative  of 
f  the  burghs  was  before  Edward  VI.'  If  our  former 
kings  and  queens  filled  and  emptied  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons at  their  pleafure,  why  fhould  not  our  modern 
crowned  heads  have  power  to  fet  right  what  they  fe£ 
wrong,  either  by  diminifhing  (with  confent  of  par- 
liament) the  exorbitant  number  of  borough  members, 
or  increafing  the  reprefentation  of  the  counties,  add- 
ing members  to  London,  Wefmtnjler,  and  Soutbwark^ 
to  Brtftol,  to  Liverpool,  &c.  or  by  fome  means,  or 
other,  take  legiflation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  beg- 
gars, and  put  it  into  thofe  of  men  of  property. 

c  It  is  plaufibly  urged,'    fays  a  fpeaker  in  the  houfe 
of  commons c,  *  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  only  to 

«r 

*  be  heard  in  this  aflembly  [the  houfe  of  commons]  5 
4  but   plaufibility   is   one    thing,    and   truth    another. 

*  This  dTembly  does  not  conftitute  a  real  reprefenta- 

'  tive 
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e  tive  of  the  kingdom.     The  metropolis,  for  inftance, 

*  which  contains  at  leaft  a   6th  part  of  the  people,. 
<  fends  to  parliament  only   8  members,  and  many  of 

*  the  principal  trading  towns  fend  none.' 

c  A  great  inconvenience  fprings  from  the  conftitu- 

*  tion  of  the  boroughs,'   (fays  a  writer  in  the  time  of 
king  William  a)    '  which  elect  not  by  virtue  of  their 

*  wealth,   dignity,  or  number  of  inhabitants,    but  by 

*  the  borough-houfes,  in  which  they  live  ;   thefe  only 

*  (which  perhaps  are  the  moff  inconfiderable  part  of 

*  the  borough)  having  in  them  the   electing   power 

*  exclufive  of  the  reft.     This  qualification  makes  fuch 

*  houfes  fell  better  to  a  purchafer,  than  any  others  in 

*  the  town  ;  and  it  is  cuftomary  for  gentlemen,   who 

*  are  deiirous  of  a  feat  in  parliament,  to  lay  out  their 

*  money  in  fuch   bargains,  and  though  it   cofts  them 
c  dear,  yet,   if  it  be  poffible,  they  will  be  land-lords  of 

*  a  fufftcient  number  of  thefe  borough-houfes  (in  the 
f  purchafe  whereof  fome  friend's  name  is  moitly  made 

*  ufe  of  in  truft)  that  thereby  they  may  command  an 

*  election  either  for    themfelves,  or  their  ailigns,   at 
c  pleafure.     And   what  is  this  lefs  than   buying   of 

*  votes  with  money  ?'    '  This  is  what  is  called  the  rot- 
e  ten  part  of  the  conftitution.     It   cannot   continue 
f  the  century.     If  it  does  not  drop,   it  muft  be   ain- 

*  putated,'   faid  lord  Chatham^  in  his  fpeech  on  the 
ftamp-a6t.. 

CromwePs  plan  of  a  parliament  b  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  The  period  triennial ;  the  whole  number  of 
jnembcrs  to  be  400  for  England  and  Wales  $  30  foy 

&0fti 
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Scotland,  and  30  for  Ireland.     The  number  of  mem- 
bers for  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  places  was  as 
follows  ;    Cornwal  12,  Devonfmre  20,  York  22,   EJfex 
1 6,  Kent  1 8,   Middlefex  6,    London  6 ,    Briftol  2.     He 
alfo  intended  members  for  feveral  places,   which  now 
fend    none,    as  Mancbefter,  &c.      Every  reader  will 
obferve,   that  this  fcheme  was  far  from  being  an  ade- 
quate reprefentation,   though  much  preferable  to  the 
prefent.      Of  the  400  Englifo  members,    270   were 
county-members  ^  which  gave  the  counties  the  advan- 
tage they  ought  to  have  over  the  boroughs  ;  whereas 
in  our  times  the  borough  members  out-number  thofe 
for  the  counties  4  times  over.     Every  perfon  worth 
20O /.  real  or  perfonal  was  to  have  right  of  voting  ; 
whereas  in  our  times,  hardly  any,  but  beggars,  have 
weight  in  appointing  the  reprefentative.     Fairfax  in 
his  fcheme  for  fettling  the  nation,  propofes  adequate 
reprefentation  by  counties  a.     Lord  Chatham  has  pro- 
pofed,   that  a  third  member  be   added  to  the  repre- 
fentation  for  each  county.     This  would  be  of  fervice  ; 
but  would  not  redrefs  the   evil.     For  reprefentation, 
would  be  ilill  out  of  proportion,  as  the  borough  mem- 
bers would  flill  out-number  thofe  for  the  counties. 
Lord  Mokfworth  is  for  transferring  the  members  for 
the  mean  boroughs   to  the  great  places.     Mr.  Hume 
propofes  b,  as  an  improvement  of  the  Britijh  conftitu- 
tion,  the  reflection  of  the  plan  of  the  republican  parli- 
ament, and  allowing   no  perfon  to  vote,  who  did   not 
pofiefs  a  property  [he  does  not  confine  it  to  land]  of 
20O  /.  value.    Mr.  Carte  propofes,  for  equalling  repre- 
fentation, to  give  all  perfons  poffefled  of  property  within 
the  hundred,  in  which  is  a  fmall  borough  (which  now  of 
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itfelf  fends  two  members)  a  right  of  voting  equally  with 
the  men  of  the  borough  ;  and  to  make  the  fteward, 
or  judge  of  the  hundred  court  a  joint  returning  officer 
with  the  prefent  borough-officer.  This  would, render 
bribery  more  difficult,  than  it  is,  but  would  not  make 
parliamentary  reprefentadon  adequate. 

On  this  fubjcct  the  author  of  the  DISSERT.  UPON 
PARTIES  %  reafons  as  follows  :  «  At  the  fettling  of 
'  the  revolution,  thofe  perfons,  who  had  exclaimed 
c  fo  loudly  againft  placemen  and  penfioners  in  thereio;n 

*  of  Charles  II.   and  who  complained  at  that  inftant  fo 
4  bitterly  of  the  undue  influence  that  had  been  employed 

*  in  fmall  boroughs,  chiefly  to   promote  the  elections 
'  of  the  parliament  which  fat  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

*  ought  to  have  been  attentive,  one  would  think,  to 
4  take  the  glorious   opportunity,   that  was  furnifhed 

*  them  by   a  new  fettlement  of  the  crown,   and  of  the 

*  conftitutiorr,  to  fecure  the  independency  of  pariia- 
6  ments  effectually  for  the  future.     Afactriavel  obfervcs, 
c  and  makes  it  the  title  of  one  of  his  difcourfes,  That  a 

*  free  government,  in  order  to  maintain  itfelf  free,  hath 

*  need  every  day  of  fome  new  provifions   in    favour 

*  of  liberty.     The  truth  of  this  ofofervation?  and  the 
c  reafons  that  fupport  it,  are  obvious.     But  as  every 

*  day  may  not  furnifh  opportunities  of  making  ibme 
6  of  thefe  new  and  neceffary  provifions,   no  day,   that 
c  does  furnifh  the  opportunity,  ought  to  be  neglected. 
c  The   Romans  had   been  fo  liberal  in  bellowing  the 
c  right  of  citizens  on  Grangers,  that  the  power  of  their 
c  elections  began  to  fall  into  fuch  hands  as  the  -confti- 
c  tution  had  not  intended  to  truft  with  them. 

2 
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6  tus  F-abius  faw  the  growing  evil  ;  and  being  cenfor, 
6  he  took  the  opportunity  ;  confined  all  thefe  new  elec- 
c  tors  into  four  tribes,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  turn 

*  the  elections,  as  they  had  done  whilft  their  numbers 

*  were  divided  among  all  the  tribes  ;  freed  his  country 
c  from  this  danger ;  reftored  the  conflitution  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  it ;  and  ob- 

*  tained,  by  univerfal  fuffrage,   the  title  of  Maximum 

*  If  a  fpirit  like  this  had  prevailed  among  us  at  the 

*  time  we  fpeak  of,  fomething  like  this  would  have 
e  been  done ;  and   furely  fomething  like  it  ought  to 
c  have  been   done,  for  the  revolution  was  in   many 
c  inftances,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  fo  in  all,  one 

*  of  thofe  renovations  of  our  conftitution  which  we 
c  have  often  mentioned.     If  it  had  been    fuch  with 

*  refpecl  to  the  electing  of  members  to  ferve  in  par- 
6  liament,  thefe  elections  might  have  been  drawn  back 

*  to  the  antient  principle,  on  which   they  had  been 

*  eftablifhed ;  and  the  rule  of  property,  which  was 

*  followed  antiently,  and  was  perverted  by  innumerable 
e  changes  which  length  of  time  produced,  might  have 
6  been  reftored,  by  which  the  communities,  to  whom 

*  the  right  of  elec?ting  was  trufted,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
c  lifkations  of  the  electors  and  the  elected,  might  have 

'  O 

*  been  fettled  in  proportion  to  the  then  prefent  ftate  of 
c  things.       Such    a   remedy    might    have  wrought  a 
€  radical  cure  of  the  evil  which  threatens  our  confti- 
c  tution  5  whereas  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  even 
c  from  experience,  that  all  others  are  merely  palli- 
c  ative.' 

Brady  a  mentions  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. That  in  all  places,  where  there  is  neither  char- 

ter, 
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ter,  nor  immemorial  cuftom,  to  the  contrary,  every 
houfeholder  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members.  In  fome 
inftances,  prefcription  for  confining  the  right  of  elec^ 
tion  to  the  bailiffs  and  capital  burgeiTes,  excluding 
houfeholders  in  general,  have  been  difallowed  by  the 
houfe  a.  But  the  refolutions  of  the  houfe  on  this,  as 
on  many  other  points,  are  often  inconfiftent.  Bra-.y 
(who  {hews  great  fear  left  the  people  fnould  have  any 
liberty,  or  power)  thinks  the  commons  founded  this 
refolution  fo  favourable  to  the  people,  on  a  miftake  as 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  communitas  civitatum  ei  bur- 
gorum  ;  which  meant,  he  thinks,  the  governing  part 
of  cities  and  burghs,  not  the  houiholders  in  gene- 
ral. But  furely  it  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  liberty^ 
that  election  be  in  many^  than  few,  hands  >  as  it  is 
harder  to  bribe  many  than  a  few. 

We  fee  what  light  this  grievance  of  inadequate 
parliamentary  reprefentation  has  been  viewed  in  by  the 
beft  politicians.  If  therefore  judge  Black/lone  did,  at 
the  time  he  wrote  the  ij2d  page  of  the  firft  vol.  of  his 
COMMENTARIES,  recollect  the  miferable  ftate  of  repre- 
fentation in  our  times,  it  is  inconceivable  how  he 
could  bring  himfelf  to  write  as  he  has  done.  '  Only 

*  fuch  are  entirely  excluded,  from  voting  for  members, 
c  fays  he,  as  can  have  no  will  of  their  own*  [meaning 
poor  and  dependent  people  without  property].  «  There 
'  is  hardly  a   free  agent  to  be   found,    but  what  is 

*  entituled  to  a  vote  in  fome  place  or  other  in  the 

*  kingdom.'     Did  the  learned  judge  confider,  what  he 
himfelf  has  obferved,  that  the  borough-members  are 
four  times  as  numerous,  as  the  county-members ;  that 

a  few 
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a  few  thoufands  of  ele&ors  fend  in  the  majority  of  the 
houfe  ;  that  in  many  places  a  handful  of  beggars  fends 
in  as  many  members  as  the  great  and  rich  county  of 
York*  or  city  of  Briftol?  Did  the  learned  judge  con- 
fider  thefe  (hocking  abfurdities,  and  monflrous  dif- 
proportions,  or  did  he  confider  the  alarming  influence 
the  court  has  in  parliament,  when  he  wrote  what 
follows,  viz,  c  If  any  alteration  might  be  wifhed,  or 
c  fuggefted  in  the  prefent  frame  of  parliaments,  it 
c  (hould  be  in  favour  of  a  more  complete  xeprefen- 
*  tation  of  the  people.'  What !  are  we  to  be  put  off 
with  a  cold  If,  in  a  cafe  where  our  country  lies  bleed- 
ing to  death  ?  c  If  any  alteration  might  be  wifhed' — 
Let  us  go  on  then,  and  fay,  If  the  deliverance  of 
ourfelves  and  our  pofterity  from  deftruction  might 
be  wifhed  ;  if  any  alteration  of  what  muft  bring  us 
to  ruin  might  be  wifhed — any  alteration  from  a 
mockery  rather  than  the  reality  of  reprefen tation — 
any  alteration  from  300  placemen  and  penfioners 
fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons — any  alteration 
from  a  corrupt  court's  commanding  the  majority  of 
the  elections  into  the  houfe,  and  of  the  votes,  when 
in  it — any  alteration  from  the  parliament's  becoming 
a  mere  outwork  of  the  court — If  it  is,  at  laft  to  be 
doubted,  whether  the  faving  of  our  country  is  to  be 
wifhed,  what  muft  become  of  us  ?  Had  a  hackneyed 
court-hireling  written  in  this  manner,  it  had  been  no 
matter  of  wonder.  But  if  the  moft  intelligent  men 

O 

in  the  nation  are  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple that  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  wifh  j  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  thing  capable  of  alteration  for  the  better, 
(the  judge's  four  volumes  are  a  continued  panegyric) 
at  the  very  time  when  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in 
VOL,  I.  G  the 
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the  condition,  it  ought  to  be  in,  at  the  time  when  we 
have  upon  us  every  fymptom  of  a  declining  ftate, 
when  we  are  finking  in  a  bottomlefs  gulf  of  debt  and 
corruption,  the,  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  gone,  the 
foundations  of  public  fecurity  fhaken,  and  the  whole 
fabrick  ready  to  come  down  in  ruins  upon  our  heads — > 
if  they  who  ought  to  be  the  watchmen  of  the  public 
weal  are  thus  to  damp  all  propofals  for  redrefs  of 
grievances — ^uo  res  fumma  kco  ?  In  what  condition 
is  this  once  free  and  virtuous  kingdom  likely  foon 
to  be? 
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BOOK      HI. 

Of  the  fecond  Conftitutional  Irre- 
gularity in  our  Parliaments,  viz. 
The  exceffive  Length  of  their 
Period, 


CHAP.    I. 

Parliaments  were  originally  annual. 

*  *^T|  7"  H  E  R  E  annual  election ends,  flavery  begins,* 
V  V  fays  the  author  of  HISTOR.  Ess.  ON  THE 
BRIT.  CONST-  A  maxim  of  equal  folidity  in  politics 
with  that  of  my  late  amiable  friend  Dr.  Fofter  in  divi- 
nity, viz,  '  Where  myftery  begins,  religion  ends.' 
Long  parliaments  are  incompatible  with  liberty.  To 
give  a  fet  of  men  power  for  a  long  period  of  time3  is 
giving  them  the  hint,  that  they  may  make  themfelves 
defpots,  if  they  pleafe.  Kings  and  grandees  are 
tyrants  only  becaufe  they  know  they  have  their  power 
during  life.  But  of  the  danger  of  inveterate  power 
I  (hall  have  occafion  to  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 

Parliaments,  according  to  Poftlethwayte  a,  were  ori- 
ginally annual  ;  and  antiently  all  the  people  voted  at 
ele&ions,  till  Henry  VI.  ena&ed,  that  only  freehol- 

G  2  ders 
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ders  refiding  In  the  country,  and  who  had  an  income 
of  40  s.  a  year,  fhould  vote.  «  That  parliaments  were 
f  formerly  chofen  frefh  and  frefli,  is  evident  j  fmce  there 
«  be  writs  extant  for  new  elections  for  80  years  fuc- 
6  ceflively  ;'  fays  the  learned  writer  of  a  piece  entitled, 
LIMITATIONS  FOR  THE  SUCCESSOR,  &c. a 

In  the  Saxon  times  it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed,  that 
parliaments  could  be  longer  than  annual,  were  it  only 
for  one  reafon,  viz.  That  the  members  of  their  wit" 
tena  gemots,  or  parliaments,  were  mayors,  or  officers, 
who  held  their  offices  only  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  diveft  themfelves  of  all 
power,  and  to  afTemble  the  people  for  new  election. 
'  It  was  agreed,  that  a  parliament  fhould  be  held 
c  twice  every  year  at  London,  and  this  continued  from, 
*  king  Alfred's  time  to  that  of  Edward  II.  as  appears 
<  by  Horn's  MIRR.  OF  JUST.  chap.  i.  feel:.  2.  b  '  A.  D. 
^3785  a  parliament  was  called,  becaufe,  among  other 
reafons,  it  was  conftitutional,  that  parliaments  fhould  be 
held  annually  c.  The  commons,  A.  D.  1640,  regrer, 
they  had  not  made  parliaments  annual,  inftead  of 
triennial.  By  two  flatutes,  they  fay,  they  found 
parliaments  once  a  year  ftill  in  force  d.  When  the 
triennial  bill  was  eftablifhed,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
after  an  intermiffion  of  12  years,  the  king,  in  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  a  Stuart ,  made  a  merit  of  his  agree- 
ing to  the  bill.  The  commons  would  not  allow  it; 
but  infifted,  that  there  were  then  in  force  two  ftatutes 
for  annual  elections.  *  The  bill  for  triennial  parlia- 
t  ments,  fays  Milton  e,  was  but  the  third  part  of  one 
6  good  ftep  towards  that  which  in  times  paft  was  our 

'  annual 


*  STATE  TRACTS,  Time  of  K.  Will.   in.  386. 
b  Jbid.   i.   163.  c  PARL.  HIST.  i.  370. 
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*  annual  right.'  Milton  a  fays  this  triennial  bill  of 
which  Charles  made  a  great  merit,  was  much  lefs  than 
two  ftatutes  yet  in  force  of  Edward  \\\.  Nay,  in  a 
book,  entitled,  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM, 
the  MIRROR  OF  JUSTICES  is  quoted,  that  parlia- 
ments by  the  old  laws,  ought  to  be  held  twice  a  year. 
If  fo,  we  are  deprived  of  13  parts  in  14  of  our  antient 
privilege. 

Sir  William  Wyndbam^  in  the  debate  on  the  repeal 
of  the  feptennial  act,  A.  D.  1734,  gives  the  true 
account  of  this  matter.  c  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 

*  tion,  fays  he,  nay  at  the  prefent  time,  at  all  times, 

*  the  word  parliament  in  the  common  way  of  fpeaking 

*  comprehends   all   the  feffions   from  one   election  to 

*  another.     That  this  is  the  common  meaning  of  the 

C* 

<  word,   I    appeal  to  every  gentleman  in  this  houfe  ; 

*  and  for   this    reafon   thofe  patriots,  who    drew  up 

*  our  CLAIM  OF  RIGHTS,  could  not  imagine  that  it 

*  was  neceflary  to   put  in  the  word  new  ;    they  could 

*  not  fo  much  as  dream  that  the  two  words,  frequent 

*  parliaments ,  would  afterwards  be  interpreted  to  mean 

*  frequent  fejffions  of  parliament,  but  the  lawyers,  who 

*  are  accuftomed  to  confound  the  fenfe  of  the  plaineft 

*  words,  immediately  found  out  that  a  fejjion  of  par- 

*  liament  was   a  parliament ;    and  that   therefore  the 
e  words  frequent  parliaments )  meant  only  frequent  fef- 

*  fions.     This  quirk  the   lawyers  found  out  imtnedi- 

*  ately  after  the  revolution  ;    this  quirk  the  courtiers 

*  at  that  time  caught  hold  of  ;  and  this  fet  the  people 

*  anew  upon  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  which 

*  they  obtained  by  the  triennial  bill.     By  that  bill  the 

*  right  of  the  people  to  frequent  new  parliaments  was 

G   3  '  efU- 
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s  eftahlifhed  in  fuch  clear  terms,  as  not  to  be  mifun- 

*  derftocd,  and  Gcd  forgive  them  who  confented  to 
c  the  giving  it  up  V 

The  anfwer  given  by  the  king  (that  is,  the  mini- 
fter)  to  the  remcnftrances  requeuing  the  diflblution  of 
a  fuppofed  corrupt  parliament,  A.  D.  1770,  was, 

•  That  the  remonftrances  were  difrefpeclful  to  his  ma- 
cjefty,    injurious  to   parliament,    and    irreconcileable 
«  with  the  principles  of  the  coiiftitution.'     It  were  to- 
be  wifhed,   that  the   public  had   been  better  fatisfied 
of  the  juftnefs  of  this  anfwer,     Does   not  the  very 
idea  of  petitioning  imply  acknowledgment  offuperi- 
crity  in  the  perfon  addreffed  to  ?  Were  not  theren.on- 
{trances  addrefled  to  the  king  by   his  titles  of  fove- 
reignty  ?  Was  not   an  appeal  to  the  fovereign  from  a 
fuppofed  corrupt  miniftry  and  parliament  doing  bonoitry 
nay,  was  it  not  doing  the  higheft  honour  in  the  power 
of  the  remonftrants,  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  as  fuppofmg,  that  from  him  alone  there  was 
hope  of  redrefs  ?    Again,  what  injury  to  parliaments 
in  general  was  done  by  requefting  the  diflblution  of  a 
particular   parliament  ?     If   the    members   had    acled 
uprightly,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  their  conftitu- 
ents  (if  free)  would  immediately  re-elecl  them,  which 
inftead   of  difgrace,   would  have  reflected   the  higheft 
honour  upon  them.     If  indeed   it  had  been  conferred, 
that  many  members,    from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their 
corrupt  practices,  had  reafon  to  fear  the  lofs  of  their 
feats,  the  cafe  was  otherwife  :  but  this  was  too  fhame- 
ful  to  confefs.     Or  if  it  had  been  faid,  that  a  majority 
of  the  electors,  being  dependent  on  their  members, 
or  obnoxious   to  bribery,  would  of  courfe  have    re- 
cfrofen  the  fame  men,   at  worft  the  diflblution  of  the 

pailia-- 
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parliament  would  have  been  nugatory.  But  it  would 
have  fhewed  the  people,  that  the  king  was  willing  to 
liflen  to  the  requeft  of  60,000  of  his  fubjects.  Laftlyj 
as  to  the  remonftrances  being  irreconcileable  with  the 
principles  of  the  conftitution  ;  it  is  ftrange  that  there 
fhould  be  any  thing  unconstitutional  in  requefting  the 
king  to  do  what  the  conftitution  gives  him  a  power  to 
do  at  any  time ;  what  William  III.  did  in  compliance 
with  a  petition  from  one  county  ;  what  George  II,  did 
without  felicitation,  and  without  blame,  whenhedif- 
folved  one  of  his  parliaments  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
feffion,  with  the  view,  according  to  fome,  of  prevent- 
ing the  irregularities  of  a  long  electioneering  time, 
It  is  ftrange  that  there  fhould  be  any  thing  unconfti- 
tutional  in  the  king's  cRJfotuing  a  parliament  at  tlis 
requeft  of  6  times  the  number  and  60  times  the  pro- 
perty that  made  them  a  parliament.  It  is  ftrange, 
that  there  fhould  be  any  thing  unconftitutional  in-dtf- 
folving  a  parliament  which  had  fat  federal  years,  when, 
we  know,  that  the  length  of  parliaments  is  one  of  our 
greater!:  grievances,  and  that  our  kings  could  not  any 
way  more  effectually  (hew  themfelves  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  conjiitutiony  than  by  regularly  diflblving  every 
parliament  at  the  end  of  the  firft  feflion. 


CHAP.    II. 

grief  Hiftory  of  the  lengthening  and  jboriening  of 

'Parliament. 

Arliaments   feldom  fat,   in   former  times^  many 
months.     *  In  one  year  there  were  fometimes  2, 
*  fometimes  3  parliaments,'  fays  Sir  Simon  D fives  on 
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the  poll-tax  before  the  lords  in  1641  a.    *  The  longeft 

*  parliament  ever  yet  held/  viz.  almoft  a  whole  year3. 
under  Hen.  IV.  was   three  times  prorogued,   which 
was  then  an  innovation  b.     An  ac~l  was  made  4  Edw» 
III.  cap.  14,  for  holding  parliaments  yearly,  oroftener^ 
if  neceiiary.    Again  by  36  Edw.  III.  cap.  10.  c   They 
knew  not,  in  thofe  days,   the  fafhion  of  prorogations. 
Therefore  parliaments  then  were  annual.     The  un- 
thinking people  of  Charles.  II. 's  time  were  contented 
if  there  was  no  interruption   of  parliaments,  longer 
than  for  three  years.     '  Henry   Vlth's  reign   was   the 

*  firft,  in  which   prorogations  began   to  be  made  for 

*  any  time,  and  they  were  but  very  little   ufed  till 
4  Henry  VHIth's  time.     The  ufual  way  formerly  was 

*  to  call  a  parliament  at  leaft  once  a  year,  and  as  foon 
«  as  the  bufmefs  was  done,  to  diflblve  them  V     Henry. 
VIII.  nril  lengthened  parliament  beyond  three  years, 
as  the  moil  effectual  means  for  rendering  the  members 
obedient  to  his  will.     Annual  parliaments  were  reftored 
by  Phil,  and  Maryy  after  aa  intermifiion  of  two  years  e. 

Charles?  A.  D.  1640,  makes  a  mighty  merit  of 
giving  his  aftent  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments, 
before  any  fubfidy  granted  to  him f.  Great  joy, 
cud  both  houfes  waited  on  the  king  with  thanks  e. 
This  falutary  law  was  repealed  16  Car.  II.  therefore 
is  not  in  the  STATUTES  AT  LARGE.  The  purport 
wf  it  is  to  reftors  the  laws  by  which  parliaments  ought 

to 
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to  be  held  annually.  It  enacts,  that  if  the  chancellor 
does  not  iffue  out  writs,  any  12  peers  {hall  in  the 
king's  name ;  failing  them,  the  fheriffs,  mayors^ 
bailiffs,  &c.  £hall  caufe  elections  to  be  made^  they 
neglecting,  the  electors  fhall  proceed  as  if  writs  had 
been  regularly  iffued.  It  had  been  happy  if  the  peo- 
ple had  been  conftituted  with  authority  to  make  laws, 
when  the  legiflature  did  not  their  duty.  The  pream- 
ble to  the  repeal  of  this  falutary  law,  puts  it  upon  the 
derogation-  it  is  from  the  king's  prerogative.  As  if 
thzfalus  popull  were  not  of  infinitely  more  confequence 
than  the  king's  prerogative,  whofe  only  value  is  its 
ufefulnefs  to  the  people. 

The  army  demanded,  A.  D.  1647,  that  parliaments 
fhould  be  triennial,  and  the  dilTolution  of  them  not  in 
the  king's  power.  A  reprefentative  according  to  the 
contributions  refpectively  paid  to  the  public  by  coun- 
ties ;  and  that  improper  members  be  expelled  a.  The 
army  at  this  time  feem  to  have  been  the  moil  reafonable 
fet  of  men  in  the  nation.  Before  Charles  Ill's  time  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  never  dreamed  of 
their  having  power  to  continue  themfelves  in  office  one 
hour  beyond  the  time  limited  by  their  confUtuents. 

The  author  of  HISTOR.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  ENGL,,. 
CONSTIT.  is  too  fevere  againft  the  long  parliament 
which  oppofed  Charles  L  They  certainly  meant 
honeflly,  having  no  byafs  to  draw  them  from  the  public- 
mtereft,  though  they  fat  too  long,,  fearing,  perhaps, 
that  their  fucceflbrs  might  not  be  as  faithful  as  them- 
felves.  It  was  much  more  clearly  difmterefled  than 
the  protracting  of  parliament  from  triennial  to  fepten- 
nial  for  the  pretended  fear  of  a  Jacobite  parliament. 
He  fays  it  was  madnefs  in  the  people  to  rejoice  upon 

the 
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the  king's  conferring,  for  600, ooo/.  raifed  for  him, 
not  to  diiFolve  parliament  without  their  own  confent. 
This  was  the  firft  protra&ion  of  the  period  of  parli- 
ament, and  taught  ill  defigning  minifters  to  imitate  it. 
It  is  an  evil  of  kingly  government,  that  through  fear  of 
tyranny,  well  meaning  people  have  often  confented  to 
what  was  unconftitutional.  So  in  the  alteration  from 
triennial  to  feptennial,  jacobitifm,  or  an  attachment  to 
a  race  of  kings9  was  the  caufe  of  the  irregularity. 

The  triennial  bill  was  repealed,  A.  D.  1664,  and 
inftead  of  it  a  law  to  prevent  parliaments  having  vaca- 
tions of  more  than  three  years  a.  One  would  think 
all  memory  pf  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  miraculoufly 
obliterated  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England* 
It  was  but  15  years  before  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  ; 
and  the  people  (or  the  parliament  at  leaft)  were  for 
trufting  their  all  again  to  kings.  The  long,  or  pen- 
fioned  parliament  meets  1661,  agreeable  to  the  court, 
and  fays  Rapin,  '  without  doubt  by  the  influence  of 
the  court.'  Great  part  were  high  church  men  and 
royalifts.  Penfioning  begun  afterwards,  tho'  at  the 
beo-inning  of  this  parliament  they  (hewed  a  great  par- 
tiality for  the  king  b.  The  commons  threw  out  a  bill 
for  fhortening  parliaments.  The  lords  fend  dowa 
another:  Rejected  likewife,  A.  D.  1693°.  Parlia- 
ments were  made  triennial  by  6  William  III.  cap.  2.  d 
In  that  reign  they  were  often  diffolved  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  feffion.  2  George  I.  they  were  made  fepten-  } 
nial.  The  pretence  was,  the  danger  of  a  Jacobite 
houfe  of  commons  :  The  real  reafon,  that  they,  who 
were  in  power,  chofb  to  continue  in  power.  The 

triennial 
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triennial  bill  receives  the  royal  aflent,  A.  D.  1694  aa 
And  the  hiftorian  obferves,  that  if  our  good  king  had 
not  done  it  that  day  (queen  Mary  juft  taken  ill  of  the 
fmall-pox,  of  which  fhe  died)  it  is  probable  he  never 
would  have  given  it  the  royal  affent.  So  indifferent  are 
even  our  beft  kings  about  bills  tending  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  people's  liberty.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
muft  be  owned,  William  had  fome  reafon  to  dread  a 
change  of  parliaments.  The  abbe  Reynel  tells  us  b3 
that  when  this  triennial  bill  was  under  confideration, 
queen  Mary  defired  lord  Bellamont>  her  treafurer,  to 
oppofe  it.  He  refufed.  He  was  defired  only  to  be 
neutral.  He  proved,  on  the  contrary,  very  active  in 
promoting  the  bill.  The  queen  difmiffed  him  from  his 
pofl.  He  retired  to  privacy  and  frugality.  The 
queen,  overcome  by  his  obftinate  virtue,  offered  him 
a  penfion.  He  declined  it,  faying,  He  had  no  right 
to  a  reward,  as  he  did  no  fervice.  It  is  wonderful, 
that  George  I.  fhouid  fo  eafily  obtain  the  repeal  of  fo 
favourite  an  acl:.  A  ftrong  claufe  was  added  by  the 
lords  to  the  bill  of  rights,  excluding  effectually  all 
popifh  fucceffors  to  the  throne.  Faffed  eafily  by  the 
commons,  which  looks  as  if  the  tory  and  popifh  par- 
ties had  not  been  fo  ftrong  in  the  houfe  and  kingdom 
as  thofe  who  brought  in  the  feptennial  bill  pretended, 
This  was  A.  D.  1689,  and  feptennial  parliaments  were 
efiablifhed  A.  D.  1716  c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gined that  there  fhouid  be  more  danger  from  Jaco- 
bitifm  in  1716  than  in  1689,  the  very  year  after  James's 
abdication.  All  this  fhews  how  flimzy  the  pretences 
are  for  what  is  big  with  fo  much  evil.  So  Julius 

Ctefar 
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s  appointed,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome, 
dictator  for  6  months.  He  made  himfelf  perpetual 
dictator.  All  the  world  condemns  this  tyrannical  pro- 
ceeding The  hcufe  of  commons,  2  George  I.  was 
elected,  as  ufual,  for  three  years.  They  elected  them- 
felves  for  four  years  more,  without  leave  of  their  con- 
fHtuents,  given,  or  even  afked  !  O  !  but  the  danger  of 
a  Jacobite  parliament,  if  a  new  election  was  brought 
on  !  True.  And  in  the  fame  manner  Ctzfar,  in  his 
civil  war,  tells  us,  he  feared  Patnpey's  tyranny ;  if  he 
himfelf  refigned  the  dictatorial  power.  Some  authors 
tell  us,  the  feptennial  act  was  made  on  purpofe  to 
iave  an  odious  miniftry,  who  dreaded  a  new  and  in- 
corrupt parliament.  Thirty  lords  (even  lords  !)  pro- 
telted  againft  the  feptennial  act.  And  Mr.  Snell  told 
the  houfe  of  commons,  they  might  as  well  make  them- 
ielves  perpetual  at  once,  as  continue  themfelves  one 
month  beyond  the  time,  for  which  they  were  elected. 
It  was  a  fmgular  modefty  in  the  lords  to  origi- 
nate in  their  houfe  an  act  relating  to  the  commons. 
Therefore  lord  Guernfey  moved  the  commons,  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  houfe,  without  reading  it.  It 
was  anfwered,  That  the  triennial  act  had  originated 
in  the  houfe  of  peers.  [But  if  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  falutary  propofal  concerning  what  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  are 
to  be  fuffered  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  mifihief*.] 
Carried  276  to  156  for  a  fecond  reading,  the  Tuefday 
after.  Petitions  were  fent  from  many  towns  againft 
it.  And  when  this  felf-prolonged  parliament  (which, 
fays  the  author  of  the  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT b,  '  went  farther  in  impoverifhing  and  enflav- 
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<  ino-  their  fellow-fubjecls,  than  all  their  predeceflbrs 
s  from  the  reftoration,')  came  at  laft  to  be  difTolved, 
the  cities  of  London  and  Wejlminfter^  with  bells,  bon- 
fires, illuminations,  and  every  other  demonftration  of 
joy,  celebrated  its  demife,  as  a  deliverance  from  their 
worft  enemies. 

The  motion  for  repealing  the  feptennial  a&,  A.  D, 
1742,  was  oppofed  by  Pultney  and  Sandys.  (I  fuppofe 
the  patriots  were  afraid  a  new  parliament  might  not 
be  fo  ftaunch  againft  Sir  Robert.}  Rejected ,  204 
a^ainft  184.  The  propofal  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Barnard,  which  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  him,  than 
of  Pultney  and  Sandys  a. 

A.  D.  1744?  a  motion  was  made  for  annual  par- 
liaments b.  Faffed  in  the  negative  145  to  113.  There- 
fore 113  thought  it  right.  Let  not  then  the  propofal 
of  annual  parliaments  be  thought  romantic. 

A  motion  was  made,  A.  D.  1747,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  fhortening  the  term  and  duration  of 
future  parliaments  :  c  a  meafure  truly  patriotic,  againft 

*  which  no  fubftantial   argument  could   be  produced, 

*  although  the  motion  was  rejected  by   the  majority, 

*  on  the  pretence  that  whilft  the  nation  was  engaged 

*  in  fuch  a  dangerous  and   expenfive  war,   it  would 

*  be  improper  to  think  of  introducing  fuch  an  altera- 
c  tion  in  the  form  of  government  C.J     This  was  fetting 
common   fenfe  upon  its  head.      The  danger    of  the 
times  is  the  very  beft  reafon  for  making  falutary  altera- 
tions, and  aboliming  dangerous  abufes. 

Parliament  was  diflblved  at  the  end  of  the  6th  fef- 
fion,  1747?  fof  a  whimfical  reafon,  according  to  fome, 
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^rz.  becaufe  the  Dutch  were  in  doubt,  whether  Britain 
would  perfevere  in  her  fchemes,  which  were  favour,- 
able  to  them,  if  the  fame  parliament  continued  to  fit. 
I  fhould  have  thought  the  danger  of  a  change  of  coan- 
fels  was  in  cafe  of  a  change  of  parliament  a.  :'  •  ne 
faiu,  as  above  obferved,  it  was  done  to  lV.,i  n  -he 
time,  and  leiTen  the  mifchiefs  of  elecHo/  •?  The 
king  in  his  fpeech  pretends  that  he  diffolved  the  par- 
liament to  {hew  his  intire  confidence  in  the  ai?e6Hons 
of  his  people,  and  that  he  did  not  depend  merely  on  a 
particular  let  of  men  in  the  houfe  of  commons  b. 

Thus  it  appears  that  parliaments  were  originally 
renewed  every  year ,  and  that  a  parliament  and  a  fefiiou 
were  the  fame  thing.  That  they  held  on  in  this  way 
with  little  variation,  to  the  times  of  Henry  VIIL 
That  annual  parliaments  were  reftored  under  Philip  and 
Mary.  That  they  were  made  triennial,  A.  D.  1640. 
That  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  under  Charles  I.  they 
were  very  irregular,  and  protracted  to  an  enormous 
length  ;  the  houfe  of  peers  abolimed,  and  the  rump, 
or  remainder  of  the  commons,  kicked  out  by  Cromivel. 
That  under  Charles  II.  A.  D.  1664,  the  triennial  bill  was 
repealed,  and  the  period  of  parliaments  left  to  the  arbi- 
trary pleafure  of  the  prince.  That  his  long,  or  pen- 
fioned  parliament  met,  A.  D.  1661,  and  fat  above  18 
years.  That  the  period  of  parliament  was  reduced  back 
to  triennial  6  William  III.  A.  D.  1694  c.  And  that, 
A.  D.  1716,  2  George  I.  they  were  protracted  to  fep- 
tennial,  at  which  period  they  have  continued  ever  fince, 
in  fpite  of  innumerable  remonftrances  againft  a  griev- 
ance fo  univerfally  confeffed,  and  fo  notorioufly  mif- 
chievous.  Of  which  more  fully  elfewhere. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Example  cf  federal  Nations  ^  who  have  Jbeivn  a 
fear  of  inveterate  Power. 

SOME  few  nations  have  {hewn  fome  (mall  degree 
of  apprehenfion  from  power  continued  in  the  fame 
hands,  knowing,  that  there  can  be  no  liberty,  unlefs 
they,   who  make  the  laws,  be  well  aflured  that  they 
lhall  come,  by  and  by,  to  be  fubjecl:  to  their  own  laws. 

Arlftotle*  mentions,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  the  fubver- 
fion  of  free  {rates,  their  deviating  from  the  principles, 
on  which  they  were  originally  conftituted.  JTTfp  & 
pcrripiots,  x.  r.  A.  He  tells  us,  the  Thurlans  had  a 
falutary  law,  by  which  the  fame  perfon  could  not  be 
twice  praetor  without  an  intermiffion  of  five  years. 
They  fufTered  this  law  to  be  abrogated.  Their  ftate, 
from  that  fatal  time,  declined  to  its  ruin  b.  2wf£j! 
&  rare,  x.  T.  A. 

The  Athenians  finding  that  their  kings,  trailing  to 
the  perpetuity  of  their  power,  began  to  fl  retch  prero- 
gative, abolished  the  regal  office,  and  fet  up  archonsy 
who  were  to  reign  10  years,  and  then  to  be  fubjecls. 
But  the  people  rinding  even  this  period  [which  is 
not  much  beyond  that  of  our  parliaments]  too  long, 
changed  their  plan  of  government,  and  appointed 
9  arcbons,  to  reign  one  year  c.  The  Athenian  epijiates^ 
the  chief  cf  the  frytanesy  was  in  office  only  one  day, 
and  never  more  than  once  d.  The  10  cofmi,  or 
fupreme  magiftrates  of  the  Cretans^  were  annual  e. 

All 
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All  the  magiftrates  of  the  /Etolians  were  annual  a. 
The  king  and  people  of  Epirus9  during  the  age  of 
their  liberty,  were  accuftomed  to  meet  once  in  the 
year,  the  king  to  renew  his  coronation  oath,  and  the 
people  their  allegiance  b.  The  Carthaginian  fnfetes^ 
or  chief  magiftrates,  held  their  power  only  one  year  c. 
Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Carthaginians  found  two  years 
too  long  a  period  for  their  praetors  to  have  power* 
They  therefore  made  that  office  annual.  The  Corin- 
tbian  prytc.nes  were  annual  magiftrates  d. 

Three  brothers  having  enjoyed  the  confulfhip 
feven  years  fucceffiveiy,  a  regulation  was  made, 
that  neither  conful  nor  tribune  fhould  be  in  office 
above  one  year  e.  In  England^  a  great  family  com- 
mands the  elections  of  members  for  one  or  feveral 
boroughs,  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Ro- 
mans never  chofe  a  dictator,  but  in  extreme  danger, 
and  when  expeditious  meafures  alone  could  fave  the 
Hate,  and  only  for  6  months.  They  appointed  feve- 
ral times  a  dictator  to  drive  an  expiatory  nail  into  the 
wall  ofjfttpiur's  temple.  But  he  held  his  office  only 
one  day.  The  wife  Romans  would  truft  power  no 
longer  than  was  neceflary.  The  authors  of  the  ANT. 
UNIV.  HIST,  give  the  following  account  of  the  office 
of  dictator  among  the  Romans  3  4  This  fupreme  officer 
4  was  called  dictator,  either  becaufe  he  was  diftus, 

*  that  is  named  by  the  conful,  or  from  his  dictating 
c  and  commanding  what  mould  be  done.      No  one 
c  could  be  created  dictator   till   he  had  been  conful. 
c  The  time  afligned  for  the  duration  of  the  office  was 

*  the  fpace  of  fix  months.     As  to  the  perpetual  dicta- 

*  torfiiips 

*  Ulb.  Emm.  n.  251.  b  Ibid.  n.  276. 
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*  torfhips  of  Sylla  and  Julius  Cafar^  they  were  notorious 

*  ufurpations,  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  their  coun- 

*  try.     The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  march  out  of 

*  Italy i  left  he  fhould  take  advantage  of  the  diftance 

*  of  the  place  to  attempt  fomethirig  againft  the  com- 

*  mon   liberty.     He  was  always  to  march   on   foot, 

*  except  in  cafe  of  a  tedious   and  fudden  expedition, 

*  and  then  he  formally   afked  leave  of  the  people  to 

*  ride.     In  all  other  things  his  power  was  abfolute  and 

*  uncontrouled.     He  might  proclaim  war,  levy  forcess 

*  lead  them  out,  difband  them,  Sec.  without  confult- 
c  ing  the  fenate.     He  could  punifti  as  he  pleafed  ;    and 

*  from   his  judgement    lay  no  appeal.     To  make  his 

*  authority   more  aweful,  he  had  always  twenty-four 

*  fafces  with  axes  carried  before  him,  if  we  believe  Pin- 
<  tarch^  and   Polybius.     Livy   afcribes  the  firft  rife  of 

*  this  cuflom  to   Sylla.     The  authority    of  all  other 

*  mao-ifirates  ceafed,  or  was  fubordinate  to  him.     He 

O  ' 

*  had  the  naming  of  the  general  of  the  horfe,  who  was 

*  wholly  at  his  command.   When  his  authority  expired, 

*  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  any  thing 

*  he  had  done  during  his  adminiftration.'     [And  we 
know  accordingly  what  tyrants  the  dictators  proved.]) 

*  In   (hort,  the   di&atorfhip  was  a  kind   of  abfolute 

*  monarchy,  though  not  durable,  and  was  looked  upon 

*  as  the  only  refuge  of  the  commonwealth   in  time  of 

*  danger,  till  Sylla  and  Ccsfar  converting  it  into  a  tyran- 

*  ny,    rendered  the  name  of  dictator  odious,  infomuch 

*  that,  upon  the  fall  of  the  latter,  a  decree  patted  in 

*  the  fenate,   forbidding  the  ufe  of  that  dignity  upon 

*  any  account  whatfoever  for  the  future.' 

The  greater  the  power  is,  fays  Livy,  the  fhorter 
ought  to  be  the  time  of  holding  it.  Nothing  is  more 
advantageous  for  a  ftate,  fays  Seneca ,  than  that  great 
power  be  fhort.  When  the  Carthaginian  judges  were 

VOL.  I.  H  found 
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found  to  have  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  which- 
was  for  life,  Hannibal  obtained  a  regulation,  reducing. 
it  to  annual. 

The  Romans*  in  their  beft  times,  jealous  of  thofe 
who  aiTumed  power,  had  almoft  condemned  Marclus 
to  death  for  afluming  the  title  of  propraetor  given  him 
by  the  army,  but  without  authority  of  the  fenater 
though  he  had  juft  then  gained  a  glorious  victory  in 
Spain  a. 

Cicero^  in  his  book,  DE  LEGIB-.  fays,  the  follow- 
ing was  an  exprefs  law  among  the  Romans,  c  Eundem 
s~  magiftratinn,  5cc.  Let  no  man  bear  the  fame  office 

*  in  the  republic  twice  without  an  interval  of  10  vears 

*  between.'     It  is  true  the  people  often  broke  through^ 
this   wife  regulation,   and   fuffered    power  to  be   too 
cften,  and  to  continue  too  long,  in  the  (ameperfon,  or 
family,    as    in    the    cafe    of  RutiL    Cenforius    created 
cenfor  twice  together,  and  of  Fabius's  fon  made  con- 
ful,  after  that  authority  had   been  often  conferred  on 
the  father,  fo  that  he  himfelf  declared  againft  the  peo- 
ple's   partiality  for  his    family.       *  The   laft    Roman: 
6  decemviri^  though  chofen  by  their  country  but  for  a 

4  year,  prolonged  their   term  by  their  own  aft,    and 

*  retained  the  power  they  had  ufurped,  till  the  people 

*  forced  it  out  of  their   hands,  and   punifhed   them 

*  feverely  for  their  ufurpatlon.     Their  memory  (lands 

*  branded  in  hiilory  with  all  the  infamy  it  deferves  ;. 

*  while    the   names   of  Valerius  and  Horatius^   under 
"•  whofe  conduct  the  people  recovered  their  right  of 

*  electing  annual  magiilrates,   are  celebrated  by   their 

5  hiftofians   with  all    the    praifes   that    gratitude  can 
4  yield,  or  merit  claim,  monuments  more  lading  than 

*  brafy  or  marble  V 


*  ANT.  UNIV.   HIST.   xn.  295. 
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<3>uinftitis  forefaw  the  bad  confequences  of  fuffering 
power  to  continue  long  in  the  fame  hands.  There- 
fore he  refufed  to  be  continued  in  the  confulmip  be- 
yond his  year.  In  confequence  of  too  long  a  conti- 
nuance of  power  in  the  fame  hands,  Sylla  and  Marius 
attached  to  themfelves  the  army  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  grievoufly  difturbed,  and  Ctzfar  as  ruined  Rome. 

Auguftus^  at  the  point  of  death,  gave  his  will  to 
his  collegue  in  the  confulmip.  And  fome  fuppofed, 
he  intended  to  reftore  the  republican  governments 
But  recovering  he  went  on  as  before,  like  prefump- 
tuous  fmners,  who  efcaping  from  illnefs,  foon  forget 
their  fick-bed  repentance  a. 

Obferve  the  confequence  of  a  contrary  conduc*h 
The  Romans  in  their  degenerate  times  became  fearlefs 
of  the  lofs  of  liberty.  Though  Sylla  foretold,  that 
Julius  would  be  found  to  have  many  Marlufes  within 
him  ;  though  Cafar  openly  bribed  for  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximus,  or  chief  prieft,  or,  if  you  pleafe^ 
pope  of  Rome  ;  though  he  defended  Catiline  the  con- 
fpirator  and  his  crew,  (with  whom  he  was  accufed  of 
being  an  accomplice)  till  a  band  of  equeftrians  drew  their 
fwords  upon  him,  and  had  almoft  killed  him  ;  though 
he  was  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  with  Cfsffui^  P.  Sulla* 
and  Autromus,  to  murder  thofe  fenators,  who  oppofed 
their  ambitious  views,  and  to  feize  the  confulfhip  for 
CrafluS)  and  the  command  of  the  horfe  for  himfelf ; 
though  he  was  accufed  of  another  plot  with  Pifo  i 
though  he  behaved  fo  ill  in  his  pnetorfhip,  that  the 
fenators  thought  it  neceflary  to  take  his  office  from 
him ;  though  he  refufed  to  abdicate  in  obedience  to 
the  decree  of  the  fathers,  till  he  faw,  that  he  would  be 
driven  from  the  bench  by  force ;  though  he  treated 
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y  his  collegue  in  the  confulmip,  with  fuch 
rudenefs  that  he  forced  that  meek  fpirited  man  to 
retire,  after  which  he  reigned  alone  as  abfolutely  as 
any  tyrant,  imprifoning  the  beft  men  of  Rome,  as 
Cafe;  and  others,  whenever  they  oppofed  his  tyranny  ; 
though  Julius,  I  fay,  thus  gave  innumerable  proofs 
of  that  lawlefs  ambition,  which  afterwards  overthrew 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  yet  the  too  credulous 
people  advanced  this  apparently  dangerous  citizen  to 
the  higheft  honours,  and,  giving  him  the  province  of 
Gaul  for  five  years,  and  the  command  of  the  army, 
with  their  own  hands  put  into  his  the  fword  with 
which  he  (tabbed  liberty  to  the  heart.  Even  after  the 
conful  Marcellus  faithfully  warned  the  fenate,  that  it 
was  hazarding  all  that  was  valuable,  to  continue  him 
in  his  command  j  and  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  the  public  fafety,  that  the  formidable  army  ihould 
be  difbanded  ;  there  were  frill  Romans  (degenerate  Ro- 
mans !)  treacherous  enough,  and  flavifh  enough,  to 
fupport  the  man  who,  they  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  was  laying  meafures  for  fubduing  their 
country  a. 

The  people  of  Taprobqne9  fuppofed  to  be  Ceylon 
in  India  *  chofe  for  their  king  a  perfon  who  had  no 
children,  and  if  he  happened  to  have  children  after- 
\vards,  they  depofed  him,  left  the  crown  fhould  be- 
come hereditary,  and  power  becorrie  inveterate  in  one 
family  b.  The  officer,  who  had  in  his  cuftody  the 
feals,  and  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treafury,  held  his 
place  but  one  day. 

The  antient  brave  and  free  Arragonians^  juitly 
fearing  the  encroachment  of  kingly  power,  appointed 
a  magiftrate  called,  in  modern  times,  the  juftizia 

of 
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of  Arragon^  who  was  to  come  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  and  to  whom  the  fubjecls  might 
appeal,  when  injured  by  the  king.  This  magiftrate 
was  to  be  the  ableft  lawyer  in  the  country.  And 
a  king,  who  oppofed  his  explanation  of  the  fenfe  of  the 
law,  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lawlefs  tyrant.  But 
about  A.  D.  1467,  the  jujlizia  himfelf  was  found  to 
have  abufed  his  power.  The  Arragonians  therefore 
found  it  necefTary  to  put  his  decifions  under  the  exa- 
mination of  17  men  chofen  out  of  the  four  orders  of 
the  kingdom  a.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  fafely  affirmed, 
that  all  the  free  ftates  of  antiquity,  in  their  free  times, 
made  a  point  of  giving  no  longer  than  annual  authority 
to  their  magistrates. 

6  At  Venice^  A.  D.  1298,  an  aft  pafled  in  the  great 

*  council,  which  till  then  was  annually  chofen  by  the 
c  people,  That  all   thofe  of  which  it  was   that  year 

*  compoiedj,  or  who  had  been  members  of  it  for  the 

*  four  laft  years,  fhpuld,   upon  their  obtaining  twelve 
'  voices  in  the  council  of  forty,  be  themfelves,  and 

*  their  pofterity  for  ever  after,  members  of  it  -,  and  that 
c  all  the  other  citizens  fhould  be  for  ever  excluded 

*  from   the   adminiftration  of  public   affiairs.      From 

*  this  time  the  people  of  J^enice^  like  all  others  under 
4  the  fame  circumftances,  have  found  how  dangerous 

*  it  is  to  be  ufelefs?  and  that  to  have  no  (hare  in  the 

*  government  is  to  be  a  prey  to  thofe  who  have  V 

The  Florentines,  offended  at  tjie  long  continuance  of 
power  in  the  Medici  family,  infifted  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  ?  to  reftore  the  constitution  to  its  firft  principles, 

*  by  reftoring  the  magiftrates  to  their  regular  func- 

*  tions  in  the  government  c.' 

H  3  NQ 
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No  prefident  could  be  chofen  at  Florence  in  lefs  than 
three  years  from  his  laft  fervice  a.  By  this  means 
pofts  of  honour  were  attainable  by  moft  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  no  man  or  party  could  become  inveterate  in 
power,  and  refponfibility  was  ftill  in  view. 

The  Florentines  ordered,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century,  that  the  office  of  gonfalonier  or  chief 
magiftrate  fhould  from  that  time  be  annual,  and  that 
the  council  ihould  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all 
who  had  gone  through  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  either 
at  home  or  abroad  ;  the  number  before  was  but  18  b« 
Power  fhould  be  widely  diffufed,  and  continually  fhift- 
ing  from  hand  to  hand. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  his  TESTAM.  POLIT*  con- 
demns the  cuftom  in  France,  of  appointing  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  for  life  c. 

At  Venice  the  doge,  not  being  an  abfolute  fovereign, 
has  not  power  to  take  off,  or  put  on  his  ducal  crown 
when  he  pleafes.  The  configlieri,  or  counfellors  of 
Venice,  are  chofen  for  8  months.  The  capi  dl  qua- 
ranta,  or  heads  of  the  courts  of  40  judges,  are  cho- 
fen by  the  fenate  for  two  months.  The  favii  del  con- 
figllo,  or  fages  of  the  council,  ferve  3  months  ;  the 
fawn  dl  terra  firma,  or  fages  of  the  continent,  6 
months!  Yivefauii  agli  or  dim,  or  fages  of  order,  are 
likewife  chofen  by  ballot  in  the  fenate  for  6  months 
each  d. 

The  khalif  Omar  would  not  nominate  his  fon  for 
his  fucceflbr,  nor  even  fuffer  him  to  have  a  vote  for 
the  fucceflbr.  It  was  enough,  he  faid?  for  one  family 
to  have  one  in  the  important  office  of  khalif  e. 

A  doge 

GP 
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A  doge  of  Lucca  cannot  be  re-ele6ted  in  lefs  than 
7  years.  The  fenators  are  elected  every  two  months. 
The  great  council  of  130  nobles  and  10  burghers 
hold  their  places  2  years.  Their  police  is  very  atten- 
tive to  the  fuppreflion  of  luxury  a«, 

£  There  is,  fays  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Bofivel,  in 
•*  the  government  of  Corfica^  a  gradual  progreflion  of 

*  power  flowing    from  the    people^    which    they  can 
•*  difpofe  of,  and  refume  at  their  pleafure  at  the  end  of 
•*  every  year  ;  fo  that  no  magiftratc,   or  fervant  of  the 

*  public,   of  whatever   degree,    will   venture,    for  fo 

*  fhort  a  time,  to  encroach  upon  his  conftituents,  know- 

*  ing,  that  he  rnuft  foon  give  an  account  of  his  ac'mini- 

*  irration,  and  if  he  fhould  augment  the  authority  of 
•*  his  office,   he  knows,    he  is  only  wreathing  a  yoke 

*  for  his  own  neck,   as  he  is  immediately  to  return  to 

*  the  fituation  of  an  ordinary  fubjecl:  V 

When  the  throne  of  Poland  becomes  vacant,  the 
primate  archbiihqp  of  Gnefna^  obtains  a  greater  power 
than  the  king  had  ;  but  this  gives  no  jcaloufy,  becaufe 
he  has  no  time,  before  a  king  be  chofen,  to  make  him- 
felf  formidable  c.  The  Parmefons  ufed  to  change  their 
podefta  twice  a  year  d.  The  directors  of  the  Dutch 
Eajl-lndia  company  are  obliged  every  third  year,  to  give 
an  account  to  the  ftates  general  of  their  whole  pro- 
ceedings e. 

A  noble  Hand  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin  f+ 
for  obtaining  a  limitation  of  the  period  of  their  par- 

H  4.  liaments^ 
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liaments.  They  have  accordingly,  viz.  A.  D.  1768, 
obtained  a  reftriclion  of  them  to  eight  years.  Some 
of  the  candidates  they  obliged  to  fwear,  that  they 
would  vote  for  this  abridgment,  before  they  elected 
them. 


:     .  C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Example  of  the  Englifh,  in  feme  Inftances^  floeivs 
an  Apfrehenfion  of  Danger  from  inveterate 
Power. 

V  £  N  the  Englijb,  who  are  defcribed  by  a  humo- 
rous  author,  as  a  people  of  great  faith  and  little 
•wit,  that  \s9fore  thought^  have  occafionally  fhewn  fome 
little  fear  of  the  mifchief  to  be  expeded  from  power 
Inveterating  in  the  fame  hands. 

c  P'or  the  general  government  of  the  country,    the 

*  antient  Saxons  [our  anceftors]  ordained  12  noblemen 

*  chofen  from  among  others  for  their  worthinefs   and 

*  fufficiency.  Thefe  in  the  time  of  peaces   rode  their 

*  feveral  circuits,  to  fee  juflice,  and  good  cuftoms  ob- 
'  ferved,  and  they  often  of  courfe,  at  appointed  times, 

*  met  all  together  to  confuit  and  give  order  in  publick 

*  affairs  ;    but  ever  in  time  of  war  one  of  thefe  twelve 
4  was  chofen  to  be  king,  and  to  remain  fo  long  only  as 

*  the  war  lafted  ;  and  that  being  ended,  his  name  and[ 

*  dignity  of  king  alfo  ceafed,  and  he  became  as  before  ; 

*  and  this  cuflom  continued  among  them  uni.il  the  time 

*  of  their  wars  with  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great. 

*  At  which  time,  Witiektnd^  one  of  thefe  twelve,  a 

*  nobleman  of  Angria  in  Wejtybal'ia^  bore  over  the  reft 

*  the  name  and  authority  of  king ;  and  he  being  after- 

*  ward,  by  means  of  the  faid  emperor,  converted  to  the 

3  c 
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«  faith  of  Chrift,    had  by  him  his    mutable   title  of 

*  kino-    turned  into  the  enduring  title  and  honour  of 
«  duke,  and  the  eleven  others  were  in  a  like  manner  by 
c  the  faid  emperor  advanced  to  the  honourable  titles  of 

*  earls   and  lords,  with  eftablifhment  for  the  conti- 
8  nual  remaining  of  thefe  titles,    and    dignities    unto 
6  them,  and  their  heirs  :  of  whofe  defcents  are  fmcc 
4  ifiued,  the  greateft  princes  in  Germany  V 

The  24  barons,  who  were  to  redrefs  grievances  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  proved  24  tyrants;  the  confe- 
quence  of  trufting  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Ac- 
cordingly the  knights  of  the  (hires  were  obliged  to 
curb  the  tyranny  of  the  reforming  barons. 

Enabled  i  Henry  V.  that  no  fheriff  be  again  fheriff 
in   lefs  than  three  years  b.      By   i  Henry  V.  cap.  4, 

*  fheriffs  bailiffs  fhall  not  be  in  the  fame  office  in  three 
«  years  after  c.'     By  28  Edward  III.  <•  no  fheriff  fhali 
'  continue   in   his  office  above  one  year  V     And  by 
j  Rich.  II.  *  none  that  hath   been  fheriff,  {hall  be  fo 
4  again  within  three  years  e.'     Enacted,   A.  D.  1444, 
that   *  to  prevent  oppreffion  and  exactions,    no  man 

*  mall  be  fheriff  or  under-fheriff  of  a  county,   above 

*  one  year  at  moft,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200  /.'  f 

Our  anceftors  were  cautious  of  allowing  power  to 
remain  too  long  even  in  the  hands  of  fearchers,  gaugers, 
aulneo-ers  [public  meafurers  of  manufactures,]  cufto- 
mers  [cuftom-houfe  officers]  &c.  g  '  A  fearcher,  gau- 

*  ger,  &c.   fhall  have  no  ajffured  eftate  in  his  office.* 

In  the  commiffion  for  the  admiralty  and  navy,  it  was 
provided,  that  no  chairman  continue  in  office  above  a 

fortnight 
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fortnight  together,  and  all  commanders  to  take  their 
turns  a. 

Even  the  king-killing  parliament  were  fenfible  of 
ihe  evil  of  too  long  parliaments.     f  To  prevent  the 

*  tnany  inconveniencies  apparently  arifing  from  the  long 

*  continuance  of  the  fame  perfons  in  fupreme  authority, 
e  refolved.  That  this  prefent  parliament  diflblve  upon, 
c  or  before  the  laft  day  of  April^  1649.'   And  their  felf- 
denying  ordinance  fhews  that  the  general  opinion  of 
thofe  times  was  for  a  place-bill.     And   the  fame  of 

i  .* 
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Senfe  of  Mankind  on  inveterate  Power ;  or  Ar- 
guments for  Jhort  Parliaments. 

I  Will  throw  together  in  this  chapter  fome  of  the 
beft  arguments  for  fliort  parliaments,  that  have 
occurred  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading.     I  hope 
the  reader  will  excufe  any  deficiencies  he  may  find 
in  the  arrangement  of  them. 

To  take  the  character  of  man  from  hiftory,  he  is 
a.  creature  capable  of  any  thing  the  moil  infer- 
nally cruel  and  horrid,  when  actuated  by  intereft,  or 
what  is  more  powerful  than  intereft,  pafiion,  and  not 
in  immediate  fear  of  punifhment  from  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  for  damnation  lies  out  of  fight.  Who 
would  truft  fuch  a  mifchievous  monkey  with  fuper- 
Huous  power  ? 

Simla  quamfimilis  turpijjima  leftia  nobis  !    OVID, 

The  love  of  power  is  natural ;  it  is  infatiable ;    it  is 
Whetted,  not  cloyed,  by  pofieffion.     All  men  poflefTed 

Qf 
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of  power  may  be  expected  to  endeavour  to  prolong  it 
beyond  the  due  time,  and  to  increafe  it  beyond  the 
due  bounds  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  attempted  with- 
out danger  to  liberty.  Therefore  government  (by 
fuch  frail  and  imperfect  creatures  as  men)  is  impoftible 
without  continual  danger  to  liberty  a.  Yet  we  find  that 
men  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  fhewn  an  aftonifhing 
credulity  in  their  faithlefs  fellow-creatures ;  they  have 
hoped  againft  hope  ;  they  have  believed  againft  ths 
fight  of  their  own  eyes. 

Were  any  foreigner  of  good  underftanding  to  be 
afked,  what  he  thought  would  be  the  confequence  of 
our  commons  being  elected  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of 
the  people,  and  of  their  fitting  for  feven  years,  he  would 
anfwer,  that  without  a  reformation  of  thefe  irregula^ 
rides,  the  Britljh  government  muft  unavoidably  run 
into  an  ariftocracy,  or  tyranny  of  a  few,  the  molt 
odious  of  all  forms  of  government.  Yet  the  good 
people  of  England  fleep  very  found  ;  and  foreigners  ad- 
mire and  envy  our  form  of  government.  The  truth 
is,  that  neither  foreigners  nor  Eiigltjh  confider  much 
befides  the  theory  of  our  confutation.  They  admire 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  if  we  had  the  true 
fpirit  of  it,  while  they  have  reafon  to  execrate  it  as  it 
is  in  our  times,  and  to  look  forward  with  horror  on 
what  it  is  like  to  end  in. 

c  We  know  by  infinite  examples  and  experience, 

*  fays    the   excellent   Gordon^    that   men  poflefled    of 

*  power  rather  than  part  with  it,  will  do  any  thing, 

*  even   the  worft  and  the  blacker!,  to  keep  it ;   and 

*  fcarce  ever  any  man  upon  earth  went  out  of  it  as 
?  long  as  he  could  carry  every  thing  his  own  way  in 

•its 
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*  it ;   and  only  when  he  could   not,   he  refigned  ;  I 

*  doubt  that  there  is  not  one  exception  in  the  world  to 

*  this  rule;  and  that  Dioclefian^  Charles  the  Vth,  and 

*  .even  Sylla,  laid  down  their  power  out  of  pique  and 

*  difcontent,    and    from    oppofition    and    difappoint- 
«  ment;  this  feems  certain,  that  the  good  of  the  world 

*  or  of  their  people,    was   not   one  of  their  motives 

*  either  for  continuing  in  power,  or  for  quitting  it. 

*  It  is  the  nature  of  power  to  be  ever  incroaching,  and 

*  converting    every  extraordinary  power,    granted  at 
«  particular  times,  and  upon  particular  occafions,  into 

*  an  ordinary  power  to  be  ufed  at  all  times,  and  when 

*  there  is  no  occafion ;  nor  does  it  ever  part  willingly 

*  with  any  advantage.     From  this  fpirit  it  is,  that  oc- 

*  cafional   commifTions  have  grown  fometimes  perpe- 
4  tual  ;  that  three  years  have  been  improved  into  feven, 

*  and  one  into  twenty  ;  and  that  when  the  people  have 

*  done  with  their   mao-iilrates,  their  mao;iftrates  will 

^j  J  ^  •  .  i 

*  not  have  done  with  the  people  V 

It  is  juftly  obferyed  by  judge  Black/lone ,  that  the 
greateft  fuperiority  any  man  can  obtain  over  another, 
is  to  make  laws,  by  which  he  fhall  be  bound.  And 
furely  the  greater  the  power,  the  greater  danger  of 
its  becoming  inveterate  in  the  fame  hands. 

A  wife  people  will  not  fuffer  combinations  of  great 
families.  The  monopoly  of  power  is  the  moft  dan- 
gerous of  all  monopolies.  An  Athenian  was  banifhed 
by  the  oftracifm,  if  6000  citizens  all  of  at  leaft  60 
years  of  age  agreed,  that  it  was  neceffary.  Nor  was 
it  inflicted  or  fuffered  as  a  pun't/hmenir  but  was  un- 
der flood  as  a  wife  precaution^  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  againft  the  exorbitant  popularity,  and  dan- 
gerous power  of  a  few, 

Na 
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No  body  is  willing  to  part  with  power,  and  all  are 
for  increasing  what  they  have.  The  prince  of  Orange. 
(afterwards  king  William  III.)  fhews  great  anxiety 
about  James  lid's  being  limited.  c  It  was,  he  faid, 

*  of  bad  example,  and  fubjecis  might  think  of  limtt- 
«  ing  proteftant  kings,  if  they  begun  with  popifh  V 

The  following,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  is  chiefly 
abndo-ed  from  REASONS  FOR  ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTS. 

C1 

*  For  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and  preferving  of 

*  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently/ 
Words  of  the  act  for  declaring  the  rights  of  the  fubjecl 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.     Frequent  parlia- 
ments muft  mean  frequent  eleftions  ;  for  frequent  meet- 
incrs  of  parliament  without  new  elections   would  be 
an  evil,  rather  than  an  advantage.     Alfred  b  ordered, 

*  that  parliament  fhould  meet  twice  a  year  or  oftener.* 
There  are  ftatutes  three  times  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.     c  that  parliament   fhould    be   held    once 
«  a  year  or  oftener.'     To  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the 
time  of  Rich.  II.    Prorogations  of  parliament  were  then 
unknown.      They    began    under  Henry  VI.       Little 
ufed  till   Hen.  VIII.     Mil.  III.    was  blamed   for  fo 
many  officers  in  parliament.     The  king  has  power  to 
chufe  his  officers  and  fervants ;  but  the  fervants  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  ought  not  to  be  the  king's. 
fervants :  who  can   ferve  two  mafters  ?    If  votes  are 
purchafed    by    places,   and   members    are  more    than 
reimburfed  their  own  (hares  of  the  public  taxes,  they 
become  interefted  to  load  the  people,  in  order  to  fill 
their  own  pockets.     Accordingly  let  it  be  confidered 
what  a  load  might  now  be  taken  off  from  the  people 
by  annihilating  ufelefs  places  and  corrupt  penfions. 

A  man 
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A  man  may  at  one  time  be  fit  for  being  a  reprefen- 
tative,  who  is  not  fo  at  another.  He  may  go  into  the 
houfe  in  independent  circumftances.  In  three  years, 
extravagance  learned  at  London  may  beggar  him. 
Were  parliaments  annual,  the  chance  of  this  would 
be  as  i  to  7.  By  a  few  mens  monopolizing  legiflativc 
power,  6  times  the  number  558,  or  3,348  are  in  every 
parliament  excluded  from  practically  learning  parlia- 
mentary knowledge,  and  underftanding  the  interefts 
of  their  country,  befides  their  being  excluded  from 
what  they  have  an  equal  natural  right  to,  with  the 
558,  who  were  chofen,  i.  e.  who  bought  their  feats. 

Short  parliaments  would  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  more  of  the  ftate  of  things  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  than  long  ones.  558  gentlemen 
do  not  know  fo  much  as  feven  times  that  number,  or 
three  times  that  number.  Long  parliaments  are  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  corruption.  A  virtuous  man 
could  not  be  debauched  in  a  year's  fitting  in  St.  Stc* 
fben's  chapel.  Nemo  repentefuit  turpijfi?nus. 

Vice  is  a  rnonfter  of  fuch  frightful  mierij  &c* 

Pjpt* 

Length  of  parliaments  deftroys  all  refponfibility, 
snakes  our  delegates  our  mafters,  and  erects  them  into 
an  auguft  aflembly,  whom  we  muft  not  approach  but 
in  the  humble  guife  of  petition.  Short  parliaments 
would  be  clear  of  fufpicion,  and  nothing  would  more 
promote  confidence  between  king  and  people  than  free- 
dom from  fufpicion  of  court  influence.  If  our  kings 
are  indifferent  about  the  people's  confidence,  we  are  in 
the  cafe  of  the  people  of  France^  whom  the  king  can 
plunder  at  will*  Can  the  people  be  free  from  fufpicion, 
when  they  fee  fome  hundreds  of  placemen  in  the 
houfe  ?  They  muft  be  a  nation  of  idiots,  if  they  were 

With 
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With  what  honeft  views  can   the  court  defire  long 
parliaments?    Parliamentary   flavery    is    flower,    but 
furer  than  quo  warrantos,  and  the  other  oppreflive  a£ts 
of  tyranny,  which  alarm  the  people  and  defeat  them- 
felves.     So  Cha.  II.  had  almoft  ruined  all  by  his  long 
penfioned  parliament,  whofe  very  length  qualified   it 
for    penfioning.      All   wife   nations,   and    all   good 
princes  have  approved  of  frequent  meetings  with  their 
parliaments   and   diets.     Our   Edwards  and    Henries 
often  put  a  flop  to  the  courfe  of  their  vi&ories  to  meet 
parliament.     The  Spaniards  were  peculiarly  cautious 
about  the  frequency  of  their  ftate  meetings.     Their 
Sanchos,  Henries,  Ferdinands,  and  Charles's  were  very 
careful  of  this.     Under  Charles,  who  was  particularly 
exact  in  this  refpecT:,  the  Spanijh  monarchy  was  moft 
Houriihing.     His  fon  Philip  purfued  a  contrary  plan  of 
encroachment  on  the  people,  and  firft   eclipfed  the 
giory   of  the   monarchy.     In   France,   under   Clovis9 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  Capet,  and  his  fuccelTors  for  ages^ 
the  meetings  of  the  ftates  were  cheriihed.     Lewis  XL 
and  moft  of  his  fucceflbrs  have  promoted  the  contrary 
fcheme  of  government,    without  the  people.      The 
confequences  have  been  continual  infurreclions,  tu- 
mults, and  leagues.     The  fubjefts  have  often  returned 
with  intereft  on  the  heads  of  their  ambitious  princes, 
the  damages  they  have  iuffered  at  their  hands,  which 
has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  extreme  diftrefs.     The 
ftruggles  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,   and   people  of 
France,  during  the   minority  of  this  prefent  king,   to 
recover  their  loft   liberties,  (hew  the  precarious  irate? 
of  defpotic  monarchs,     When  Germany  was  expofed 
to  unfpeakable  miieries  from  the  Hungarians,  Sclavo- 
nians,  Vandals,  and  Dams,  the  remedy  was  eftablifh- 
ing  frequent   and  annual   diets  by  the  golden  bull, 
under  Charles  IV,  wherein  the  imperial  cities  and  Hanfe 
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towns  took  care  to  fend  new  deputies  to  every  nevr 
diet,  left  they  fhould  be  bribed  by  the  imperial  m  mi- 
llers. Holland^  and  Switzerland?  though  improve- 
able  in  many  points,  are  very  careful  on  this  head, 
and  by  the  frequency  of  the  afTemblies  of  their  ftates, 
have  been  fecure. 

Harrington  labours  to  fhew,  that  all  well-conducted 
ftates  have  avoided  the  error  of  fuffering  power  to  cori- 
tinue  too  long  in  the  fame  hands.  And  he  quotes 
JWacbiavel,  who  afcribes  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, to  the  want  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  the 
damage,  which  accrued  from  the  prolongation  of 
power  in  the  fame  hands a. 

Dr.  South  gave  out  his  text,  c  The  word  of  the 
c  Devil,  which  I  would  recommend  to  your  ferious 
*  attention  at  this  time,  is  written  in  the  lid  chapter 
«  of  Job,  and  the  4th  verfe,  "  All  that  a  man  hath 
<c  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  &c.  The  Jacobites  moved* 
A.  D.  1693,  for  a  place-bill,  and  (hort  parliaments* 
And  there  were  men,  who,  in  the  apoftle  Paul's  time, 
preached  Chrift  from  contention.  But  truth  is  truth, 
if  the  Devil  had  fpoke  it,  and  chriftianity  is  a  good 
religion,  though  fome  have  preached  it  from  conten- 
tion. So  a  place-bill,  and  fhort  parliaments  are  falu- 
tary  meafures,  though  the  Jacobites  propofed  them 
from  party-views.  The  former  was  pafled  by  the 
commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lords ;  the  latter  pafled 
both  houfes,  but  was  denied  the  royal  afleni.  The 
lords  threw  out  the  bill  for  incapacitating  placemen 
from  fitting:  in  the  houfe,  becaufe  it  would  feem  too 

O  / 

great  a  reftraint  on  the  people's  liberty  of  choice. 
But  this  is  a  frivolous  objection.  For  as  the  law 
Hands  now,  the  people  are  reftrained  from  choofmg 

perfons 
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perfons  unqualified  as  to  fortune,  and  thofe  who  hold 
certain  places  j  and  all  the  evil  is,  that  the  people  are 
not  more  reftrained  in  their  choice  of  improper  perfcns. 

*  Acts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
*  fubfequent  parliaments,  bind  not/  fays  Black/tone  a. 
Therefore  fhort  parliaments  are  defirable,  It  is  impof-, 
fible,  in  many  cafes,  to  forefee  what  the  effect  and 
operation  of  an  act  of  parliament  will  prove.  And  if 
a  bad  law  muft  continue  in  force  feven  years  (the 
fame  parliament  will  not  perhaps  like  to  repeal  its  own 
law)  the  fubjects  may  be  heavy  fufferers. 

The  length  of  parliaments  dejects  the  fpirits  of  the 
few  patriots  who  are  ftill  left.  At  the  fitting  down 
of  a  new  parliament  they  lofe  all  hope  of  redrefs, 
for  many  years.  And  the  depreffion  of  their  courage 
is  the  triumph  of  the  court,  and  gives  them  opportu- 
nity for  rivetting  the  chain. 

If  our  parliaments  were  annual,  it  might  be  as 
well,  that  our  miniftries,  and  the  reft  of  the  execu- 
tive, were  more  permanent.  For  an  honeft  parlia- 
ment (and  an  annual  parliament,  with  exclufion  by- 
rotation,  could  have  no  intereft  to  be  other  than  honeft) 
would  oblige  the  executive  to  act  according  to  juftice, 
and  the  public  intereft,  which  would  fecure  the  pub- 
lic fafety*  The  reducing  our  parliaments  to  indepen- 
dency on  the  court,  would  confound  the  enemies  of 
this  country.  For  it  would  ihew  the  world,  that  the 
court  had  no  indirect  defigns.-  And  no  nation  can 
hope  to  injure  Britain,  if  her  government  is  true  to  her, 

Walpole^  A.  D.  1735,  when  the  houfe  was  moved 
about  fhortening  parliaments,  faid,  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous ;  for  that  it  would  make  the  government  demo- 
cratical  by  giving  factious  men  too  much  game  to 

VOL.  I.  I 
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play.  This  was  truly  Walpotian,  that  is  jefuiticaly 
reafoning.  In  whofe  hands  ought  the  power  to  be  ? 
In  thofe  of  a  corrupt  court?  will  it  be  fafer  there 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietors,  I  mean 
the  people  ?  Is  the  court  likely  to  confult  the  people's 
intereft  with  more  diligence  and  fidelity  than  the  peo- 
ple themfelves  ?  The  court  may  be  rich,  though  the 
nation  be  ruined.  But  if  the  nation  be  ruined,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  people  ? 

The  unembarrailed  modefty  of  a  thorough-paced 
courtier  flicks  at  nothing.  Pelham  formally  fets  him- 
felf  a  to  prove  (in  oppofition  to  the  fenfe  of  all  that 
ever  thought,  fpoke,  or  wrote  upon  government)  that 
4  it  is  an  advantage  of  our  conftitution,  that  a  perfon 
4  may  be  in  a  ftation  of  power  his  whole  life,  becaufe 

*  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  king  and  royal 

*  family,   will  always  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  his 

*  ambition,  and  the  controul  of  a  mafter,  or  fovereign,' 
[however  ill-difpofed,  or  however  mif-led,   the  fove- 
lei'gn  may  be]  *  as  well  as  of  two  houfes  of  parlia- 

*  ment,'     [however   corrupt  the  parliament  may  be] 

*  will   always   prevent  hrs  being  guilty  of  very  enor- 
c  mous  practices,  or  will,   at  all  times,  even  when  he 
'  is   in  the  zenith   cf  his  power,  be  able  to   difcover 

*  and  punifh  them,   if  he  fhould.'     But  wife  founders 
cf  ftates  have  generally  thought  prevention  preferable 
to  punifhment ;   and  have,  therefore^  made  regulations 
for  preventing  the  continuance  of  power  too  long  in 
the  fame  hands.     And  in  fpite  of  their  utmoil  precau- 
tion,  wicked  ministers  have  often  efcaped. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  members  are  particularly 
careful  of  their  conduct  toward  the  end  of  a  parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  their  being  re-eledted.  Does 

not 
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riot  this  fhew  the  advantage  of  fhort  parliaments,  and 
the  frequent  return  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  ?  If  it  be  faid,  upon  the  plan  of  exclufion  by 
rotation,  and  an  effectual  place-bill,  gentlemen  would 
not  want  to  be  re-elected,  and  therefore  the  fhorten- 
ihg  of  parliaments  would  not  make  them  at  all  the  more 
careful  of  their  conduct ;  this  is  confefling  all  that 
is  wanted,  vlt.  Thatj  if  parliaments  were  upon  a 
right  foot,  there  would  be  no  byafs  upon  the  minds 
of  the  members,  to  draw  them  away  from  their  coun- 
try's intereft ;  which  they  would  naturally  purfue, 
becaufe  their  own  is  involved  in  it. 

The    place-bill   has  been  repeatedly   paffed  by  the 
commons  in  confideration  of  an  approaching  general 
election,  which  fhews  plainly  the   advantage  of  fhort  ' 
parliaments  a. 

A  motion  was  made,  A.  D.  1713,  to  addrefs  the 
queen -that  fhe  would  defire  the  duke  of  Lorrain  to 
remove  the  pretender  out  of  his  dominions.  Sir  7^7/- 
liam  JWitlocks  obferved,  that  there  was  fuch  an  addrefs 
prefented  to  Cromwel  about  the  removing  of  Claries 
Stuart  out  of  France^  who  was  afterwards  reftored  to 
the  throne.  Being  near  the  end  of  a  parliament:,  and 
the  members  fearing  for  their  eleclion,  it  was  refolved 
nem.  con  b.  This  fliews  the  advantage  of  fhort  parlia- 
ments. For  the  Jacobite  intereft  was  at  that  time 
thought  to  \>ejlror:g  in  the  houfe. 

In  the  Devon/hire  inftructions,  A.  D.  1741?  which 
were  admired  for  their  concifenefs  and  fenfe,  is  the 
following,  '  Reftore  triennial  parliaments,  the  beft 
*  fecurity  for  Britifl)  liberty  c.' 

I  2  '  In 
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*  In   governments,    where    the    legislature    is   one 

*  lafting    aflembly,  there   is  danger,  that  the  mem- 

*  bers  of  fuch  aflembly  think  they  have  an  intereft  dif- 

*  tincl:  from  that  of  the  community  V      In  England^ 
while  parliaments  are  feptennial,  it  may  happen,  that 
many  hundreds  of  individuals  may  be  legiflators  the. 
greateft  part  of  their  lives.    Accordingly  it  was  found» 
in  the  year  1/66,  that  64  members  had  ferved  in  ^ 
parliaments,  31  in  5,  1 6  in  6,  3  in  7,  2  in  8,   i  in  9, 
and  i  in  10. b 

Many  writers  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  I  know  not 
what  imaginary  danger  from  unbalancing  the  power 
of  the  three  eftates.  For  my  part,  Town  I  am  fo  dullt 
that  I  can  fee  but  one  danger  refpecling  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  viz.  The  danger  of  the  people's  being 
enflaved  by  the  fervants  of  the  crown.  Suppofe  the 
power  of  king  and  lords  diminifhed  to  what  degree 
the  reader  pleafes ;  if  the  people  of  property  in  general 
were  free  and  happy,  could  the  king  and  lords  be 
unhappy  ?  Would  the  king  and  the  lords  have  juft 
rcafon  to  complain,  if  they  were  happy  ?  Does  any 
friend  to  his  fellow-creatures  wifh  the  king  and  lords 
to  poflefs  power  for  any  other  purpofe,  than  the  gene- 
ral happinefs  ?  Can  we  not  imagine  a  date,  in  which 
the  people  might  be  very  happy,  in  which  king  and 
lords  pofTefTed  much  lefs  power  than  they  do  in  this 
country  ?  Can  v/e  not  imagine  a  very  happy  flate, 
in  which  there  was  neither  king  nor  lords .?  What  is 
the  neceflity  of  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  commons 
by  king  and  lords  ?  Is  there  any  fear,  that  the  com- 
mons be  too  free  to  confult  the  general  good  ?  Mud 

the- 
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"the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  be  checked  and  clog- 
ged in  promoting  the  intereft  of  their  conftituents  ? 
If  there  be  not  fome  neceflity  for  this  (which  to  me 
feems  as  rational  as  to  fay9  there  ought  to  be  a  check 
to  prevent  individuals  from  being  too  healthy,  or  too 
virtuous)  I  cannot  fee  the  folidity  of  that  reafoning, 
which  lays  fo  much  ftrefs  on  the  neceflity  of  a  balance, 
or  equality  of  power  among  the  three  eftates,  or 
indeed  (fpeculatively,  or  theoretically  fpeaking)  of  a 
jiecefiity  of  any  more  eflates  than  one,  viz.  An  ade- 
quate reprefentation  of  the  people,  unchecked  and 
uninfluenced  by  anything,  but  the  common  intereft  j 
and  that  they  appoint  refponfible  men  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  made  by  them  with  the  general  appro- 
bation. Yet  fome  writers  of  no  fmall  note  affecl:  to  re- 
gret the  fuppofed  weaknefs  of  the  crown  and  houfe  of 
lords,  when  fet  againft  the  commons,  becaufe  the  latter 
commands  the  purfe.  e  The  king's  legislative  power, 

*  fays  my  efteemed  friend  Mr.  Humey  is  no  check  to  that 

*  of  the  commons.'     And  why,  I  pray  you,   fhould  it 
be  a  check  ?    Again,  *  Though  the  king  has  a  negative 
c  in  the  paffing  of  laws,  yet  this,  in  facl;,  is  efteemed 

*  of  fo  little  moment,  that  whatever  is   voted   by  the 

*  two  houfes  is  fure  a  to  be  parted  into  a  law,  and  the 
6  royal  afTent  is  little  better  than  a  mere  form.'    What 
would  this  gentleman  have  ?   Ought  a  king,  a  fingle 
individual)  or  a  handful  of  lords,  to  have  the  power 
of  fopping  the  bufmefs   of  the  whole  Brltijb  empire 
according  to  their  caprice,  or  their  interefted  views, 
whofe  intereft  may  often   be  imagined  (by  themfelves 
at  leaft)  to  lie  very  wide  of  the  general  weal  ?  I  can 
fee  very  clearly  the  ufe  of  a  check  upon  the  power  of 

1  3  a 

a  Queen  Elizabeth  rejected  40  bills,  and  king  William 
IIL  one,  if  not  more. 
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a  king  or  lords ;  but  I  own  I  have  no  conception 
of  the  advantage  of  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
people,  or  their  incorrupt  and  unbyaffed  reprefen- 
tatives.  The  fame  eminent  writer  feems  to  think  a 
certain  competent  fiegree  of  court-influence,  by  offices* 

*       *-c/ 

necefTary.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  every  degree, 
great  or  fmall,  of  rninifterial  power  in  parliament  as 
a  deadly  poifon  in  the  vitals  of  the  conflitution,  which 
muft  bring  on  its  deftrucHon. 

The  oppofers  of  annual  parliaments  fay,  Every 
thing  will  be  fluctuating  under  them,  and  no  nation 
will  treat  with  you ;  no  war  can  be  profecuted  with 
fuccefs,  &c.  Have  they  then  forgot,  that  the  trea- 
ties of  Eretigny  and  Troyes  were  concluded,  and  the 
victories  of  Cregy  and  Agtncourt  gained,  under  the  auf- 
pices  of  annual  parliaments  ?  On  the  contrary,  '  it 
<  is  thought  by  many  (fays  the  author  of  PREF.  TO 
c  FRAGM.  POLYB.  a)  that  the  feptennial  aft,  A.  D. 
«•  1716,  was  the  fevereft  ftab?  the  liberties  of  the 
c  people  of  England  ever  received.' 

c  A    {landing  parliament,   or  the  fame    parliament 

5  long  continued,  changes  the  very  nature  of  our  con- 

6  ilitution  in  the  fundamental   article,  on  which  the 
c  prefervation  of  our  whole  liberty  depends  V     *  The 
c  fecurity  of  our  liberty  does  not  confift  only  in  fre- 
c  queiit  fejfions  of  parliament,  but  in  frequent  new  par- 
'  liaments  c.' 

*  The  antient  cuftom  (fays  Davenant  e )  in  the 
c  mixed  governments  formed  in  thefe  northern  coun- 
c  tries  (v/hich  will  be  the  bed  model  for  them  to  fol- 
*  low)  was.  That  national  aflernblies  fliould  be  fre- 
c  quently  called,  and  fent  home  as  foon  as  the  nation's 
J-  bufmefs  was  difpatched.  The  wifdom  of  old  times 

6  did 
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4  did  never  think  it  convenient  that  one  and  the  fame 
•*  aflembiy  fhould  fit  many  years  brooding  of  faction. 

*  For  it  is  in  thefe  continued  feiTions,  where  the  (kill 

*  is   learnt  of  guiding^    and   being  guided,   where  the 
4  youth  is  depraved,   and  old  finners  hardened,   where 
4  thofe  parties  are  formed  that  give  the  cunning  fpeak- 

*  ers  fo  much  weight  and  value,  and  where  they  can 

*  bring  their  fubrlcty  and  eloquence  to  market.     And 
4  in  former   reigns,   the  departing  from  a  principle  fo 

*  eflfential  in  its  conftitution,  had  like  to  have  changed 
4  the    whole    face    of    the  EngUJb    government ;    for 
4  leeches   and  other  Wood-fucking  worms   are  ingen- 
4  dered  in  ftanding  pools  ;  flowing  waters  do  not  cor- 
4  rupt  or  breed  fo  many  infects.    The  keeping  a  national 
4  afTembly  long  fitting  debauches  the  gentry  of  aking- 
4  dcm,  and  opens  a  way  to  offices  of  truit,  not  known 
4  among  their  anceftors ;  but  when  fuch  afTernblies  are 

*  called  together  to   confult   upon  the  difficulties  of 
4  ilate,  and  are  difiblved   as   foon  as  the   public   bufi- 

*  nefs  is  difpatched,  the  meafures  of  the  falfe  politi- 
4  cians   become   pref-ndy  quite  altered.      They,   who 
4  defign  to  rife,  muft  mount  by  other  fteps  than  for- 

*  merly.     Intriguing,    heading  parties,    running    into 
4  factions,  and  fudden  changing  of  fides  will  avail  the 
4  bufy  men  but  little.     A  year  or  two  is  not  fufficient 

*  to  mould  and  fafhion  an  aflembiy  to   their  deflgns  ; 

*  every  new  fefllons  young  gentlemen  are  fent  up  whom 
'  it  is  not  fo  eafy   to   corrupt ;    they  can  fix  nothing 
c  where  there  is  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  matter; 
4  it  is  like  building  on  a  quick  fand.       When  fuch  as 
4  intend  to  advance  themfelves  in  the  world  fee  all  this, 
4  and   that  thefe  aflemblies  are  no   more  the  field  in 
4  which  they  can  exercife  their  wicked  arts  with  any 
'advantage,    they  naturally  fall  into  other  methods, 

I  4  *  and 
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c  and  are  honeft  of  courfe,  when  it  is  no  longer  their 
6  inter  eft  to  be  otherwife.     In  fuch  a  constitution  there 

*  is    no  need   to    filence  troublefome   and   perplexin^ 

*  rhetoric  with  Tome  good  onice,  nor  to  buy  off  and 

*  reconcile  at  any  rate,  men  of  turbulent  and  ambi- 
'  tious   fpirits  ;    and  when  it  is  not  needful   to  hire 

*  people  to  fave  their  own  country,   how  much  cheaper 
4  and  more  eafy  is  government  rendered   to  princes, 

*  who  then   have  a  free  choice  among  their  fubje&s. 

*  to  call  whom  they  pleafe  into  the  fervice  of  the  {late  ? 

*  whereas  otherwife  their  favours  are  confined  to  one 

*  narrow  fphere  ;  and  as  thereby  their  goodnefs  is  made 

*  more  extenfive,  fo  the  {rations  requiring  abilities  and 

*  experience  muft  be  better  filled,  when  a  court  has 

*  not  the  neccffiiy  upon  it  to  find  out  places  for  men 
c  rather  than  men  that  are  fit  for  the  places.     In  coun- 

*  tries  where  this  poft,   fo  eflential  to  liberty,  is  thus. 

*  preferved  from  corruption,  all  matters  relating  either 

*  to  war  or  peace,  public  revenues,  or  trade,  will  go  on 

*  profperouily  -9  and  a  national  aflembly  fo  conftituted 
6  will  always  produce  wholefome  laws,  right  admini- 

*  ftration,  and  a  perpetual  race  of  honeft  and  able  mii 
«  nifters.'  . 

Charles  II.  governed,  by  his  long  or  penfioned- 
parliament  in  much  the  fame  arbitrary  manner  as  Wil- 
liam the  Baftard  did  without  a  parliament.  For,  '  as 

*  the  people  had  in  both  cafes  loft  the  exercife  of  their 

*  annual  power  of  election,    with  that  they  had  loft 

*  the  remedy  for  all  their  grievances.     And  under  this 
4  mode  of  things  may  be  obferved  all  the  marks  of 
^  tyranny  that  can  be  found  under  the  defpotic   go- 

*  vernmcnt  of  one  man.     The  laws  were  no  longer 

*  any  protection  to  the  innocent.     Judgment  and  juf- 
c  tice   were  directed    by  court-policy  ;    feverity    and 

3  *  cruelty 
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*  cruelty  took  the  place  of  mercy  and   moderation  ; 

*  flitting  of  nofes,  cutting  of  ears,  whipping,  pillory- 
•*  ing,    branding,  fining,    imprifoning,    hanging,  and 

*  beheading,  were  the  conftant  lot  of  thofe  who  had 
€  virtue  enough  to  fpeak,  write  or  a£fc  in  defence  of 

*  conftitutional  liberty.     And  fo  far  v/as  the  houfe  of 

*  commons  from  relieving  the  people  under  this  dread- 

*  ful  diflrefs,  that  they  contributed  all  in  their  power 

*  to  prevent  even  their  cries  and  prayers  from  either 

*  approaching  the  throne  or  them fel yes.     They  pafled 

*  a  law,  by  which  no  man  durft  alk  his  neighbour  to 
€  join  him  in  a  petition  for  relief  to  the  king  or  either 

*  houfe  of  parliament.     It  was  a  melancholy  confide- 

*  ration  to  fee  the  people  refufed  the  benefit  of  prayers 

*  and  tears  for  relief  againft  their  own    infamous  ds- 

*  puties  V 

*  Nothing  could  make  it  fafe  (fays  the  author  of 
6  DISSERT.  ON  PARTIES  b)  nor  therefore  reafonable, 

*  to  repofe  in  any  fet  of  men  whatfoever  fo  great  a 
6  truft  as  the  collective  body  delegates  on  the  repre- 
c  Tentative   in  this  kingdom,    except  the  Jhortnefs  of 
6  the  term  for  which  this  truft  is  delegated.      There- 

*  fore  every  prolongation  of  this  term  is  in  its  degree 

*  unfafe  for  the  people  ;    it  weakens  their  fecurity,  and 

*  endangers  liberty  by  the  very  powers  given  for   its 
6  preferyation.     Such  prolongations  expofe  the  nation, 

*  in  the  poflible  cafe  of  having  a  corrupt  parliament, 

*  to  lofe  the  great  advantage  which  our  conftitution 

*  hath  provided  of  curing  the  evil  before  it  grows  coiir- 

*  firmed  and  defperate^   by  the  gentle  method  of  chufing 

*  a  new  reprefentative,  and  reduces  the  people  by  con- 
6  fequence  to  have  no  other  alternative  than  that  of 

'  fubmitting 

a  HIST.  Ess.  ENQL.  CONST.  120,  b  P.  129. 
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*  fubmitting  or  refitting,  though  fubmitting  will  be  as 
c  grievous,   and  refittance  much  more  difficult,    when 
c  the  legljlature  betrays  its  truft,   than  when   the  king 

c  alone   abuies   his   power. Thefe    reflections,  are 

4  fufficient    to    prove    thefe    proportions  ;     and  thefe 
c  propofitions  fet  before  us  in  a  very  Itrong  light,  the 

*  neceffity  of  ufing  our    utmoft  efforts  that   the  true 

*  defign  of  our  conftitution  may  be  purfued  as  clofely 
c  as  poffible  by  the  re-eftablilhment  of  annual,  or  at 

*  leaft  triennial  parliaments.' 

The  author  of  a  piece  intituled  A  Difcourfe  between 
a  Yeoman  of  Kenty  and  a  Knight  of  a  Shire  upon  the 
Prorogation  of  the  Parliament  to  May  2,  1693  % 
writes  as  follows. 

The  king  had  rejected  the  bill  '  for  fecuring  the 
4  foundations  of  the  civil  government,  by  fuch  a  con- 
c  ftant  fucceflion  of  new-chofen  parliaments,  that  their 
4  deputies,  by  their  long  continuance  in  that  truft, 

*  may  not  be  in  danger   to  be  corrupted  by  offices  or 

*  private   intereft.'      The    fpeakers    in    the    dialogue 
remark,    That    the    mifchiefs    of   Charles  lid's  and 
"James  lid's  reign  were  occafioned,   in  great  meafure, 
by  their  refufing  to  call  fucceffrve  parliaments,  and  by 
continuing  the  fame  parliament  for  many  years,  to  form 
them  to  a  compliance   with  their  defigns  of  defpotic 
power.    They  obferve,  4  That  from  king  Wtllietrn's  fo- 
4  lemn  and  repeated  ajffurances  that  he  would  put  a  flop 
4  to  the  arbitrary  power  exercifed  over  the  people,  and 
4  parliament,   and  from  his  requeft  to  parliament,   that 
4  they  would  make  fuch  an  effectual  provifion  for  their 
4  fundamental  laws  and  liberties,  that  they  might  never 
4  hereafter  be  in  danger  to  be  again  invaded  ;  there  was 

4  reafon, 

a  STATE  TRACT:,  time  cf  king  William,  n.  330^ 
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f  reafon  to  expecT:,   that  the  antlent^    legal  courfe  of 

*  annually -ch  of  en    parliaments    would    have    been   im- 
«  mediately   reftored,    and  the  ftrongeft  fence  made  for 

(  that  conftitution,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  kingdom  1 
c  could   have  invented.'      But   the  promoters   of  the 
revolution  loft  the  opportunity. 

Politicians  have  laid  down  for  a  maxim,  That  if  , 
kino-s  were  republican  in  their  meafures  of  admin ift ra- 
tion, fubjecls  would  be  royall/h  in  their  obedience. 
Our  kings  have  it  in  their  own  abfolute  power  to 
do  the  nation  a  prodigious  fervice.  The  king  can  dif- 
folve  every  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  firft  feilion  ; 
which  would  make  parliaments  annual.  But  this 
would  be  applying  prerogative  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  ;  whereas  kings  generally  think  it  is  in- 
tended for  their  advantage,  and  to  keep  the  people 
down.  Yet  even  the  army  (not  generally  friendly  to 
liberty)  propofed,  /.  D.  1647,  biennial  parliaments2; 
that  the  counties  fhould  elect  members  6  according  to 

o 

*  the  refpedtive  rates  they  bore  in  the  common  charges 
c  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,   and  that  the  election 

*  of  burgefTes  for  poor  declined  or  inconfiderable  towns 
4  be  taken  off  V      And  general  Fairfax,  in  his  pro- 
pofals  for  peace  in  Charles  Id's  time,  makes  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  period  of  parliament  to  2  years,  an  effen- 
tial  article  c. 

&  If  it  fhould  ever  happen,  fays  the  author  of  PREF. 

*  TO  FRAGM.    POLYB.  d  that  the  reprefentatives,  en- 

*  couraged  by  long  independence  on  the  people,  fhould 
6  inftead  of  reforming  grievances,  increafe  their  num- 

*  ber,   and  become  therafelves  the  greater!  grievance; 

4  the 
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*  the  people  will,  in  that  cafe,  have  no  legal  remedy, 
'  which  is  in  itfelf  contrary  to  the  nature  of  govern- 

*  ment ;    it  being  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  fame 

*  law,  which    provides    a    remedy  for    every    private 

*  wrong,  fnould  provide  none  for  thefe  of  the  public, 

*  or   that  the  whole  body   of  the  people,  for  whofe 

*  fake  the  law  itfelf  was  inftituted,  fhould  ever  find 

*  themfelves    in   fuch  circumftances,   as  to   lofe   the 
c  benefit  of  it.     Yet  this  muft  happen  if  it  be  received 

*  as  a  {landing  maxim  of  law  and  juftice,  that  their 

*  reprefentatives  when  once  chofen  for  any  number  of 

*  years,  have,  notwithstanding  the  grcfTeft  mifbehavi- 
'  our.  Hill  a  right  to  fit  out  their  term,  and  what  is 

*  worfe,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 

*  or  their  owr,^  may  feem  to  require.     If  this  be  admit- 

*  ted,   then  no  term  can  by  law  be  prefcribed  to  their 
«  fitting ;  becaufe  they  have  ftill  a  power  by   law  of 
<  extending  that  term,   and  confequently  of  perpetuat- 

*  ing  themfelves.     This,  however  improbable,  muft, 

*  upon  a  fuppofition  of  the  legality  of  the  firft  exten- 

*  fion  of  the  original  term,  be  allowed  to  be  equally 
c  legal.     From  hence  it  appears  how  dangerous  it  1*5 

*  to  remove  the  corner  ftones  of  government  ;  and  that 

*  whenever  they  have  been  removed  through  neceffity, 

*  the  firft  opportunity  ought  to  be  laid  hold  of  to  re* 

*  (lore  them  to  their  former  fituation.' 

Lord    D'tgly,    in    his    fpeech,    A.  D.   1640,    fayss 

*  The  fafety  of  the  ftate  confifts  in  frequent  parlia- 

*  ments.     They  are  the  wium  necejfarium.     The  long 

*  intermiflion  of  parliaments  has  always  produced  bad 
6  effects. '     He  obferves?   that  the  opprefftons  of  fhip- 
rnoney,  and  the  reft  in  Charles  Ift's  time,  were  worfe 
than  all   the  grievances  from  Magna  Chart  a  down, 

that  the  intermifiion  of  parliaments  was  the  pri- 
mary 
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mary  caufe  of  the  miniftry's  daring  to  opprefs  the  fub- 
jecl.  [He  had  no  idea  of  a  bribed  parliament's  fecond- 
ing  the  views  of  a  villainous  court.]  A  parliament, 
he  fays,  is  the  only  fecurity  againft  a  bad  miniftry. 
[jBut  what  fecurity  againft  a  bad  parliament  ?]  For  a 
miniftry  will  always  aim  at  an  enlargement  of  power, 
and  a  parliament  only  can  curb  them.  '  No  ftate  can 

*  wifely  be  confident  of  a  minifter's  being  good  longer 

*  than   the   rod    is   held  over  him  V      He  mentions 
Noy  as  once  a  great  patriot  and  promoter  of  the  peti- 
tion of  right;  afterwards,  when  made  attorney  gene- 
ral,   the  very  inventor    of    fhip-money.       He   calls 
Wentwortb  alfo  a  fhameful  apoftate.     He  is  for  trien- 
nial parliaments.     There  were  no  places  nor  money 
to  bribe  with  then.     But  even  triennial  parliaments 
now  would  be  too  long. 

4  Had  we  had  frequent  parliaments,  fays  Sir  W* 
€  Drake,  A.  D.  1641,  we  fhould  have  given  a  timely 
«  flop  tomifchiefs,  and  never  have  fuffered  them  to  break 
'  in  upon  us  with  fuch  an  inundation  of  diflempers, 
'  that  without  prevention,  ra;.y  yet  fvvallow  us  up  V 

The  aft,  A.  D.  1641,  for  fecuring  parliament 
againft  diflblution  by  the  king,  without  its  own  con- 
fent,  was  dangerous,  as  it  left  parliament  at  liberty 
to  fit  as  long  as  ihey  pleafed.  But  it  was  thought 
fafe,  becnufe  there  was  then  no  confiderable  number 
of  places,  peijfions,  or  contracts,  and  the  people  had 
therefore  an  unreferved  confidence  in  parliament.  It 
fer,  however,  a  very  bad  example  for  corrupt  times. 
The  people  thought  it  a  glorious  vi6lory  over  the 
tyrant,  the  only  object  of  their  fear  ;  little  apprehend- 
ing,  that  ever  a  time  would  come,  when  they  fhould 

have 
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have  reafon  to  dread  an  excefiive  power  in  parliaments* 
Yet  they  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  is  never  fafe 
that  power  be  fo  far  out  of  the  people's  reach,  that 
they  cannot  refume  it,  whenever  they  fee  it  abufed, 
cither  by  kings,  or  parliaments.  And  they  ought  to 
have  remembered,  that  (fuch  is  the  difpofition  of  the 
human  mind)  to  give  independent  power  to  any  fee 
of  men  whatever,  is  giving  them  the  watch-word  to 
creel:  themfelves  into  tyrants.  The  proceedings  of 
that  very  parliament  exhibited  a  finking  proof  of  the 
juftnefs  of  this  remark,  and  the  independency  on  their 
conftituents,  flill  arrogated  by  many  of  our  members 
of  parliament,  confirms  it.  Were  our  parliaments 
annual,  we  fhould  fee  our  members  as  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge their  rcfponfibility  to  their  conftituents,  as  now 
our  overfeers  of  the  poor  are  to  fubmit  their  accounts 
to  the  examination  of  the  parifh. 

c  The  triennial  bill   under   kins;  William  III.  was 

o 

*  received,  fays  TStirnct  %  with  great  joy;  many  fari- 

*  eying,  that  all  their  other   laws  and   liberties  were 

*  now  the  more  fecure,  fince  this  was  pafTed  into  a 

*  law.     Time  mud  tell  what  efFecls    it  will  produce  • 
c  whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  great  corruption, 

*  with  which  elections   were  formerly  managed,  and 

*  to  all  thofe  other  practices,  which  accompany  them. 

*  Men,  who  intended  to  fell   their  own  votes  within 

*  doors,  fpared  no  coft,   to  buy  the  votes  of  others  in 
c  election's.     But  now  it  was   hoped,    we  fhould   fee 

*  a  golden  age,  wherein  the  characters  men  were  in, 
c  and  the  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  preva,il- 
c  ing  confederations  in  elections.     And  by  this  means 
6  it  was  hoped,  that   our  confutation,   in  particular 

*  that 
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*  that  part  of  it,  which  related  to  the  houfe  of  com- 

*  mons,    would  again  recover  its  ftrength  and  repu- 

*  Cation,    which    were   now   very    much    funk.     For 
4  corruption   was   fo    generally    fpread,    that    it    was 
c  believed,  every  thing  was  carried  by  that  method.' 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  the  good  bifhop,  1  will- 
add,  That  it  is  at  no  time  eafy  to  fay  what  effect  a 
partial  reformation  of  abufes  will  produce.  And  the 
mere  reducing  of  parliaments  to  triennial  is  furely  a 
very  partial  correction.  It  is  only  flopping  one  leak 
in  ten.  For  fuppofing  parliaments  were  triennial, 
fo  long  as  a  few  thoufands  (inflead  of  many  hundred 
thoufands)  have  the  power  of  fending  in  a  majority 
of  the  houfe,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  treafury 
to  influence  elections.  And,  fo  long  as  there  is  no 
penalty  for  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  enjoying  a  place,  or  penfion,  fo  long 
there  will  be  danger  left  the  votes  of  the  members  be 
influenced  by  a  corrupt  court.  And  fo  long  as  the 
fame  individuals  may  be  returned  again  and  again, 
without  necefTity  of  exclunon  by  rotation,  fo  long  it 
will  be  worth  the  miniftry's  while  to  influence  them, 
and  worth  their  while  to  bribe  their  electors.  Butj 
if  parliaments  were  annual,  with  exclufion  by  rota- 
tion j  if  the  power  of  electing  were  equally  diftri- 
buted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  among  men  of  property, 
fo  that  no  one  member  could  be  elected  by  fewer 
than  a  majority  of  800  votes  ;  and  if  no  member  could 
hold  a  place,  or  penfion,  while  he  fat  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  under  a  fevere  penalty — if  all  thefe 
reftorations  of  the  conftitution  were  brought  about, 

O  ' 

I  will  engage,  that  court-influence  in  parliament  fhall 
be  impeffibh'i  an^  then  we  fhall  fee  the  golden  days 
mentioned  by  the  bifhop. 

Con- 
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Concerning  triennial  parliaments  it  was  argued* 
A*  D.  1693,  That  long  parliaments  might  prove 
dangerous  either  to  king  or  people  j  to  the  former  by 
their  obtaining  great  influence  among  the  people,  and 
retrenching  too  much  the  power  of  the  crown.  But 
this  I  think  frivolous,  becaufe  hiftory  has  no  example 
of  a  crown$  whofe  power  was  too  much  retrenched. 
And  befides  it  is  moft  likely  that  a  Jhort  parliament 
will  retrench  prerogative.  That  long  parliaments 
may  be  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  people,  is 
extremely  natural.  For  power  becoming  inveterate 
in  the  hands  of  any  fet  of  men  is  always  dangerous. 
When  a  court  knows,  that  the  fame  fet  of  men  are  likely 
to  be  in  parliament  for  feven,  fourteen,  or  twentyone 
years,  it  becomes  worth  while  to  praclife  upon  them  ; 
and  a  wicked  court  may  influence  a  corrupt  parliament 
to  c  give  up,  fays  Bur  net  %  all  the  money  and  all  the 

*  liberties  of  England^  when  they  are  to  have  a  large 
c  {hare  of  the  money,  and  are  to  be  made  inflruments 
'  of  tyranny.'      *  Frequent    parliaments  would  like- 

*  wife,  fays  the  fame  author,  put  an  end  to  the  great 

*  expence,   candidates  put  themfelves  to  in  elections* 

*  and  would  oblige  the  members  to  behave  themfelves 

*  fo  well,   both    with  relation    to  the  public,  and  in 
c  their  private  deportment,  as  to  recommend  them  tor 
«  their  electors  at  the  three  years  end  ;  whereas,  when 
c  a   parliament   is    to  fit   many  years,    the    members 
c  covered  with  privileges,  are  apt  to  take  great  liber- 

*  ties,  to   forget,    that  they  reprefent  others,  and   to 
6  take  care  only  of  themfelves/   Burnci  mentions  fomc 
objections  then  made  to  frequent  elections,  as,  c  That 
6  they   would  make  the  freeholders  proud,  and  info- 
6  lent,  when   they  knew,   that   application   muft   be 

6  made 
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*  made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  years.     This  would 
<  eftablifn  a  faction  in   every  body  of  men,  who  had 
c  a  right  to  election  ;  and  whereas  now  an  election 

*  puts  men   to   a  great  charge  all  at  once,  then  the 

*  charge  muft  be  perpetual  ail  the  three  years,   in  lay- 

*  ing  in  for  a  new  election,  when  it  was  known,  hoy/ 

*  foon  it  would  come  round.'     But  furely  we  cannot 
do  much,  if  we  cannqt  get  over  fuch  frivolous  objec- 
tions as  thefe.     As  to  the  pride  and  infolence,  which 
the  power  of  frequent  elections  would  produce  in  the 
freeholders,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe;     We  are  not 
to  deprive  the  freeholders  of  what  is  otherwife  their 
juft  right,    becaufe  their    pofTefling  of  it  may  make 
them  proud.     On  that  principle,   they  muft  not  have 
their  eftates,   at   leaft   none  muft    have   confiderable 
eftates.     And,  above  all,  we  muft  have  no  bifhops, 
peers,  or  kings.     And  as  to  faction's  being  likely  to 
be    increafed  by    fnortening   parliaments,  it   is  n:o;e 
likely    to  confound    faction.       The  very   fupport  of 
faction  is   power  continued  long  in   the  fame  hands* 
And  as  to  the  increafe  of  expence  to  members  in   con- 
fequence  of  inert  parliaments,  it  is  an   objection  fet 
upon  its  head.     For,  if  parliaments  v/ere  annual,  with 
exclufion  of  two  thirds   for  three  years  by  rotation, 
there  would  be  at  once  an  end  put  to  packing,  brib- 
ing, canvailing,  electioneering,  placing,  and  penfion- 
ing  of  parliament-men  ;  b.caufe  the  parliament,  never 
confifting  wholly   of  the    fame   men    for    two  years 
together,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  the  court 
to  get  their  iniquitous  fchemes  carried  in  parliament, 
only  to  remain   for  one  year,  and  be  overthrown  the 
next ;  and  whenever  a  feat  in  the  houfe  came  to  be 
no  longer  a  matter  of  emolument,  the  conteft  would 
be  (as  now  with  refpect  to  parifh-officers  in  England^ 

VOL.  1,  K  and 
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and  feats  in  the  afTemblies  in  America)  how  to  avoid 
being  elected. 

The  people's  right  of  annually  electing  deputies  to 
reprefent  them  in  parliament  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
triennial  aft,  as  much  a  part  of  their  birthright,  as 
the  freedom  of  their  perfons.  They  had  enjoyed  ?t 
longer  than  Magna  Charta^  without  violation,  till  the 
times  of  Charles  I.  It  was  therefore  no  more  in  the 
power  of  any  fingle  king  and  parliament  to  deprive 
the  people  of  this  right,  than  of  Magna  Charta.  And 
the  people  have  now  a  right,  at  any  time,  to  refume 
their  original  power,  and  to  elecl:  only  for  one  year, 
declaring,  that  they  will  not  yield  obedience  to  one 
act  made  in  a  fccond  year  of  the  fame  parliament. 

The  only  plaufible  pretence  for  feptennial  parlia- 
ments, viz.  the  danger  of  a  Jacobite  parliament's  being" 
ehofen,  never  was  folid  -,  becaufe,  on  that  principle, 
parliaments  ihould  have  been  flill  longer  than  fepten- 
nial, that  is,  there  fhould  have  been  no  new  parlia- 
ment called,  while  there  was  a  confiderable  body  of 
Jacobites  in  the  nation.  But  if  the  pretence  for  fep- 
tennial parliaments  had  been  ever  fo  plaufible,  at  the 
time  of  that  fatal  innovation,  in  the  name  of  common 
fenfe,  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  times  ? 

It  was  propofed  to  addrefs  for  frequent  new  parlia- 
ments, A,  D.  1675,  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  It  was  urged 
that  parliaments  both  before  and  long  after  theconque/r, 
were  held  3  times  a  year,  viz.  at  Rafter^  Wbltfuntld^ 
and  GhriftmaS)  8  days,  each  time  a.  This  continued 
with  fome  variations  till  Edward  III.  Then  parlia- 
ments were  appointed  to  be  annual,  or  oftener,  if 
need  be,  and  '  prorogations  were  not  then,  nor  till  late 

I 

*  times, 
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«  times,    known  V      It   was   unreafonable,    that  the 

fame  man  fhould  engrofs  legiflative  power,  and  exclude 

fo  many  others    equally  entitled.     Change    of  hands 

was  ufeful  to  keep  thole  entrufted  to  their   duty.     A 

member  may  be  chofen  v/hen  in  good  circumftances. 

He  may  ruin  himfelf  with  gaming,   &c.     Then  he 

becomes   obnoxious  to  bribery.     Then  he  taxes  the 

people,  to  enable  the  court  to  bribe  him,  and  the  reft 

of  the  venal  crew.     At  any  rate  a  place-man  is   not 

as  free  as  he  who  has  nothing  from  the  court.     Hono- 

res  mutant  mores.     fc  The  commons  are  now  become 

*  judges   of  their    own    privileges,    condemning  and 

*  imprifoning  their  fellow  fubje£ts'  [their  conftituents, 
their  mailers'}  6  at  pleafure,  and  without   oath ;  they 

*  are  judges  of  all  elections,  by  which   means  very 
«  often    they,  and   not  the  people,    chufe  their   fellow 
c  memberSi,     This  is  owing   to  the  length  of  parlia- 

*  ments.      Long    parliaments    give    time  for  fettling 
c  cabals  and  fchemes  of  corruption.     The  nation  was 

*  therefore  much  obliged  to  the  long  penfioned  parli- 
c  ament  for  not  enflaving  it.     How  eafily  this  may  be 
c  done  in  future  ages,  under  fuch  princes  and  lonar  parli- 

*  aments,  may  eafily  be  conjectured  &.  Lately  there  have 

*  been  given  15007.  2000 /.  and  7000 /.  to  be  elected. 
c  There  is  a  fcurvy  proverb,    That  men,   who    buy 

*  dear,   cannot  live  by  felling  cheap.'     The  addrefs 
was  however  carried  in  the  negative.     Several  lords 
protefted,    and  the  king  came  to  prorogue  the  houfe 
before  all  the  lords  who  intended  to  join  in  the  protefi:, 
were  come  to  the  houfe  c« 

*  It  cannot    be  unknown  to  king  William,     (favs 
the  judicious  author  of  REASONS  FOR  ANNUAL  PAR- 

K     2  LIAMENTS) 
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riAMENTS  a)     e  how   much    he  has    been    libelled, 

*  becaufe  fo  many  of  his  officers  were  in   the  houfe.' 
— c  I  am  defirous  that  it  mould  be  made  apparent,  fof 

*  the  future,  in  every  parliament,  that  there  is  no  like- 
'  lihood   of  its  being    debauched,    and  that  will   be 

*  made  apparent  by  eftabliming  annual  parliaments  V 
He  then  goes  on  to  fhew,  that,  as  members  are  dele- 
gated by  electors,  to  fupply  their  places,  and  do  their 
bufmefs  for   them,  they  ought   not  to  be  continued 
longer  than  a  year ;    becaufe  cireum fiances  may    fo 
change  in  a  year,    that  a  member  who  w'as^fr  for  the 
bufmefs  in  agitation,  when  he   was  chofen,  may  be 
found  very   ///  qualified  fcr  judging  of  what  cdmes' 
before    parliament,   the    following    fefiions  ;    yet    the 
electors  have  no  opportunity  of  changing  him  for  a 
more  proper  deputy.     Again  he  fhews,  that  the  con- 
tinuing the  fame  members   for   feveral  years  is  over- 
throwing the  people's  privilege  of  delegation,  and  giv- 
ing their  delegates  a  power  of  becoming  their  rnaf- 
ters,  and  the  creatures  of  the  court,  from  which^  and 
not  the  people,   they  receive  their  commiffions  upon 
every  new   prorogation.     If  (hort  parliaments   be  the 
mod   effectual    means   for  preventing  bribery,    fhort 
parliaments  are   eminently  defireable  ;    for  bribery  is 
more  dangerous  than  quo  warranios.     He  then  goes 
en  c  to  ihew,  that  frequent  new  parliaments  were  the 
cuftom  under   our  Henries  and  Edwards.     That  the 
belt  kings  of  Spain,  and  of  France,  and  the  beft  Ger- 
man emperors  were  moil  defirous  of  frequent  meetings 
with  their  people  in  their  general  cortes,  parliaments, 
and  diets. 

Whe» 
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When  the  feptennial  bill  was  propofed,  A.  D.  1716, 
it  was  pretended,  that  the  people  were  very  generally 
difaffe&ed,  though  the  rebellion  was  quelled  j  and  that 
the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  founded  on  a  new 
parliament.  Jt  was  propofed  firft,  to  fufpend  the 
triennial  a£l  for  once,  which  would  have  continued 
the  parliament  three  years  longer.  It  was  questioned, 
whether  the  feptennial  bill  fhould  be  fet  on  foot  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  or  commons.  It  was  thought  beft 
it  iliould  be  ftarted  in  the  lords  houfe,  where  the  tri- 
ennial originated  ;  that  the  odium  might  not  fall  upon 
the  commons  fo  as  to  hinder  their  elections.  Trien- 
nial elections  (they  faid)  keep  up  party- divifions,  raife 
animofities  in  families,  occafion  ruinous  expencess 
&c.  The  only  pretence  for  lengthening  parliaments, 
was  the  jacobitifm  of  the  people,  which  was  owing 
to  the  mad  cry  of  Tb-e  church  In  danger  >  fet  up  by  the 
bigotted  prifflho&d. 

Tantum  reltigio  poiuit  fuadere  male/rum* 

Could  they  not  fee  that  the  conteft  about  eledUon-s 
was  owing  to  the  pods  and  places  ?  Why  did  they 
not  abolifh  them,  as  in  Holland?  The  whigs  mrde  a 
point  of  carrying  the  bill,  and  every  oppofer  of  it  was 
to  be  fet  down  for  a  tory.  The  triennial  act,  when 
paffed,  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  their  great 
fecurity.  Why  therefore  did  the  people's  deputies 
dare  to  mention  the  repeal  of  it  ?  It  had  made  king 
William  fupremely  popular.  The  feptennial  bill  was 
taking  the  election  from  the  people,  and  electing 
thernfeives  for  four  years.  Parliaments  ought  not  to 
be  altered  from  what  was  the  known  intention  of  the 
electors,  without  new  authority  obtained  from  the 
electors.  But  that  they  did  not  afk  ;  well  knowing 
they  fhould  not  obtain  it.  The  expence  of  frequent 
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elections  was  no  argument,  becaufe  thefe  expences 
are  voluntary.  Frequent  elections,  it  was  faid,  pro- 
duced corruption,  [the  contrary  is  the  truth,  their 
confciences  told  them]  and  corruption  produced  the 
parliament  which  approved  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  [If 
corruption  does  mifchief,  the  bufmefs  is  to  remove  the 

A 

materials  of   corruption.       The  caufe  abolifhed,  the 
effects  will  ceafe  of  courfe.]     Lord   Trevor  faid,  the 
fhorteft  parliaments  were  the  beft,  and  that  annual  was 
the   conftitutionai    period.      That    parliaments    were 
longeft  in  the  v/orft  times,  and   when   the  revolution 
came  in,   which  brought  liberty,  with  it    came  fhort 
parliaments.     It  was  very  neceflary,  he  faid,  to  make 
regulations    for    preventing    parliaments    making  en- 
croachments on  the  conflitution,  as  well  as  forreftrain- 
ing   minifterial   encroachments.     If  the  people  were 
difaffected  and  difcontented,  whether  would  the  length- 
ening of   parliaments  conciliate,   or  widen  the  breach  ? 
There  is  no  reprefentative  of  the  people  but  a  houfe, 
of  their   own    making.       Every   election,    fuppofing 
reprefentation   adequate,  and  places    out  of  the  way, 
throws  the  government  again   into   the  hands  of  the 
people,  where  it  muft  always  bs  fafe.     It  is  abfurd  to 
alledge,  that  foreign  dates  could   not  truft  us,  if  our 
parliaments    were  fnoitened.     What  more  permanent 
than   the  French  court  ?    But  who  truft s  the   French 
court  ?     Let  property   govern,    and   all   will  be    fafe, 
and   univerfal    confidence  will  follow.     A  long  parli- 
ament  made  Charles  II.    indifferent  about  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.     The  lengthening  of  parliaments 
tended  to  produce  faction  in  foreign  ftates,  when  they 
faw  how  cafily  the  Britijh  conflitution  might  be  broke 
into.     It  was  therefore  obferved  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
that  to  publifh  the  prevalency  of  a  popifh  faction  in 
Britain i  and  to  tell  foreigners,   that   the  people  were 

not 
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not  to  be  trufted  with  themfelves,  was  confounding  all 
confidence  of  foreign  fbtes  in  this  nation.  Articles  in 
the  lords  proteft  againft  committing,  were,  c  That  fre- 

*  quent  new  parliaments  are  required  by  the  conftitution 
4  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  practice  of  many  ages  evi- 

*  deuces  this  to  be  the  confutation.     That  long  parlia- 
'  ments  naturally  increafe  corruption.    The  longer  the 

*  time,  the  more  worth  a  corrupt   minifler's  while  to 

*  bribe,  and  the  more  worth  a  candidate's  to  get  into  the 
c  houfe.'     Thirty  lords  protefted   againft  committing 
the  bill,  and  afterwards  24  againft  paiTing  it.     Peti- 
tions were  prefented  to  the  commons  againrt  it  from 
Hajlings9  MaHboroughi  Cambridge ,  and  Ablngdon  3. 

In  the  fame  debate  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  duke 
of  Devon/hire,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  laboured  to  fet 
forth  the  inconveniences  attending  triennial  parlia- 
ments, that  they  '  ferved  to  produce  feuds,  anirnofi- 

*  ties,  party-clivifions,  expenfive  elections/  with   the 
other  trite  ftiiff  commonly  urged   on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion.     On  the  contrary,  lord  Abmg&m  faid,  the 
people  looked    upon  the  triennial   acl,    as  the  great 
fecurity    of  their   rights   and    liberties  ;    that    if    the 
bill    pafled   the    commons,  it  would  be  looked  upon 
by  thofe  they  reprefented,  as  a  breach  of  truft.     The 
duke  of  King/Ion  denied  the  iaft  part  cf  this  alTertion, 
and  urged  that  the  bufmefs   of  the  legislature  was  to 
rectify  old  laws,  as  weil  as  to  make  new  ones.     Lord 
Paulet  faid,  he  did  not  think  it  for  the  king's  fervice, 
and  intereft ;  but  before  they  went  any  farther,  they 
ought   to  know   the    fentimcnts   of  the   people.      His 
iordmip  urged   that  the  bill  fliewed   a  diftrufl  of  the 
affecYions  of  the  people,  without  which  no  king  could  be 
fafe  or  happy  -,  that  king  William  had  gained  the  hearts 
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of  his  people  by  the  triennial  ac~l ;  and  it  would  look 
fomewhat  ftrange,  that  the  moil  popular  of  our  laws 
ihould  be  repealed  in  a  year  after  the  protcftant  fuc- 
ceffion  took  place. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  faid,  He  v/iihed  he  could 
give  his  vote  for  the  bill  j  but  that  he  could  not  be  for 
a  remedy  that  might  caufe  a  greater  evil ;  and  that  if 
this  prefent  parliament  continued  beyond  the  time  for 
which  they  were  chofen,  he  knew  not  how  to  exprefs 
the  manner  of  their  exiftence,  unlefs  (begging  leave 
of  the  venerable  bench,  turning  to  the  biihops)  he 
had  recourfe  to  the  diftinction  ufed  in  the  Athanafian 
creed,  for  they  would  neither  be  made  nor  created^ 
but  proceeding. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  againfl  the  bill,  becaufe 

he    thought  it  would  rather  exafperate,  than    quiet 

the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  that  though  he  could 

not  aiTign  the  true  caufe  of  the  people's  difTatisfaftion, 

yet  there  muft  have  been  fome  fecret  caufe  for  it  ; 

That  he  hoped  people's  di (content  was  not  fo  great, 

as  had  been  reprefented  ;  that  this  bill  feemed  to  imply 

that  the  affections  of  the  people  were  confined  to  fo 

fmall   a   number  as  the  prefent   houfe  of  commons  j 

that  whatever  reafons    rray  be  given  for  continuing 

this  parliament  for  four  years  longer,  would  be  at  leaft 

as  flrong,  (and  by  the  conduct  of  the  miniflry  might 

be  made  much  fironger)    for  continuing  it  flill  longer, 

and  even  for  perpetuating  it;  which  would  be  an  ab- 

folute  fubveifioij  of  the  third  efcate  of  the  realm.     He 

then  hint?d  at  the  danger  of  enlarging  the  prerogative^, 

and    infcanced  in   the  precedent  cf  Henry  VIII.  who 

perfunded  his  parliament  to  give  him  the  abbey-lands 

under    pretence    that    they    would   bear   part   of    his 

expences,  which  would  eafe  them  of  taxes,  and  im- 
ji 
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prove  trade ;  but  that  foon  after  he  demanded,  and 
obtained,  great  fubfidies,  and  made  ufe  of  thofe  lands 
to  enfa-ve-  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  faid,  that  defigns  had  been 
laid  to  bring  in  the  pretender,  long  before  the  king's 
happy  accefiion  to  the  throne  ;  and  that  if  the  confpi- 
rators  had  improved  the  ferment,  at  the  election  of 
the  laft  parliament,  it  was  probable  their  wicked 
fchemes  for  fetting  alide  the  proteflant  fucceffion  had 
taken  place. 

The  biihop  of  London  faid,  he  was  confounded 
between  danger  and  inconveniences  on  one  fide,  and 
deftrucHon  on  the  other.  After  a  debate  of  five  hours  the 
queftion  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  24. 
lords  protefcing  againft  palling  the  bill,  c  Becaufe  fre- 

*  quent  parliaments  were  the  fundamental  conftitutiori 
<  of  the  kingdom.  Becaufe  the  houfe  of  commons  ought 

*  to  be  chofen  by  the  people  -,  and  when  continued  for  a 

*  longer  time,  than  they  were  chofen  for,   they  v/ere 

*  then  chofen  by  the  parliament,  and  not  by  the  people. 
6  They  conceived  that  the  bill,  fo  far  from  prevent- 

*  ing  corruption,  would  rather  increafe  it  j    for  the 
4  longer  a  parliament  was  to  laft,  the  more  valuable, 

*  to  corruptors,  would  be  the  purchafe.     And  that  all 
6  the  reafons  that  had  been  given  for  long  parliaments, 

*  might  be  given  for  making  them  perpetual,   which 

*  would  be  an  abfolute  fubverfion  qf  the  third  eftate  a.' 

In  the  fame  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  the  court- 
members  faid,  the  feptennial  bill  would  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  the  king ;  fettle  and  maintain  the  proteftant 
fucceffion  ;  encourage  our  allies  to  depend  upon  us,  thafc 
yyhat  {hall  hereafter  be  itipulated  ihall  be  performed  ; 

would 
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would  break  our  parties  and  clivifions,  and  lay  a  folid 
foundation  for  future  happinefs,  And  fince  the  pre- 
fent  parliament  have  exerted  themfelves  for  the  public 
good,  why  fhould  they  not  continue  longer  together, 
that  they  may  nnifh  what  is  fo  happily  begun  ? 

The  oppofition  denied   '  that  the  people  were  dif- 
«  affected,  faid  the  parliament,  that  had  done  fo  great 

*  things,  were  but  little   more  than  a  year  old,   and 

*  that  nobody  could  imagine  that  difcontents  (if  there 

*  were  any)  would  lafl   the  remainder  of  their  term, 
c  under  fo  wife,  fo  unerring,  fo  pacific  an  admini- 
c  flration  as  they  then  enjoyed.     Was  the  frame  of  our 
c  conflitution   to  be  altered,  before  our  allies  would 
'  favour  us  with  their  friendfhip  ?   That  was  an  argu- 
e  merit  very  improper  to  be  urged  in  a  Britijh  parlia- 

*  ment.     It  was  acknowledging,  that  the  king  dares 

*  not  trufl   the  people  in  a  new  choice.     It  is  a  dif- 
c  honour  to  this  houfe  ;  for  it  fuppofes  that  another 
c  houfe  of  commons  would  acl:  differently  from  the 
c  prefent,  which  is  to  ccnfefs,  that  this  houfe  does 
c  not  truly  reprefent  the  people.      The  trufi,    they 
*.  faid,  was  triennial  -}  and  if  it  was  continued  longer, 
6  from   that  inftant  they  ceafed  to  be  the  truflees  of 
<  the    people,    from   that   inftant    they    a&ed    by    an 

*  afiumed  power  and  creeled  a  new  conftitution  ;  and 
c  though  it  is  a  received  maxim,  That  the  fupreme 
c  legifiature  cannot  be  Icund,  yet  it  muft  be  under- 
c  flood    that  it    was   retrained    from    fubverting    the 

o 

*  foundations  on  which  it f elf  flood.     And  now  after 
e  above  an  hundred  millions   given  by  the  people,  in 
c  order  to  preferve  their  old  form  of  government,  a  bill 

*  is  fcnt  from  the  lords,  which  if  itpailes,  mufl  expofe 
c  us  again  to  the  greaiefl  of  dangers,  which  is  that  of  a 

*  l°ng    pa."liamsnt.      In    the   penfioned    parliament, 

^  the 
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*  the  means  of  temptation  in  the  minifler's  hands  were 
<  not  fo  great  as  they  now  are  ;   the   civil   lift  nigh 
«  double  to  what  it  then  was  ;  and  the  dependence  on 

*  the  crown  greatly  enlarged  by  reafon  of  the  increafe 

*  of  officers  for  managing  the  public   funds.     What 

*  influence  thefe  may  have  upon  an  exhaufted  nation, 
4  under  the  terror  which  40,000  regular  troops  carry 
c  with  them,  is  eafily   forefeen.     Can  the  lords  think 
c  us  fo  ungrateful,  as  to  join  in  the  deftruclion  of  the 
c  power  that  raifed   us  ;  and  why  cannot  we  content 

*  ourfelves  with  proceeding  in  the  common  methods, 

*  which  the  ufage  of  many  ages  juftifies  ?' 

It  was  refolved  however,  284  againft  162,  that  the 
bill  be  committed. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  Hutcheferfs  fpeeches 
on  the  fame  occafion  a.  '  If  we  fliould  give  our  con-' 
4  fent  to  the  pafling  of  the  bill  before  us  into  a  law, 

*  we  fliould  be  guilty  of  a  moil  notorious  breach  of  the 
4  truft  repofed   in    us,  by   thofe  who  fent  us  hither, 

*  and  fhould  make  a  very  dangerous  ftep  towards  the 

*  undermining  of  that  conftitution,  which  our  ancef- 
c  tors  have  been  fo  careful  to  preferve,    and  thought 
c  no  expence  either  of  blood  or  treafure  too  much  for 
'  that  purpofe,  and  under  which  we  do  yet  enjoy  thofe 

*  privileges   and   advantages,  which    no  other  nation 

*  in  the  world   can  at  this  day  bouft  of.     It  muft  be 

*  agreed,  that  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
c  was  no  fmgle  inftance  of  a  prorogation  of  parliament. 
c  That  parliaments  had  only  one  feflion,  and  thofe  ge- 

*  nerally  veiy  fhort  ones,    none  of  which  ever  lafted 
f  a  year.     That  to  prevent  the  mifchief  of  long  inter- 
f  vals  of  parliament,    it  was  enacted,  in  the  4th   of 

e  Edward  l\l. 
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c  Edward  III.  that  parliaments  fiiould  be  holden  an- 

*  nually ;    and  this  was  confirmed  by  fubfequent  a6ls 
«  of  parliament.    And  therefore  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
c  that  by  the  antient  conflitution,  parliaments  were  to 
c  be  holden  frequently,  and  to  be  of  the  continuance 

*  only  of  one  feflion,    and   that  there    was  no  right 

*  or  power  in  the  crown  to  prorogue  the  fame.     I 
6  wim  gentlemen  would  as  generally  concur  that  the 
c  other  part  which  I  have  mentioned,    and  1   think 

*  have  made  appear  to  have  been  our  antient  confli- 

*  tution,   is  as  abfolutely  neceiTary  to  the  prefervation 
6  of  our  liberties,  I  mean  parliaments  of  one  feffion, 
€  not   only  frequent  parliaments,   but    frequent    new 

*  parliaments.      The  thing  indeed  appears  very  evi- 

*  dent  to  me,  fo  evident  that  in  my  poor  opinion  our 
c  liberties  would  not  be  more,  nay  not  fo  precarious 
e  under  an  absolute  monarch,  as  with  a  houfe  of  com- 
€  mons  who  had  a  right  to  fit  either  for  many  years 
c  together,  or  without  any  limitation  of  time.      For 
6  'tis  certain  that  a  prince,  who  had  flood  only  on  the 

*  bottom  of  his  own  abfolute  authority,  fupported  by 
«  a  few  miniilers,  and  fome  troops,  would  flill  think 

*  himfelf  pretty  much   upon  his  good  behaviour  to- 
'  wards  the  united  body  of  his  people  j  and  would  pro- 

*  bably  be  cautious  of  exerting  his  power  in  fuch  a 

*  manner  as  to  give  a  juil  provocation  to  a  general 
c  revolt,   and  fetting  up  another  in  his  {lead  •    but  a 

*  prince,    with  a    parliament  at   his  devotion,  would 

*  be  infinitely  more  terrible,  and   with  much  greater 
c  fecurity  might  give  a  loofe  to  every  extravagancy  of 

*  power ;    for   when  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
c  who  are  chofen  by  them  to  be  the  guardians  of  their 

*  liberties,  can  be  prevailed  on,  for  little  advantages  to 

*  themfelves,  to  betray  their  truft,  and  come  into  all 
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«  the  meafures  of  a  defigning  miniftry ;  'tis  then,  in- 
«  deed,  that  the  liberties  of  a  people  are  in  the  moft 
4  imminent  danger ;  and  furely  there  is  great  reafon  to 

*  apprehend  that   a   houfe  of  commons    might  foon 

*  become  very  obfequious   to  a  minifter,   if  they  were 

*  to  fit  for  a  long  period,  or  without  limitation,   and 

*  that  there  were  in  view  no  near  day  of  a  new  elec- 

*  tion,  when  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  in  this  place 

*  would  be  inquired  into  in  their  refpeclive  countries. 

*  I  remember  very  well,  what  an  outcry  was  raifed 

*  againft  the  laft  parliament,  on  fufpicion  only  that  a 

*  repeal  of  the  triennial  acl:  was   intended ;    and   the 
4  arguments   againft  it  without  doors,  were  then  the 
4  very  fame  with  thofe  which  are  now  urged  againft  it 

*  within  :    what  an  inconfiftency  muft  it  then  appear 
4  to  fee  thofe  very  gentlemen,  who  were  then  the  moil 
4  zealous  oppofers  of  fuch  an  attempt,  become  now 

*  the  moft  violent  advocates  for  it !    And  will   it  not 
1  alfo  in  fome  meafure  affect  their    integrity,    pub-* 

*  licly  to  own  that  the  arguments  they  pretended  to 

*  be  then  influenced  by,  had  not  the  leaft  Weight  with 

*  them  ;  and  that  the  thing  in  itfelf  was  very  defirable 

*  when  there  fhould  be  a  good  miniftry  and  parliament 

*  in  being,  and  pernicious  only  in  the  then  fituation 

*  of  affairs  ?    It  was   not  certainly  from  this  confide- 

*  radon  that  the  late  rnmiftry  and  parliament  were 
«  diverted   from    the  attempt :     they  doubtkfs  had  a 
4  very  good  opinion  of  themfelves,    and  were  con-*- 
4  firmed  therein  by  the  voice  of  a  great  majority  of 
4  the  people";  and  which,  by  a  moft  ftraoge  and  unac- 

*  countable  witchcraft,  ftill  continues  in  their  favour; 
*-  if  I  may  depend  upon  what  feveral  who  have  argued 
*.  for  the  bill  fe-sm  to  have  agreed  to  a.' 

2  An 
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An  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1734,  for  fhorten- 
ing  parliaments.     On  which  occafioii  Mr.  Plummer 
fpoke  as  follows. 
'    4  I  wifh  we  would  take  an  example  from  the  crown 

*  in   one  thing.      We  may  obferve,  that  the  crown 

*  never  gives  a  place  or  employment  for  ///>,  or  for 

*  a  long  term  of  years,  except  fiieh  as  cannot  be  other- 
«  wife  difpofed  of,  and  the  reafon  is  plain  :  were  thefe 

*  places  given  for  life,  the  grantee  would  then  be  out 

*  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  confequently  would 
4  not  have  fuch  a  dependence  on  it,  as  thofe  perfons 
4  muft  have  who  enjoy  their    places   during  pleafure 

c  only. In  this  the  crown  a£ts  wifely,  and  I  wifh 

4  we  would   follow  the  example  :  when  I  fay  we,    I 
4  fpeak  of  the  gentlemen  prefent,  not  as  members  of 
4  this  houfe,   but  as  a  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 

*  tain :  it  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  wifdom  in 
4  the  people  to  keep  thofe  they  truft  and  employ  in 
4  their  fervice  as  much  in  their  power  as  poflible.     If 
4  thofe,  the  people  choofe  to  reprefent  them  in  this 
4  houfe,  were  to  continue  in  that  ilation  only  during 
4  the  pleafure  of  the  people,  the  reprefentatives  would^ 
4  I  believe,    have  a  proper  regard  for  the   interefts  of 
4  the  people,   and  would  never  think  of  throwing  off 
4  all  dependance  upon  them  a.' 

4  As  bribery  and  corruption,    fays  Mr.  Wynne^  in 
4  the  fame  debate,  is   a  natural  confequence  of  long 
4  parliaments,  as  it  muft  always  increafe  in  proportion 

*  as  the  term  for  the  parliament's  continuance  is  pro- 
c  longed,  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  thofe  who  are  agaircft 
4  bribery  and  corruption  will  join  with  me  in  voting 
4  for  the  rsftitution  of  triennial  parliaments.      It  is 

*  not 
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*  not  the  expence  cf  an  election  that  country    gentle- 

*  men  are  to  be  afraid  of;  the  moll  extravagant  enter- 
«  tainments,  that  a  ft  ranger  in  the  country  could  give, 
c  would  have  but  little  weight,  if  to  thefe  he  did  not 

*  add  downright  bribery ;    and   even   then  bribes  muft 
'  be  fo  hio;h  as  to  overbalance  the   natural  intereft  of 

o 

'  the  country  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  honefty  of  the 
4  greateft  part  of  the  electors  :  as  thefe  bribes  cannot  be 
4  made  fo  high  for  a  triennial  parliament,  as  they  may 
c  for  a  feptennial,  they  cannot  be  fo  prevalent  among 

*  the  electors ;    and  therefore  a  gentleman,  who  de- 
c  pends  upon  nothing  but  his    natural  intereft,    will 
1  always    have  a    better    chance   for   reprefenting  his 
'  country  in  a  triennial   parliament  than  he  can  have 

*  in  one   which    is  to  continue  for  feven  years  ;    for 

*  which  reafcn  I  cannot  but  think  that  any  gentleman 

*  who  has   a  mind  that  his  pofterity  {hall  depend  for 
c  their  feats  in   parliament  upon  the  natural  intereft 

*  they  may  have  in  their  refpeclive  countries,  and  not 

*  upon  the  frowns  or  the  favours  of  the  minifters  for 
c  the  time  being,  muft  neceffarily  be  for  our  returning 
c  to  our  former  conftitution  in  this  refpedh     This,  Sir, 

*  is  in  my  opinion  abfolutely  neceflary;   and  it  muft 

*  be   done  foon,  otherwife  country  gentlemen,    tired 

*  out  with  contending  againft  thofe  who  purchafe  their 
c  elections,    perhaps   with  the  very  ?nwey  which   the 
4  country  gentlemen  are  obliged  to  pay  cut  of  their 
4  eftates  in  public  duties  and   taxes^  will  at  lad  have 
«  nothing  to  do  but  to  fit  down  and  bemoan  the  fate 
c  of  their  country  :   but  the  co.nplaints  will  then  be  to 

*  very  little  purpofe  :   for  the  doors  of  that  place  where 
c  the  groans  cf  the  people   ought  to  be  heard,    will 
c  then  be  (hut  againft  them  :   we  may  depend   on  it, 
4  that  thcfe  who  obtain  their   feats   in  this  houfe  by 

*  minirreml 
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*  minifterial  influence,  will,    while  here,  be  directed 

*  in  all  their  proceedings  by  the  fame  fort  of  influence, 

*  and  by  none  other  V 

*  Ever  lince  we  have  had  feptennial  parliaments,  our 

*  elections  have  been  generally  attended  with  diilra&ions 

*  and  confufions ;  but  I  cannot  allow,   that   this   would 

*  be  the  cafe  rf  they  were  annual^  or  even  triennial  : 

*  and  I  woujd  gladly  afic  gentlemen,  if  before  that  time 

*  it  was  ever  known  that  the  felicitations  and  conten- 

*  tions  about  elections  began  two  years  before  the  chuf- 

*  ing  of  a  new  parliament,  which  is  knov/n  to  be  the 

*  cafe  at  prefent  over  the  whole  kingdom,   and  which 

*  always  muft  neceiTarily  be  the  cafe ;  it  being  natural 

*  for  men  to  contend  with  more  vigour  and  heat  for 
a  poft  either  of  honour  or  profit,  that  is  to  be  en- 

c  joyed  for  feven  years,  than  for  one  that  is  to  be  held 
6  but  for  one^  or  for  three.  Then,  Sir,  as  to  the 
c  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections,  I  am  fure  it  has 
1  very  much  increafed  fmce  the  feptennial  law  took 

*  place.     It  is  a  natural  confequence  of  lengthening 
'  the  time  of  a  parliament's  continuance ;    a  confe- 

*  quence   fo  natural,  that   I  am  furprized  to  find  it 
c  fo  much  miftaken  as  it  feems  to  be  by  fome  gentle- 

*  men  who  have  fpoken  upon  the  other  fide  of  the 

*  queftion.     It  is  certain,  Sir,  that  bribery  will  never 

*  be  made  ufe  of  at  any  ele6tion,  but  by  a  man  who 
'  has  not  a  fufficient  natural  intereft  in  the  place  where 

*  he  declares  himfelf  a  candidate  j   and   by  fuch  we 

*  may  expect  it  will  always  be  made  ufe  of,  as  far  as 
c  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,   if  the  candidate  has  but 

*  the  leaft  hopes  of  fucceeding  by  fuch  difhonourable 

*  means.     Where  there  happens  a  competition,  every 

*  ele&or  has  a  natural  byafs  to  vote  for  one  man  rather 

4  than 
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c  than  another.     And  every  elector  will  vote  accord - 
c  ing  to  his  natural   byafs,    if  he  is   not  bought  off. 

*  Whoever  endeavours  to  buy  him  off,  muft  certainly 
'  come  up  to  his  price  ;  and  this  price  will  be  higher  or 

*  lower  according  to  the  elector's  honour  and  circutn- 

*  ftances,  and  the  natural  byafs  he  has  for  the  other  can- 
c  didate.     A  great  many  men  may  be  perhaps  bought 

*  off  with  100  or  1000  guineas,    who  if  half  that  fum 

*  were  offered  would  fpurn  it  away  with  an  honeft  dif- 
4  dain.     I  hope,   Sir,  there  are  a  great  many  electors 
c  in  this  kingdom,    whofe  honour    upon    fuch   occa- 
4  fions,   is  above  the  power  of  any  fuch  corrupt  temp- 

*  tations  :   but   that  there  are  likewife  a  great  many 
€  who  may  be  bought,   is  a  fact  which  I  believe   no 

*  gentleman  in  this  houfe  will  difpute ;    and  in  this 

*  view  let  us  examine  the  difference  between  triennial 

*  and  Septennial  parliaments.     Give  me  leave  then  tcf 
'  fuppofe  two  gentlemen  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  each 
4  other  for  reprefenting  one  of  our  little  boroughs  in 
c  parliament ;  one  of  them  a  country  gentleman  of  a 

*  great  natural  intereft  in  the  place  j   the  other  a  citi- 

*  zen  of  London^  or  a  placeman  not  near  equal  to  him 

*  in  intereft ;  but  depending  entirely  upon  the  money 
c  he  is  able  to  lay  out.     Suppofe  the  citizen  or  place- 

*  man  comes  to  a  calculation,  and  finds  that  it  will 

*  coil  him  at  leaft  30007.  to  buy  the  country  gentle- 

*  man  out  of  his  intered  in  that  borough  ;  if  the  par- 
c  liament  were  to  continue  but  for  three  years,    he 

*  would  very  probably  refolve  not   to  be  at  fuch  an 
4  expence,  and  fo  would  refrain  from  being  guilty  of 

*  the  crime  of  corrupting  his  countrymen  ;  but  when. 

*  the  parliament  is  to  continue  for  feven  years,  he  may 

*  as  probably  refolve  to  be  at  that  charge.     Thus  by 
6  corruption  hs  may  get  a  feat  in  this  houfe,  and  it 
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€  is  to  be  feared  that  he,  who  comes  in  by  corruptiony 
c  will   not  walk:  out  with  clean  hands.     Gentlemen 

*  are  very   much    mi  (taken    if  they  imagine  that  the 

*  price  of  an  elector  depends  upon  the  duration  of  a 
c  parliament,   or  that   a   man  who   fells  his   vote   for 
4  100  guineas  at  an  eledtion  for  a  fcptennial  parliament, 

*  would  fell  his  vote  for  the  half  of  that  fum,   if  the 

*  parliament  to  be  chofen  were  to  continue  only  for 

*  three  years.      No,   Sir,   tl^re  are  very  few  of  this 
t  fort  of  electors  who  think  of  futurity  ;    the  prefent 
c  offer  is  the  temptation,  and  the  only  temptation  which 
c  can  be  of  any  weight  with  them.     Befides,  they  can- 
«  not  depend  upon  having  the  like  offer  made  them  ct 

*  the  next  election  ;  and  50  guineas  ready  money  with 
4  an  uncertain  hope   of  having   50  more  three  years 

<  hence,  is  not,  furely,  fo  great  a  price,  as  100  guineas 

*  ready  down.     The  natural    intereft  of   the  country 
c  gentleman,  and  the  honour  of  the  electors,  are  what 
c  the  dealers  in  corruption  have  to  contend  with  ;  and 
*•  againft  thefe  a  fmall  price  cannot  be  fo  prevalent  as 

*  one  a  little  higher.      Some  may  perhaps  be  corrupted 

<  by  a  fmall  price;   but  certainly  the  higher  it  is,  the 

*  greater  will  the  numbers  be  that  are  tempted  to  yield 

*  to  it ;  and  as  a  man  may  give  a  higher  price  at  the 

*  elecHon  for  a  feptennial  parliament  than  he  can  do  at 
6  one  for  an  annual  or  triennial,  therefore  the  greater 
c  the  numbers  will  be  of  thofe  who  yield  to  his  temp- 
e  tation,  the  more  he  may  depend  upon  corruption; 
'  and   the  more   it  is   to  be   depended   on,   the  more 

*  general  and   the  more  freqifent  will  it  certainly  be. 
c  From  hence  it  appears   evident,  that  the  Increafe  of 
c  bribery  and  corruption  is  as  natural  a  confequence  of 

*  feptennial  parliaments,  as  any  one  thing  can  be  con-- 
4  ceived  to  be  the  confequence  of  another.     There  is- 

*  no  way,  Sir,   of  effectually  preventing  corruption,. 

'but 
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4  but  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to 

*  corrupt :  there  is  no  corrupting  any  man  but  by  com- 
e  ing  up  to  his  price  ;   therefore  the  only  way  of  put- 

*  ing  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  corrupt,   is  to 

*  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  come  up  to 
4  the  price  of  any  number  of  electors  ;   and  this  can 

*  only  be  done  by  making  our  elections  frequent :  the 
4  more  frequent,   the  better.     It  is  certain,   a  gentle- 

*  man,  who  enjoys  a  good  penfion  for  feven  years,    is 

*  more  able  to  give  a  high  price,   than  if  he  had  en- 

*  joyed  that  penfion  but  for  one  year  or  even'for  three  ; 
4  and  he  will  more  willingly  give  a  high  price,  when 

*  he  is  thereby  to  purchafe  the  continuance  of  the  pen- 
4  fion  for  feven,  than  for  one,  or  for  three.     This,  Sir, 
4  is  fo  evident,  that  I  am  aflonifhed  to  hear  it  contro- 

*  verted  within  thefe  walls.     If  our  parliaments  were 
4  annual,  it  would  be  impofiible  for  place-men  or  pen- 
4  fioners  to  fave   as  much  yearly  as  would  be  fufficient 
4  to  bribe  country  gentlemen  out  of  their  intereft,  and 

*  the  electors  out  of  their  honefty  ;  which  I  am  afraid 
4  is  a  practice  now  too  frequent  in  many  parts  of  this 
4  kingdom.     How  can  it  otherwife  be  imagined,   the 
4  people  would  chufe  perfons  they  never  faw,  perfons 
4  they  perhaps  never  beard  of,  in  oppofition  to  gentle- 
4  men    who    live    in    the    neighbourhood  j    gentlemen 
4  who  give  them  daily  employment,  by  buying  in  their 
4  mops  and  markets  all  the  manufactures  and  provifions 
4  they  have  ufe  for  in  their  families,   and  gentlemen 
4  whofe  anceftors  have  perhaps  often  reprefented  that 
4  very  place  in  parliament  with  great  honour  and  uni- 
4  verfal  approbation  ?' 

Sir  William  Wyndham^  in  the  fame  debate,  fliews 
the  evil  of  long  parliaments  in  one  view  as  follows. 
4  Let  us  fuppofe  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
1  miniftratfon,  whofe  only  iafety  depends  upon  cor- 
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*  rupting  the  members  of  this  houfe.     This  may  now 

*  be   only   a  fuppofition,   but    it    is    certainly  fuch  a 

*  one  as  may  happen  ;  and  if  ever  itfhould,  let  us  fee 
4  whether  fuch  a  minifter  might  not  promife  himfelf 

*  more  fuccefs   in  a  feptennial  than  he  could  in  a  tri- 
4  ertnial  parliament.     It  is  an  old  maxim,  That  every 
4  man   has  his  price,    if  you   can  but  come  up   to   it. 
4  This  I  hope  does  not  hold  true  of  every  man  ;    but 
4  I  am  afraid  it  too  generally  holds  true  ;   and  that  of 
4  a  great  many   it  may  hold  true,   is  what   I  believe 
4  was  nevtr  doubted  of  ;   though  I  don't  know  but  it 

*  may  now  be  denied :  however  let  us  fuppofe  this  dif- 
4  trefTsd  minifter  applying  to  one  of  thofe  men  who  has 

*  a  price,  and  is  a  member  of  this  houfe.     In  order  to 
4  eno-age  this  member  to  vote  as  he  (hall  direct  him, 

O     O  y 

4  he  offers   him  a  penfion  of  iooo/.   a  year  :    if  it  be 

5  but  a  triennial  parliament,    will  not  the  member  im- 
4  mediately  confider  thus  within  himfelf,  If  I  accept 

*  of  this  penfion,  and  vote  according  to  direction,   I 
4  (hall   loie  my  character  in  the  country  ;  I  {hall  lofe 
4  my  feat  in  parliament  the  next  election,  and  my  pen- 
4  fion  will  then  of  courfe  be  at  nn  end ;    fo   that  by 
4  turning  rogue  I  fhall  get  but  3000  /.     This   is  not 
4  worth  my  while.     And  fo  the  minifter  muft  either 
.4  ofFer  him  perhaps  the  double  of  that  fum,  or  other- 

*  wife  he  will  probably  determine  againft  being  cor- 
c  rupted.      But  if  the  parliament  were  feptennial,   the 
4  fame  man  might  perhaps  fay  within  himfelf,  I  am 
4  now  in  for  feven  years.     By  accepting  of  this  penfion 
4  I  {hall  have  at  leaft  7000 /.     This  will  fet  me  above 
4  contempt ;  and  if  I  am  turned  out  at  next  election, 
4  I  do  not  value  it.     I'll  take  the  money  in  the  mean 

6  time.     Is  it  not  very  natural  to  fuppofe  all  this,  Sir? 
4  And  does  not  this  evidently  fhew  that  a  wicked  mi- 
**  nifter  cannot  corrupt  a  triennial  parliament  with  the 
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<  fame  money  as  he  may  a  feptennial  ?  Again,   fup- 
«  pofe  this  minifter  applies    to  a  gentleman  who  has 
4  purchafed,   and   thereby  made   himfelf  member  for  a 
4  borough  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  15007,  befides  travel- 

<  ing  charges  and  other  little  expences :    fuppofe  the 
4  minifter  offers  him  a  pen  fie  n  of  500 /.  a  year  to  en- 
4  gage  his  vote  ;    will   not  he  naturally  confider  if  it 
4  be  a   triennial    parliament,   that   if  he   cannot  get  a 
4  higher  penfion,   he  will  lofe  money  by  being  a  mem- 

*  ber ;    and  furely  if  he  be   a  right  burgefs,    he  will 
4  refolve  not  to  fell  at  all,  rather  than   fell   his  com- 
4  modity  for  lefs  than  it  coit  him  ;    and  if  he  finds  he 

*  cannot  fell  at  all,  he  will  probably  give  over  ftand- 
4  ing  a  candidate  again  upon  fuch  a  footing;  by  which 

*  not  only  he  but  many  others  will  be  induced  to  give 
4  over  dealing  in  corrupting  the  electors  at  the  next 
4  election.     But  if  it  be  a  feptennial  parliament,  will 
4  he  not  then  probably  accept  of  the  500 /.   penfion, 

*  if  he  be  one  of  thofe   men  that  has  a  price  ?    Will 
4  he  not  conclude,   that  for  1500  /.  a  he  may  always 

*  fecure  his   election,  and    every  parliament  will  put 

*  near  2000 /.   in  his  pocket,   befides  reimburfing  him 
4  all  his  charges.     After  viewing  the  prefent  queftion 
4  in  this  light,   is  it  poffible,  Sir,  not  to  conclude  that 
4  feptennial  parliaments,   as  well  as  the  elections  for 
4  them,    muft  always  be  much  more  liable  to  be  influ- 
4  enced  by  corruption,  than  triennial,   or  the  elections 
4  for  them,   oV.'     Afterwards  he  goes  on  as  follows  : 

c  Suppofe,    Sir,    that  the  generality  of  the  electors 

*  in  England  have  virtue  enough  to  withftand  a  temp- 

*  tation  of  5   guineas  each,    but  not  enough  to  rcfift 

L  3  c  the 
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c  the   force    of    10   guineas,    one   with    another :     is 
c  it  not  then  much  more  probable  that  the  gentlemen 

<  who  deal  in  corruption  may  be  able  to  raife  as  much 

*  money  once  every  feven  years  as  will  be  fufncient  to 
c  o-ive  jo  guineas  each  one  with  another  to  the  generality 

^3 

c  of  the  electors,   than  that  they  will  be  able   to   raife 

<  fuch  a  fuiii  once  in  every  three  years.     And  is  it  not 
'  from   thence  certain,    that  the  virtue  of  the  people 
e  in  general   is  in  greater  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
«  feptenrial  than   by  triennial  parliaments  ?    To  fup- 

*  pofe,    Sir,    that   every  man's   vote  at  an  election  is 
c  like  a  commodity,  which  muji  be  fold  at  the  market- 

*  price,  is  really  to  fuppofe  that  no  man  has  any  vir- 

*  tue  at  all  :    for  I  will   aver,  that  when  once  a  man 
f  refolves   to  fell  his  vote  at  any  rate,   he  has  then  no 
4  virtue  left ;    which  1  hope  is  not  the  cafe  of  many 
c  of  our  electors  j    and  therefore  the  only  thing  we  are 

*  to  apprehend  is  left  fo  high  a  price  ihould  be  offered 
4  as  may   tempt  thoufands  to  fell  -who  had  never  be- 

*  fore  any  thoughts  cf  carrying  fuch  a  commodity  to 

*  market.      This,   Sir,  is   the  fatal  event   we  are  to 
e  dread,    and  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  from  fepten- 
«  nial   than   from  triennial   parliaments.      If  we   have 
e  therefore  any  defire   to   preferve   the   virtue  of  our 

*  people  ;   if  we  have  any  defire  to  preferve  our  confli- 
c  tution  ;    if  we  have  any  defire  to  preferve  our  liber- 

*  ties,    our   properties,   and  every   thing   that  can   be 
c  dear  to  a  free  people,   we  ought  to  reftore  the  trien- 
«  nial  law  ;   a^d  if  that  be  found  too  infignincant,    we 

*  ought  to  abolifh  prorogations,  and  return  to  annual 

*  elections.' — Afterwards  he  ado's  what  follows  ; 

c  The  crown,  either  by  ill  management  or  by  pro- 
c  digality  and  profufenefs  to  its  favourites,  has  fpcnt 
«  or  granted  away  all  its  eftates,  and  the  public  ex- 

c  pence 
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6  pence  is  fo  much  enlarged,  that  the  crown  mufl  have 
•*  annual  fupplies,  and  is  therefore  under  a  neceftity 
••'  of  having  the  parliament  meet  every  year  ;  but  as 
c  new  elections  are  always  dangerous.,  as  well  as  trouble- 

*  Tome  to   the   minifters  of  ftate,    they  are  for  having 

*  them  as  feldom  as  poiTible ;    fo  that  the  complaint  is 
€  not  now  for   want  of  frequent  meetings  or  fejfions 

*  of   parliament,  but  againfl  having  the  fame  parlia- 
'  ment  continued    too  long.      This  is  the  grievance 

*  .now  complained  of;   this   is  what  the  people  want 

*  redreffed 3   it  is  what  they  have  a  right  to  have  re- 
t  dreffed.     The   members  of  parliament  may  for  one 

*  year   be  looked   on   as  the  real  and  true  reprefenta- 
-*  tives  of  the  people  ;    but  when  a  minifter  has  feven 
•x  years  to  practife  upon  them,   and  to  feel  their  pulfes, 
e  they  may  be  induced  to  forget  vvhofs  reprefentatives 
-*  theyare  ;    they  may  throw  off  all  dependance  upon 
4  their  eleciors,   and  may  become  dependants  upon  the 
•*  crown,    or  rather  upcn  the  minifter   for  the   time 

*  beins;  a.' 

O 

Sir  y.  St.  Aubyn  obferved,  in  the  fame  debate,  that 
.parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  never  longer 
than  triennial,  till  Hen.  VIII.  (an  obftinate  tyrant, 
who  broke  through  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
when  they  flood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  avarice, 
or  lull)  introduced  long  parliaments,  as  proper  means 
for  enflaving  the  nation.  Sir  John  gives  an  account 
much  too  favourable  of  Cb.  IlVs  character,  and  of 
his  hatred  to  parliaments.  Cb.  II.  would  have  laid 
parliaments  aiide  ;  but  could  not,  Therefore  he  con- 
Jrived  to  debauch  them.  And  his  long  penfioned- 
parliament  will  be  infamous  through  all  ages.  '  It 

L  4 
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6  was  the  model,'  fays  Sir  John,  f  from  which,  I 
'  believe,  fome  later  parliaments  have  been  exactly 
'  copied.'  At  the  revolution,  the  people  claimed  their 
antient  right.  The  triennial  Jaw  was  then  eftablifhed. 
The  feptennial  law  was  intended  only  as  a  prefervative 
againft  a  temporary  inconvenience.  The  inconveni- 
ence being  removed,  the  remedy,  which  was  itfelf  an 
evil,  and  a  violation  of  the  confutation,  ouo-httobe 

'  '  O 

removed,  and  the  conftttution  reftored.  Long  par- 
liaments become  independent  on  the  people^  and  de- 
pendent on  the  court.  If  the  members  are  to  deny 
all  power  in  the  people  to  inftrucl  them,  and  are  to 
fit  feven  years  together  voting  as  they  pleafe,  in  fpite 
of  the  people,  how  are  they  a  reprefentative  of  the 
people  ?  And  if  they  may  fit  feven  years,  though  the 
people  have  commiflioned  them  only  for  three,  why 
may  they  not  make  themfelves  perpetual,  like  the 
lords,  and  fet  the  people  afide  ?  The  power  of  the 
crown  is  always  increasing.  Therefore  members 
ought  to  come  frequently  into  the  power  of  their  con- 
flituents,  that  they  may  be  kept  under  the  conftant 
awe  of  acting  contrary  to  their  interefts.  Dangerous 
attempts  on  liberty  have  been  prevented  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  general  election.  Which  {hews  the  ad- 
vantage of  fhort  parliaments,  which  would  occafion 
general  elections  to  be  always  near.  Long  parlia- 
ments are  an  unjuft  exclufion  of  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  of  property,  who  ought  to  have  their  turn 
in  serving  their  country.  Frequent  new  parliaments 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  kings.  Were  par- 
liaments annual,  a  king  might,  in  the  courfe  of  28 
years,  have  the  advice  of  28  gentlemen,  where  now  he 
has  only  th:it  of  four.  Short  parliaments  have  always 
|?cen.  lefs  corrupt  than  long  ones  -}  becaufe  a  minifter 
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muft  have  time  to  lay  his  plans  of  operation,  and 
erecl:  his  batteries  againft  the  virtue  of  the  members, 
and  men  are  not  immediately  debauched.  Bcfides,  the 
fhorter  parliaments  are,  the  lefs  it  is  worth  a  minifter's 
while  to  bribe  the  members,  for  votes  in  the  houfe  ; 
becaufe  the  fhorter  time  his  iniquitous  fchemes  can. 
ftand  fecurely  if  he  gains  them.  And  this  muft  of 
courfe  lejj'en  the  expences,  the  animofities,  and  the 
corrupt  proceedings  of  elections.  Long  parliament* 
firft  introduced  bribery  becaufe  they  were  worth  pur- 
chafmg  at  any  rate ;  country  gentlemen  who  have 
only  their  private  fortunes  to  rely  upon,  and  have  no 
mercenary  ends  to  ferve,  are  unable  to  oppofe  corrup- 
tion, efpecially  if  at  any  time  the  public  treafurs 
{hall  be  unfaithfully  fquandered  away  to  corrupt  their 
boroughs.  *  Country  gentlemen,  indeed,  may  make 
c  fome  weak  efforts  ;  but  as  they  generally  prove  uii-^ 

*  fuccefsful,  and  the  time  of  a  frefli  ftruggle  is  at  fo 

*  great  a  dijlance^  they  at  laft  grow  faint  in  the  difpuie, 
c  give  up  their  country  for  loft,  and  retire  in  defpair* 

*  Defpair  naturally  produces  indolence^  and  that  is  the 

*  -proper  difpofition  for  JIavery.     Minifters  of  ftate  un- 

*  derftand  this  very  well,  and  are  therefore  unwilling 

*  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of  its  lethargy  by  frequent 

*  elections.     They  know  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  like 

*  every  other  virtue  of  the  mind,   is    to  be  kept  alive 

*  only  by  conftant  a£tion  ;  that  it  is  impofiible  to  en-. 
'  flave  the  nation,  while  it  is  perpetually  upon  its  guard. 

*  Let  country  gentlemen  then,  by  having  frequent  op- 
4  portunities  of  exerting  thcmfelves,  be  kept  warm  and 
e  active  in  their  contention  for  the  public  good.     This 
c  will  raife  that  zeal  and  indignation  which  will  atlaft 

o 

*  get  the  better  of  thefe  undue  influences,  by  which  the 

*  officers  of  the  crown,   though  unknown  to  the  feveral 

*  boroughs,  have  been  able  to  fupplant  country  gentlc- 

*  men 
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*  men  of  great  character  and  fortune  who  live  in  their 

*  neighbourhood.     I  do  not  fay  this  upon  idle  fpecula^ 
1  tion  only.     I  live  in  a   country  where  'tis  too  well 

*  known,  and  I  will  appeal  to  many  gentlemen  in  the 
4  houfe,  to  more  out  of  it  (and  who  for  this  very  reafon 
c  are  out  of  it)   for  the  truth  of  my  afiertion.     It  is  a 
c  fore  which  has   been  long  eating  into  the  mofr  vital 

*  parts  of  cur  constitution,  and    I  hope  the  time  will 

*  come  when  you  will  probe  it  to  the  bottom.     For  if 

*  a  minifter  fhould  ever  gain  a  corrupt  familiarity  with 

*  our  boroughs,  if  he   ihould  keep  a  regifter  of  them 

*  in  his  cloietj  and  by  fending  down  his  treafury  man- 

*  dates  fhould  procure  a  fpurious  reprefentation  of  the 
'  people,   the  offspring  of  his  corruption,  who  will  be 
1  at  all  times  ready  to  reconcile  andjuftify  the  mod  con- 
4  tradiclory  meafures   of  his  adminifrration,  and  even 

*  to  vote  every  crude  undigefted  dream  of  their  patron 

*  into  a  law  ;  if  the   maintenance  of  his  power  fhould 
6  become  the  fole  object  of  their  attention,   and  they 
6  fhould  be  guilty  of  the  moft  violent  breach  of  parlia- 
c  rnentary  truit,  by  giving  the  king  a  difcretionary  li- 
c  berty  of  taxing  the  people  without  reftraint  or  con- 
c  troui  •  the  laft  fatal  compliment  they  can  pay  to  the 
c  crown  ; — if  this  fhould  ever  be  the  unhappy  circum- 

ftance  of  this  nation,  the  people  indeed  may.  complain 
to  the  crown,  but  the  doors  of  that  place  where  their 

*  complaints  fhould  be  heard,  will   be  for  ever  fhut 
4  againft  them  V 

In  the  fame  debate,  Sir  J.  Einde  Cotton  obferved, 
that  the  worfl  of  our  laws  have  been  made  by  fepten- 
nial  parliaments  ;  as  the  feptennial  acl  itfelf ;  the  lav/ 
of  treafon,  by  which  a  fuppofed  traitor  might  be  tried 
hi  any  part  of  the  country  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 

hii 
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his  friends  and  acquaintance;  the  riot-act  ;  the  S.  Sr 
act ;  the  plague-act ;  the  excife  fcheme  (which  indeed 
proved  abortive)  ;  to  which  add  the  fiTiuggiing-act ; 
the  gin-act;  the  marriage-act;  the  (lamp-act,  &c. 


'  Long  parliaments'  (fays  Mr.  Bromley ,  in  the  fame 
debate)  '  have  in  former  reigns  proved  the  unhappy 
<  caufe  of  great  calamities  to  this  nation,  and  have  been 
«  at  all  times  declared  an  innovation  upon  our  confti- 
f  tution,  The  people  looked  upon  the  feptennial  bill 
'  as  a  dangerous  infringement  upon  their  liberties,  not- 
<•  withfbncling  the  pretence  alledged  in  the  preamble 

*  to  the  act,  which  feemed  at  that  time  to  carry  fome 

f  weight  with  it. That  in  former  times  proroga- 

c  tions  were  unknown,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  bufmefs 
.6  of  a  parliament  was  over,  it  was  difibived,  and  a  new 

*  one   called  ths   next  year.— That  the  bill  of  rights 

*  declares,    that  frequent   and    miv   parliaments    tend 

*  very  much   to  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement 

*  between  king  and  people. — That  the  feptennial  act  in 

*  its  preamble  complains  of   the  expence  and   trouble 
6  of  triennial   parliaments,    and    therefore,    very    ab- 
4  furdly,   inftead   of  propofing  what  would   have  pro- 

*  duced  a  cure,  viz.  the   reduction  of  parliaments  to 
4  annual,  propofes  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  lengthening 
<•  their  period. — That  the  multiplicity   of  places  held 

*  by  members,   is   a   principal   caufe   of  contefts  and 
'  expences  about   ejections. — That  Jong  parliaments 
4  are  as  dernonftrably  to  the  people's  difadvantage,  as 

*  it  is  dernonftrably  advantageous  to  have  an  annuity 
4  for  7  years,  rather  than  for  one  V 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  defenders  of  long  par- 
liaments, that  even  the  long  penfioned  parliament 
under  Cb.  II.  became  more  faithful  to  the  interelt  of 

the 
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the  people,  and  more  intractable  to  the  court,  at  laft, 
than  at  firft.  Sir  J.  Barnard  gives  a  very  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer  to  this  in  the  fame  debate  a.  c  As  to  the 

*  long  parliament  in  king  Charles's  time,  though  they 

*  did  not  toward  the   end  (hew  the  fame  fervile  com- 
«  pliance   that  they  had  done  many  years  before,    vet 
!  it  is  plain  that  the  crown  thought  that  parliament 
« fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  the  court,. at  that  time,  than 
c  they   could  eypeft  any   new   parliament  chofen  by 
c  the  people  to  be;  ociic.  ,»ife,  zz  the  king,  had  it  in 

*  his   power,   he  would   have  certainly  dijfohed  them 

*  much   focner  :    and   if  that  long  parliament  really 

*  defei  ved  the  name  ufually  given  to  it,  we  muft  con- 
8  elude    that  their   non-compliance    at  laft    was  not 

*  owing  to  their  virtue,  or  a  want  of  inclination   to 
c  receive,  but  to  a  want   of  power  in   the  crown  to 
c  give.     The  people  were  not  then  accuftomed  to  bear 

*  fuch  heavy  burdens  as  they  do  at  prefent,   the  reve- 
6  nues  of  the  crown  were  not  fo  large,  nor  the  pofls 

*  and  places,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  fo  nume- 

*  rous  ;  there  was  not  fuch  a  formidable  Ihmding  army, 
'  to  fupport  the  parliament,  in  cafe  they  had  gone  on 

*  in  the  fame  fervile  method.      And  as  the  complaints 

*  of  the  people  grew  loud  and  clamorous,  as  there  was 

*  little  to  be  got  and  a  great  deal   to  be  apprehended, 
c  by  the  continuance  of  a  fervile  compliance  with  the 

*  court's  meafures,  it  is  very  probable  that  thefe  were 

*  the  true  reafons  of  that  parliament's   becoming  at 

*  laft  fo  reftive.     If  the  nation  was  now  in  the  fame 
e  ftate  it  was  at  that  time,  I  fhould   not   be   half  fo 

*  much  afraid  of  feptennial  parliaments  as  I  think  I 

*  have  now  good  reafon  to  be.' 

Sir  J.  Barnard  gives  a  very  good  anfwer  to  the  trite 
and  difingenuous  objection  againft  fliort  parliaments, 

which 
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which  our  courtiers  are  always  playing  off  upon  us, 

*  The  animofities,  difputes,   and  divisions  about  elec- 
«  tions,  fays  he,  have  been  fet  in  the  moft  dreadful 

light,  and  have  been  reprefented  as  fo  great  an  incon- 

*  venience,  that  we  ought  to  run  the  rifk   of  having 

*  our  conjlitution  overturned  rather  than  fubmit  to  it. 
c  But,  Sir,  can   it  be  imagined  that  there  would  be 
4  the  fame  contention  for  a  feat  in  parliament  which 

*  was  to  continue  but  for  one  year,  or  even  for  three, 

*  that  there  is  for  one  which  is  to  continue  for  feven  ? 

*  The  example  of  the  city  of  London  plainly  fhews  us 

*  the    contrary.      As    the   common-council-men  and 

*  a  great  many  other  officers  in   the   city  are  chofen 

*  annually^  I  have  had  occafion  to  be  often  prefent  at 

*  thefe  annual  elections,  and   never   could  find,  that 

*  they  were  attended  with  any  great  heats  and  animo- 
c  fities,  or  with  any  inconvenience  j  for  after  the  elec- 
c  tion  is  over,  the  contending  parties  go  home  and 

*  live  in  the  fame  friendfhip  they  did  before.     And  I 

*  am  convinced  the  cafe  would  be  the  very  fame,  if 
€  annual  elections   for  members  of  this    houfe   were 

*  reftored.     The  fame  man  might  perhaps  be  conti- 

*  nued  and  rechofen  every  year  for  many  years  toge- 

*  ther,  probably   without  any  difpute  or  oppofition ; 
€  but  his  being  liable  every  year  to  be  turned    out, 

*  would  be    a  continual   check:  upon  his  behaviour, 

*  and  would  make  him  ftudy  the  interefls  of  the  peo- 

*  pie,  inftead  of  purfuing  only  fome  private  and  felfifli 

*  views  of  his  own.     Even  as  elections  {land  at  pre- 
'  fent,  there  would  be  no  fuch  contentions,  nor  any 

*  fuch  heats  and  animofities  as  we  hear  of  if  they  werff 
c  entirely  left  to  gentlemen  who  have  a  natural  intereft 

*  in  the  place  :  in  fuch  cafe,  if  a  candidate  found  him- 
:  felf  defeated  by  fair  means  only,  and  merely  by  the 

*  fuperior  intereft  of  his  antagonift,  it  would  not  raife 

«  his 
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'  his  indignation  ;   it  would  occafion   no  heats  or  ani- 
c  mofities ;   he  would   wait  with  patience    for   a  new 

*  opportunity,  and  in  the  mean  time  would  endeavour 
'  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  country  by  a<fh  of  hof- 
'  pitality    and   benevolence.      It  is   mlnijlers   of  fiats 
'  intermeddling    in    elections ;     it    is    elettivn-brokers 
4  and  fuch  dealers   in   corruption,     that   occafion   all 

*  the  heats   and    animofities   we  have  :     for    when    a: 
c  gentleman  of  a  great  natural  interelr.  in  a  place  fees' 
c  his   electors  obliged  by  power,    cr  bribed  by  money  ^ 
<•  to  vote  againfr.  him,  perhaps   in  favour  of  an  utter 

*  ftranger ;    it    cannot   but   raife    his   indignation  ;  it 

*  may    indeed   be  expected   to   raife   his   utmoft    fury 

*  and   revenge.     It   is   certain.  Sir,   that    if  the  peo- 
6  pie   were    entirely    left   to  themfelves,    they    would 
'  without   much  contention  always   chufe   thofe  gen- 

*  tlemen  who,  by  having  large  properties  of  their  own, 

*  might  be  reafonably   fuppofed  to  be  fuch  as  would 

*  take  the  bed  care  of  the   properties  of  their  fellow" 
c  fubjecls:   but  if  the  people  fhould  ever  begin  to  fee 
'  their  reprefentatives  making  their  feats  in  parliament: 
c  places  of  profit,  and  bartering  their  votes   and  their 
6  behaviour  in  parliament  for   polls,  places,  and  pen- 

*  fions ;   the  people  will    foon  follow  the  example  of 

*  their   reprefentatives,   and   will   infill:   upon    fharing 

*  with  them  in   the   profits.     Thus,    by  degrees,  the 

*  minds  of  the  people  will  be  debauched  ;  they  will 

*  be  brought  to  think,  that  the  felling  their  votes  at 
c  elections  is  no  crime  ;   the  reprefentatives,  who  biy 
«  their   feats,    mull  fell  their   votes  ;    and    at  lad    all 
c  regard    for  the  public  good  will    be   generally   laid 
4  afide  by  all  forts  of  men.    The  only  effectual  method, 
4  Sir,  of  preventing    this    fatal    effect:    is    to    reftore 
€  annual  elections  3    for  then  it  would  be  impoffible 

7  '  even 
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6  even  for  the  treafury  itfelf,    if  ever  the  public  money 

*  fhould    come  to  be   fo    mifapplied,    to    iffue    yearly 

*  fums  of  money    fufEcient   to  get  the  better  of  the 
6  natural   intereil,  which   country-gentlemen    always 
c  have  in  the  places  where  they  and  their  families  have 

*  perhaps  for  many  generations    refided.       The  con- 
c  fequence   of  which  will  be,  that  none  bur  country 

*  gentlemen,   and   thofe   who   have  a  natural  intereft 
1  in  the  place,  will  ever  appear  as  candidates.      And 
4  thus   neither  the   morals    of  the  people  will  be  de- 
4  baucheJ,  nor   their  properties  plundered,   nor  their 
4  liberties   deftroyed,    by   thofe   election-brokers     and" 

*  miniftenal    agents,  or   their  candidates,   who  never 

*  can  be  employed  or  fet   up  but  for   fuch    bafe  pur- 
c  pc-fes.     As  for   our  credit  abroad,  which  it  is  pro- 

*  tended   feptennial  parliaments  very  much  contribute 
6  to,  I    think  it  is  evident   that    it   has  been  Jinking 
'  ever  fmce  the  feplcmrictl  law  took  place;  which  con- 
'firms  what -was  juftly  obferved   by  an    honourable 

*  gentleman,  That   the  credit   of  the  nation   among 

*  foreigners    dees    not    depend    upon    the   length    or 
c  fhqrtnefs  of  our  parliaments,  but  upon  that   corref- 
'  pondence  and  Confidence  which  ought  always   to    be 
'  kept  up  between   the  king  and   his  people.       I  will 
4  not  fay,   that  this  decay  of  our  credit  abroad  has  been 
4  altogether  owing  to   the    feptennial  law,  but  I  dare 
4  fay,  if  our  parliaments  had  net  been  feptennial,  they 
'  would  probably  before  now    have  enquired   into  the 

*  conduct  of  thofe  who  have  been  the  caufes  of  this 

*  decay  ;  and  whatever  reafons  the  decay  of  our  credit 

*  among  foreigners  may  have  been  cvvirg  to,  it  is  now 
c  come  to  fo  low  an  ebb,    that   we  really  feem  to  have 

*  alrnoft  none  to  lofe.     And  as  I   think  nothing:  can 

o 

6  fo  effectually  reftore  our  credit  abroad  as  the  reftor- 
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*  ing  our  conftitution  at   home,  I  fnall  therefore  give 
4  my  vote  for  the  queflion  V  * 

The  fenfe  of  the  city  of  Lond.n  on  long  parliaments, 
is  manifeft  from  the  following  indruction  to  their 
members,  A.  D.  1741. 

c  When  we  refle£  on  the  danger  of  entrufting 
c  power  too  long  in  the  fame  hands  ;  when  we  con- 

*  fidcr  how  often  in  former   times  the  liberty  of  this 

*  country  has  been  facrificed  and   fold  by  long  ccnti- 

*  nued  parliaments ;  and   that  a  frequent  recourfe  to 

*  their  conftituents,   the  people,   is  a  certain  and  ne- 

*  cefTary  check  to  bad  meafures  and  worfe  intentions  ;• 
4  we  require  you  to  profecute  in   the  moft  vigorous 

*  manner  a  repeal  of  the  feptennial  a£t,  and  to  refrore 
6  the  falutary    form   of  triennial    parliaments,  as  the 
'  principal  means  ot  fecuring  the  rights,  and  fupport- 
4  ing  the  dignity  of  a  free  nation  V 

In  the  debate  on  a  motion  for  annual  parliaments, 
A.  D.   \  7 44,  Mr.  'Thomas  Carew  argued  as  follows  ; 
c  Sir,    The  members  of  this  houfe  are  the  great 

*  and  general  inqueir  of  the  nation.     We  are  to  take 

*  notice  of,   and  to  take  proper  methods  for  redreffiiig 

*  all  the  grievances  that  occur,   whether  they  be  fuch 
c  as   relate  to  the  kingdom    in   general,    or  fuch  as 
c  relate  to  the  particular  counties,   cities,   or  boroughs* 

*  we  reprefent.       Now  as  grievances  are  almoft  an- 

*  nually  occurring,  and   as    fome  grievances  are  the' 
c  more  difficult  to  be  removed,  the  longer  they  con- 

'  O  J 

c  tinue;  therefore  it  is  neceflar^  we  fhotild   vifit  our 

*  conftituents  at  lead  once  a  year,  to  know  their  fenti- 
c  ments,  and  to  examine,    upon  the  fpot,  the    grie- 

*  vances    they    complain  of.     But  this  is  not  to 

*  expected,  unlefs  you  make  the  elections  annual ; 


*  we 
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*  we  find  by  experience  that  after  gentlemen  are  once 

*  chofen  for  a  long  term  of  years;  they  fix  their  abode 
4  in  this  city,  and    feldom  revifit  their  conftituents, 

*  till  it   becomes  necefTary  for  them  to  go  down  to 
«  follicit  their  votes  at  a  new  election.     Nay,    fmce 

*  the  eftablifhment  of  feptennial  parliaments,   we  have 
4  often  had   gentlemen   in  this  houfe  who  never  faiu 

*  the  borough  that  fent  them  hither,  nor  knew   any 

*  thino-  of  its  constitution  or  intereft ;  perhaps  could 

*  not   recollect  its  name,    till   they  looked   into  the 

*  printed  lifts  of  parliament  for  their  own  name,  and 

*  there  found  they  reprefented  fuch  a  borough.      An- 

*  other  part  of  our  bufmefs,  Sir,  is  to  reprefent  to  our 
c  fovereign  the  fentiments   of    our  conftituerrts  with 

*  regard  to  the  meafures  he  is  advifed  by  his  minifters 

*  to  purfue,  as  well  as  the  perfons  he  employs  in  the 

*  executive  part  of  government.     If  we  ever  think  of 

*  doing  this  faithfully  and   fincercly,  we   muft   vifit 

*  our  conftituents  at  leaft  once  a  year,  becaufe  every 

*  year    produces  fome  new  meafure,    and  every  year 
c  fome  n'ew  perfons  are  introduced  into  public  bufuiefs. 

*  This  I  fay  is  another  part  of  our  duty,  and  when  it 

*  is  faithfully  and  fmcerely  performed,  it  is  of  great 

*  advantage  to  the   prince  upon  the  throne,  becaufe 

*  it  prevents  his  being  led  on  in  a  track  of  unpopular 

*  meafures,  till  both   he  and  his  minifters  are  over- 

*  whelmed  in  the  torrent  of  popular  refentment,  which 

*  often  happens    in    arbitrary    countries,    where    the 

*  prince  is  tumbled  headlong  from  his  throne,  before 

*  he  knows  any  thing  of  his  having  purfued  unpopu- 

*  lar  or  wrong  meafures  ;  whereas,  had  he  had  timely 

*  information,  he  might  have  reftored  himfelf  to   the 

*  love  and  affection  of  his  fubjects,  by  making  a  juft 

*  facrifice  of  his  wicked  counfellors  to  the  refentment 

*  of  his  oppreiTed  people.     As  the  prince  can  have  no 

VOL.  I.  M  «  intereft, 
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*  intereft,  feparate  from  his  people ;  his  intereft,  if  he 

*  rightly  confiders,  muft    lead   him  to  gain    the  love 

*  and  efteem  of  his  people,  and  to  avoid  every  thing 

*  that  may  give  them  difcontent.     It  is  therefore  bis 

*  intereft  to  have  always  a  houfe  of  commons,  that 

*  knows,  and  will  faithfully  and  fpeedily  reprefent  to 

*  him   the  complaints  and  grievances  of  his   people. 

*  But  this  is  directly  oppofite  to  the  intereft  of  his 

*  minifters.      In  all  countries,  and  in   this  as  much 
c  as  any  other,  minifters  have  an  intereft  feparate  from 

*  that  of  the  people.     They  are  for  enriching  them* 

*  felves,  their  families,  tools  and   fycophants,   at  the 

*  expence  of  the  people ;    and  it  is  their  bufmefs  to 

*  keep  all  the  avenues  to  the  throne  fhut  up  againiV 

*  the  complaints  of  the  people,   left  the  prince  fhould, 

*  as  every  wife  one  will,  facrifice  them  to   his  own 

*  fecurity.     Minifters  muft   therefore  be   for  having 
4  always  a  houfe  of  commons,  that  either  does  not 

*  know,  or  will  not  faithfully  reprefent  to  their  fove- 

*  reign,  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  the  people  j 
'  and  as  we  are  much  more  affected  with  what  we 
<  fee  than  with  what  we  hear  of,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of 
c  a  minifter  to  prevent  the  members  of  this  houfe*  if 

*  poflible,  from  ever  feeing  their  conftituents  ;  becaufe 
c  the  lefs  we  are  affected  withr  the  more  eafily  we  may 
c  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  from  our  fovereign,  or 
ceven  to  mifreprefent  to  him  the  complaints  of  the 
f  people.     Thus,  Sir,  it  is  apparently  the  intereft  of 

*  the  king9  it  is  apparently  the  intereft  of  the  country.* 
c  to  have  Jbort  parliaments  and  frequent  general  elec- 
c  tions  ;  but  it  is  apparently  the  intereft  of  minijlers^ 
9  efpecially    wicked  minifters,  to  have  parliaments  a& 
6  long  and  general  elections  as  feklom  as  poflible  V 

It 
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It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Carew,  in  the  fame  debate, 
that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  a  private  perfon 
to  give  a  power  of  attorney  for  a  long  time,  when  he 
might  for  a  Jbort;  that  it  is  equally  imprudent  for 
the  people  to  give  parliament  a  power  of  attorney  for 
7  years,  when  they  may  reftrict  it  to  three,  or  to 


one 


Mr.  Sydfnhani}  in  the  fame  debate,  fhews,  that 
long  parliaments  produce  and  increafe  corruption  of 
manners  in  the  people.  That  the  virtues  of  both 
patriotic  and  military  courage  are  overlooked  and 
unrewarded  by  a  corrupt  fniniftry,  and  parliamentary 
intereft,  and  ufefulnefs  in  carrying  on  their  dirty 
fchemes,  only  taken  notice  of  at  court ;  [fo  that  the  way 
to  our  modern  temple  of  honour  is  through  the  temple 
of  corruption.]  That  the  old  Englljh  hofpitality  is  de- 
frroyed  by  gentlemen's  taking  up  their  refidence  at 
London^  where  they  are  in  the  way  of  hanging  upon 
the  minifter,  and  waiting  at  the  catch  for  places  as 
they  fall.  That  their  country  feats  are  thus  left  defo- 
late,  and  the  land  is  become  a  defart.  That  long  par- 
liaments, and  confequent  corruption,  ftrike  at  the  very 
root  of  moral  honejly.  For  what  is  foliciting  for  a 
vote,  but  gravely  propofing  to  a  man  to  declare  him- 
felf  a  rafcal?  And  what  is  a  man  without  probity,  or 
a  woman  without  chaftity  ?  Whoever  has  forfeited 
his  or  her  character  in  thefe  cardinal  articles,  we 
natufally  fuppofe  capable  of  every  fpecies  of  vice. 
That  electioneering  deftroys  all  frugality  and  indujlry 
in  the  people,  and  makes  them  neglect  their  lawful 
employments  to  go  a  madding ;  which  would  not  be, 
if  parliaments  were  fhortened,  becaufe  it  would  not 
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be  u'ortb  wink  to  make  a  conteft  about  an  election, 
&c. 

Lord  Hill/borough,  in  the  debate  on  the  regency- 
bill,  A.  D.  1751,  in  which  it  was  propofed,  that  the 
parliament  which  fhould  be  fitting  at  the  demife  of 
Geo.  II.  fhould  fit  three  years  after  the  acceilion  of 
his  prefent  majefty,  fpoke,  on  that  claufe,  as  follows : 

*  It  is  a  meafure  at   no  time   eligible;  in  the  prefent 

*  time  it  may  be  dangerous.     It  has  been  advanced, 

*  that  parliaments  have  a  power  and  right  to  prolong 

*  their  duration,  and  that  the  falus  populi  frequently 

*  requires  it.     But  I  do  abfolutely  deny  that  a  par- 

*  liament  has   any  legal  power,  or  right,   to  prolong 

*  the  time  limited  by  law  without  the  confent  of  the- 
«  electors,  or  people,   who  fent  them  to  parliament, 
c  and  whole  reprefentatives  they  are  ;  and  I  do  fay, 

*  and  do  infift   upon   it,    that  whenever  parliaments 

*  do  take  upon  thcmfelves  to  prolong  the  time  of  their 
4  duration,   fuch  prolongation   is   an   infringement  of 

*  the  liberty  of  the  electors   in   a  moft  efiential  part, 

*  and  tends  to  'deftroy  that  freedom  which  they  were 
'  chofen  to  defend.     For  liberty  never  was,  nor  ever 

*  will  be,  prefervcd,  unlefs  thofe  who  have  the  powers 

*  of  the  people  delegated  to  them  be  frequently  re- 

*  moved.     It  was  by  the  frequent  rotation  and  change 

*  of  mao-Iftracv  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  that  free^- 

.  o  •• 

*  dom   and  independency  hath  been  preferved. — It  is 

*  upon  this  principle  we  find  the  people  of  England 
'  at  all    times    crying  out   for  frequent   parliaments. 

*  And  I   am  fure  if  ever  frequent  parliaments  were 

*  necefTary,  they  are  efTentially  fo  in  the  prefent  times  V 

In  the  year  1759,  it  was  moved,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  Shortening  the  term  and 

dura- 
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duration  of  parliament  a.  The  motion  was  rejected, 
becaufe  it  was  a  time  of  war.  A  frivolous  reafon. 
All  times  are  proper  for  doing  what  is  proper.  If  a 
nation  is  at  peace,  eftablifh  that  peace  by  redreflino- 
grievances.  If  the  times  are  troublefome,  nothing 
will  contribute  more  to  quiet  them,  than  correcting 
abufes.  c  It  muft  be  granted'  (fays  a  member  of  the 
commons  on  that  occafion)  c  that  bribery  and  cor- 

*  ruption   in  elections  muft  always    be  the  necefTary 

*  confequences   of  long  parliaments,  and  that  if  bri- 

*  bery  and  corruption  in  elections  be  not  put  an  end 

*  to,  they  will   put  an    end  to   our  conflltution^  and 

*  eftablifh  in  this  nation  the  very  worft  fort  of  o-overn- 

*  ment  that  was  ever  in  any  country  eftablifhed.     For 

*  gentlemen  will  foon  find  out,  if  they  have  not  found 
c  it  out  already,  that  it  can  fignify  nothing  to  ftand 

*  candidates   for   members  of  parliament  in  oppofition 

*  to  the  ?ninifters  for  the  time   being  ;  becaufe,  tho* 

*  a  few  of  them  by  their  popularity,   their  hofpitality, 

*  and  their  great  expence  at  the  time  of  the  elections, 

*  may  get    thernfelves   chofen,    yet   the   nnnifters^   by 

*  bribery  and  corruption,  will  always  procure  a  majo- 

*  rlty  of  their  friends  to  be  elected,  or  at  leaft  returned, 

*  for  the  next  enfuing  parliament,    fo  that  no   man, 

*  who   fets   up  upon   a   truly  patriotic  fcheme,    can 

*  thereby  propofe  to  do  his  country  any  real  feryice. 

*  And  when  this  comes  to  be  the  general  opinion,  no 

*  man,  who  is  governed  fingly  by  a  fmcere  love  for  his 
c  country,  will   ever  think  of  ftanding  a  candidate  at 

*  any   election.     On  the    contrary,    fuch    men    will 
4  always  avoid  being  chofen,  that  they  may  not  expofe 

*  themfdves  to  the  refentment  of  the  court,  without 
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*  being  thereby  able  to  fertfe  their  country.     Contefted 

*  elections  may  fometimes  happen  ;  but  it  will  never  be 

*  about  who  ihaliy^rz^,  but  about  who  /hall/^//,  their 

*  country.     Confequently  it  is  evident,  that  bribery 

*  and   corruption   at   deftions   muft  at  laft  bring   on 

*  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  boufe.     Can  we  expect 

*  that  a  corrupt  parliament  will  ever  refufe  to  grant 

*  the  crown  what  number  of  ftanding  forces,  or  what 

*  public  revenue^  the  minifters  for  the  time  being  may 

*  pleafe  to  infift  on  ?   Thus  we  fhall  at  laft  be  brought 

*  under  that   very    form  of  government  which    was 

*  eftablifhed  at  Rome  under  their  firft  emperors,  that 
c  is  to  fay,  an  abfolute,  monarchy  fupported  by  a  cor- 

*  rupt  parliament  and  a  mercenary  army  ;    and    the 

*  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  its  firft  eftablifh- 
e  ment  to  its  utter  extinction,  muft  convince  us,  that 
1  it    is    the   very    worft   form   of    government    that 

*  ever  was  invented ;  for  from  thence  we  may  learn 

*  that   fuch  monarchs   as  the   Roman   emperors  may 

*  facrifice  the  public  intereft  to  their  private  paffions 

*  more  openly,  and  may  commit  more  whimfical  cru- 
c  cities    under  the  form  of  law,  than   any  arbitrary 

*  monarch  dare  venture  upon  3  and  that  fuch  a  parT 

*  liament  will  always  be   more  factious  under  a  good 

*  prince  than    under  a  wicked   and  tyrannical    one  $ 

*  becaufe  the  former  will  difdain  to  facrifice  the  pub- 
'  lie  fervice  folely  to  parliamentary  merit,  or  to  fquan- 

*  dcr  the  public  money  in  bribing  the  electors  or  the 

*  members,  both  which  the  latter  will  always  do  with- 
'  out  meafure  or  referve.     Such  a  form  of  government 
1  muft  neceflarily    be  the  moft  oppreffive   upon    the 
6  poor,   the   moft  inconfiftent    with    trade  and  com- 
;  merce,  and  of  the  moft  pernicious   confequence  to 

*  the  religion,    morals,    and   courage  of  the  people. 
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«  I  fay  firft,  that  fuch  a  form  of  government  muft  be 

*  the  moft  oppreflive  upon  the  poor,    becaufe   taxes 

*  muft  be  impofed  for  the  fupport  of  the  government ; 

*  and  as  the  rich  muft  have  always  a  great  influence 

*  in  parliament,  they  will   in   the  methods  of  taxa- 

*  tion  take  as  much  care  as  they  can  of  themfelves. 

*  Therefore  they  will  chufe  to  fupply  the  public  reve- 
c  nue  by  taxes  upon  the  necejfaries  and  conveniences 

*  of  life,  becaufe  to  every  fuch  tax  a  poor  man,  who 
c  lives  comfortably  by  his  labour,   pays  as  much  as 

*  the  richeft  man  in  the  kingdom.     And   fuch  taxes 

*  the  minifters  of  the  crown  will  always  be  moft  fond 

*  of,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  officers  that  muft  be 

'  **y 

*  employed  in  the  collection.     In  the   next  place  I 

*  fay  that  fuch  a  form  of  government  muft  be  the  moft 

*  inconfiftent  with  trade  and  commerce,  which  muft 

*  be  evident  from  what  I  have  juft  mentioned;  for 

*  taxes  upon  the  necefiaries  and  conveniences  of  life 

*  muft  raife  the  price  of  labour.     This  muft  raife  the 

*  price  of  every  fort  of  manufacture ;  and  this  muft 

*  diminifh,  if  not  totally  prevent,  their  fale  at  any 

*  foreign  market.     And,  laftly,  I  fay  that  fuch  a  form, 

*  of  government  muft  be  of  the  moft  pernicious  con- 
4  fequence  to  the  religion,  morals,    and  courage   of 

*  the  people.     For  as  to  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 

*  people,  it  is  evident  the  more  profligate  the  people 

*  generally  are  as  to  every  principle  of  religion,   mo- 

*  rality,    or  politics ;    bribery    and    corruption    will, 

*  both  in  parliament  and  at  elections,  have  the  greater 

*  and   the  more  certain   effect.     In  fuch   a  form  of 

*  government  therefore  the  governing  powers  will  take 

*  every  method  they  can  contrive  for  fubduing  and 

*  rooting  out  of  the  human  mind  every  paflion,  every 

*  affe$jonj  but  the  defire  of  fenfual  pleafure  and  its 
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4  conftant  attendant,  a  boundlefs  love  of  money.     In 

*  all  affemblies  the  members  will  harangue  and  vots 

*  not  for  the  fake  of  gaining  efteem  or  of  ferving  their 
4  country  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  raifing  their  price  ;   in 

*  the  church   the   clergy  will  ftudy  and   preach,  not 

4  for  the  fake  of  religion,  but  of  getting  better  bene- 

5  fices.     At  the  bar,  the  lawyers  will   plead   not  for 

*  the  fake  cf  juftice,  but  of  mcreafmg  the  number  or. 

*  the  value  of  their  fees  j  and  in  the  wars,   either  by 

*  land  or  fea?  the  foldiers   will  fight  not  for  the   fake 
'  of  glory  or  the  honour  of  their   country,    but   of 
c  plunder  pr  prizes.       Thus    the  love  of  money  will 
4  become  the  fole  governing  principle  among  the  peo- 
f  pie  ;  and   whilft  the.  government  can,    by  taxes  or 

*  otherwife,  get  money  enough  to  anfwer  thb  popular 

*  paffion  of  its  own  creating,   it  will   continue  abfor 
c  lute  and  undifturbed  ;  but  the  moment  it  ceafes  tp 
<  be  ab}e  to  dp  fo,  faction  will  enfue  in   their  airem- 

*  blies,  and  mutiny  in  their  fleets  and  armies.     Then 
6  as   to  the  courage   of  the  people,   in  fuch    a   form. 
'  of    government,    it    is    certain    that  the   governing 
'  powers  will    take   every  poffible  mpthod  to  render 

*  the  people   in  general   cowardly,  undifciplined  and 
f  unarmed  ;  becaufe  the  more  they  are  fo,   the  more 
c  eafily  they  may  be  overawed  by  a  mercenary  ftand- 
'  ing   <7/7/7}',    the   more  impollible   it  will  be  for   any 
f  great   and  antient  family  to  defend   themfelves  by 

*  an    infurreclion    of    the     people    in    their    favour 
?  againft  the  mod  unjufl  and  cruel  opprefTion.     Even 

*  as  to  thofe  of  the  (landing  army,  courage,  as  well 
c  as  every  other  fort  of  virtuous    merit,  will  be  neg- 

*  Jeclcd,  or  at   leafl  not  duly   rewarded  ;    becaufe  all 

*  public  rewards  will,  and    indeed   muft,   be  applied 

*  by  the  governing  powers  towards  gaining  and  fecur- 

«  ing 
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•«  ino-  thofe  who  are  rich  enough  to  be  afllflingto  the 
<•  government  in  bribing  and  corrupting  the  people  at 
*  eleftions,  and  bafe  enough  to  vote  conftantly  in 
*. parliament  as  directed  by  the  minifters  for  the  time 

^  being.' 

April  26,   17715  Mr.  Sawbrtdge  made  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  fliorten  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments.    He  fliewed,  that  this  branch  of  the  con- 
ftitution  had  been  eftablifhed  by  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
at  which  time  they  had  only  been  annual ;  that  they 
were  fet  afide  140  years  by  the  Normans ;  that  on  their 
revival  they  had  continued  of  fhort  duration  (moftly 
annual)  till  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  whofe  tyranny 
was  never  complete  till  eftablifhed  by  that  long  par- 
liament ;    that   the   next    long   parliament  was   that 
commonly  fo  called  of  1641.     The  penfionary  par- 
liament in  the  reign  of  Cba.  II.  was  productive  of  the 
worft   confequences  to  the   constitution  ;  to  remedy 
which   the  triennial  bill  was  paffed,  forbidding  parli- 
ament to  fit  more  than  three  years.      This  was  over- 
turned by  that  breach  into  the  conjlilution  in  the  reign 
of  Geo.  I.  the  paffing  of  the  feptennial  bill.     Though 
perhaps  the  particular  neceflities  of  the  times  might 
render  fuch  an  aft  at  that  day  ufeful,  (a  rebellion  juft 
crufhed,  and  a  pretender  to   the  throne,    making  it 
improper  to  call  the  people  together  at  that  time)   yet 
that  neceffity  was  now  at  an  end,  none  of  thofe  dan- 
gers now  hanging  over  us.     That  the  length  of  par- 
liaments gave  up    that  power  which    the  conftituents 
ought  to  have  over  their   reprefentatives^  viz,  of  fre- 
quent examination  into -their  conduct,  and  rejection 
of  them   if  they   thought  them    unworthy.       That 
Jong  parliaments  gave  an  opportunity  to  an  intimacy 
between  the  minijiers  and  the  members,  always  dan- 
gerous and  deftruclive  to  the  constitution  5  that  irt 
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ihortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  he  fhould  in- 
cline to  annual,  as  fubjecT:  to  fewer  obje&ions,  in  his 
opinion,  than  triennial,  but  that  muft  be  the  fubjecl: 
of  future  debates.  MefT.  Townfend,  Dernpjler^  Tur- 
ner, Barre,  &c.  fupported  this  meafure  :  they  fre- 
quently called  on  admlnijlration  to  fhew  any  reafons 
why  a  bill  fhould  not  be  brought  in.  But  to  the 
Amazement  of  moft  members,  not  one  word  was 
littered  by  them  ;  the  moft  contemptuous  filence  was 
obferved.  On  this  great  national  queftion  the  fhort 
appeal  was  to  the  numbers  at  the  command  of  the 
minifter,  and  the  only  declared  reafons  were  105  to 

54  a- 

Mr.  Sawbridge,  A.  D.  1773,  moved  the  houfe  of 
commons  again  for  fhortening  parliament.  He  ob- 
ferved, that  in  the  Saxon  times,  for  above  500  years, 
the  period  of  parliaments  was  fhort,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  conftitution  ;  that  from  the  Norman 
invafion  to  Hen.  III.  parliaments  were  either  difcon- 
tinued,  or  had  loft  their  former  efficiency  ;  that  after 
a  ftruggle  of  half  a  century,  this  valuable  acquisition 
was  recovered,  and  the  conftitution  brought  back  to 
its  firft  principles  ;  that  from  thence  to  Hen.  VIII. 
parliaments  were  frequent,  and  their  happy  confe^ 
quences  notorious  ;  that  during  the  reign  of  that  arch 
tyrant,  they  were  for  the  firft  time  lengthened,  on 
•which  the  corruption  of  our  reprefentatives,  and  the 
bloody  a&s  of  that  monfter  of  cruelty  are  the  befl 
comment  ;  that  from  his  demife  to  the  rump  par- 
liament, we  were  happily  freed  from  the  bane  of 
Englijh  liberty,  to  which  fucceeded  the  long  penfion^ 
parliament  of  Cb.  II.  which  is  too  well  known  to 
faeed  any  comment  j  that  after  the  revolution  many 

brave 
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brave  independent  men  endeavoured  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  bad  princes,  or  corrupt  minifters,  to 
undermine  the  conftitution,  while  the  forms  of  it 
remained,  and  at  length  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  obtain 
the  triennial  bill ;  but  all  thofe  advantages  were  again 
loft,  A.  D.  1716,  by  the  feptennial  bill.  That  he 
thought  it  was  better  the  revolution  had  never  hap- 
pened, than  that  feptennial  parliaments  fliould  be  fixed 
upon  us.  He  expected  his  motion  to  be  oppofed  by 
the  enthufiaftic  fticklers  for  old  cuftoms,  and  by  all 
minifterial  men,  &c.  The  tr^afury  bench,  as  before, 
hifyeectilejs.  The  queftion  was  put.  Carried  againft 
the  motion  133  to  45  a. 

Mr,  Oliver^  in  fupport  of  Mr.  Saivbridge's  motion, 
obferved,  among  other  particulars,  That  the  king,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  original  conftitution,  has  the  executive 
power  wholly  in  his  own  hands  ;  but  that  parliament  of 
late  years  has  encroached  upon  the  king's  prerogative. 
That  parliament,  inftead  of  itfelf  governing,  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  check  upon  government,  c  to  watch 

*  over  the  king  and  the  courts  of  juftice,  to  guard  the 

*  rights   and    privileges  of  the  people,  and   in  their 

*  name,  and  by  their  direction,  to  grant  occafional 

*  national  fupplies  for  national  purpofes/ — '  That  long 

*  parliaments  tend  naturally   to  make   the  members 

*  forget  and  neglect  the  very  ends  of  their  inftitution, 

*  and  to  confider  themfelves,    not  as  mere  delegates 

*  and  attornies  of  the  people,  but  as  perfons  chofen  to 

*  be  the  abfolute  governors  of  the  country.'     He  ob- 
ferved,  that  *  parliament,'  which   was   appointed    to 
£  watch  over  adminiftration,  is  become  itfelf  the  adrmv 

*  niftration ;  and  that  for  the  faithful  fhepherds  doo-s 

I  O 
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6  of  former  times,  we  have  now,  by  an  unnatural  co- 

*  pulation,  a  breed  of  wolves  to  guard  the  flock.'     He 
reafons,  he  fays,   *  not  by  inference  and  probable  con- 
c  clufions;    but  from  experience.'     He  then  mentions 
a  motion  lately  made,  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  courts  of  juftice;   which  motion  was  rejefted;  and 
a  late  demand  of  half  a  million  for  the  civil  lift,  which 
was  immediately  granted,  without  any  inquiry  into  the 
cauf.s  of  a  deficiency,  or  into  the  application  of  fuch 
prodigious  fums.     '  Whenever  a  fupply  is  moved  for, 

*  (fays  he)   however  enormous  the  fum,    it  is  readily 

*  granted  j    for   the   administration,    who   receive  the 

*  money,  fit  upon  thefe  benches.     Whenever  an  ef- 

*  fe&ual  inquiry  into  the  application  of  money  is  moved 
'  for,  it  is  as  readily  refufed  ;   for  the  adminiftration, 
e  who  apply  it,  fit  upon  thefe  benches.     The  proceed- 

*  ings  of  the  courts  of  juftice,   and  the  application  of 

*  public  money  were  formerly  the  great  objects  of  par- 

*  liamentary  inquiry.     Now  parliament  is  only  a  check 

*  upon  hackney-coachmen,  £sfc.'  a 

A.  D.  1773,  the  livery  of  London  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion,  which  they  ordered  to  be  publimed,  c  That  they 

*  will  vote  for  no  candidate  at  ^n  election  of  member  for 
«  the  city,  till  he  has  figned  a  folemn  engagement  to 

*  promote,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  either  in  or 

*  out  of  the  houfe,  a  perpetual  act  for  fhortening  the 

*  duration  of  parliaments  V 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  freeholders  of  Middle- 

fex,    at  Mile-End,    A.  D.   1773,    c  Refolved,    That 

6  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 

*  MiddlefeX}  that  a  return   to   the   antient  mode   of 

*  reprefentatio^ 


a  WHITEHALL  EVEN.  POST,  Jan.  30,   1773. 
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«  reprefentation  in  fhort  parliaments,   and  a  bill  for 

*  the  exclufion  of  placemen  and  penfioners  from  the 

*  houfe  of  commons,  is  the  moll  likely  method  of  ob- 

*  taining  a    redrefs    of  the  various  grievances   under 

*  which  the  fubjects  of  this  kingdom  labour  V 

A  noify  declaimer  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on 
what  is  called  the  patriotic  fide,  publifhed  a  thing  a 
few  years  ago,  intituled,  if  I  forget  not,  Confederations 
en  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent  D  if  contents  ;  in  which 
he  fairly  declared,  he  did  not  think  fhortening  par- 
Jiaments,  or  excluding  placemen  would  anfwer.  He 
faid  the  grievances  were  only  to  be  remedied  by  I 
know  not  what  public  men,  who  were  to  be  refpon- 
fible.  But  moft  people  thought  this  a  very  grofs  con- 
feffion,  that  he  did  not  mean  the  public  advantage  ; 
but  that  he  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  public  refponfible 
men  b. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Exclufion  by  Rotation. 

TH  E  fhortening  of    parliaments    alone,    without 
exclufion  by  rotation^    would   prove  only  a  pal- 
liation,   not  a  radical  cure.     It  would,  if  I  may  fa 

* 

fuddenly  change  the  metaphor,  be  {topping  fome,  but 
not  all  the  leaks.  Suppofe  parliaments  reduced 
to  annual,  might  not  a  court  candidate  bribe  his 
electors  with  a  feventh  part  of  what  he  now  gives 
for  his  borough  ?  And  might  not  the  minifter  biibe 

the 

I 
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the  corrupt  member's  vote  in  the  houfe  with  a  feventh 
part  of  what  he  now  gives  ?  I  do  not  forget  what  is 
obferved  on  this  by  Sir  TV.  JFyndbam,  in  his  fpeech 
above  quoted,  p.  148.  viz.  "  That  a  feventh  part  of 
a  fum  would  make  fo  poor  a  figure,  that  it  would 
hardly  prove  a  temptation.  That  though  an  ele&or 
t  think  it  worth  while  to  be  damned  for  20  or 
guineas,  he  might  grudge  to  hazard  his  foul  for 
the  fcurvy  price  of  three,  as  he  might  die  before  next 
election  ;  and  that  a  member,  who  might  be  expected 
to  fell  himfelf  to  the  devil  and  the  minifter  for  a  pen- 
fion  of  700 /.  a  year,  would  defpife  a  fmgle  hundred." 
Allowing  all  this  its  due  weight,  it  is  ftill  true, 
that  a  member  chofen  annually  for  feven  years  toge- 
ther, has  at  the  end  of  the  feven  years  fat  as  long  in 
the  houfe  as  if  he  had  been  chofen  for  feven  years  at 
once ;  and  how  far  rogues  might  have  an  underftand- 
ino-  between  themfelves,  fo  as  to  elude  this  falutary 
regulation,  an  honeft  man  cannot  guefs.  It  is  a  com- 
mon electioneering  trick  in  our  times,  for  the  can- 
didate to  lend  the  electors  fmall  fums  upon  their  notes 
of  hand  ;  thofe  notes  underftood  to  be  void  if  the  elec- 
tor votes  aright.  Might  not  the  fame  game  be  played 
between  the  elector  and  the  candidate,  and  between  the 
member  and  the  minifter,  if  the  period  of  parliament 
were  reduced  to  annual?  This  could  certainly  not  be>  if 
it  were  certain,  that  the  very  next  feffion  two  thirds  of 
the  members  muft  be  excluded  by  rotation  ;  becaufe 
whatever  was  by  the  corrupt  fet  voted,  might  be  unvoted 
the  very  next  feffion,  and  then — Omnis  labor  effufus  \ 
the  money  would  be  all  thrown  away  ;  the  profpect 
of  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  minister's  haz- 
arding it.  Befides,  it  would  be  impoilible  to  find  a' 
fufficient  number  of  places.  As  the  period  of  parlia- 
ment 
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ment  is  at  prefent,  if  the  minifter  can,  by  all  his  cor- 
rupt arts,  aided  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  members, 
influence  255  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  is  fecure 
for  feven  years.  But  if  two  thirds  of  the  houfe  were 
to  be  changed  every  year,  he  muft  find  means  for  at- 
taching to  his  party  feven  times  that  number,  or  1785, 
in  every  feven  years,  which  would  confiderably  clog 
the  progrefs  of  court-influence  in  parliament.  I  men- 
tion two  thirds  of  the  houfe,  and  not  the  whole,  be- 
caufe  it  is  pretended  by  the  court-party,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceiTary  to  keep  in  the  houfe  fome  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  ftate,  and  that  a  whole  houfe  of  unexperienced 
members  would  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  forms,  &c» 
As  the  fhameful  injujlice  done  by  long  parliaments  to 
gentlemen,  who  have  a  right  to  be  in  authority  fome 
part  of  their  lives,  is  a  ftrong  argument  againft  their 
continuance  ;  fo  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  without 
exclufion  by  rotation,  the  mere  fliortening  of  parlia- 
ments even  to  annual  would  not  redrefs  this  grievance. 
If  the  majority  of  the  houfe  be  not  changed  every  other 
year,  the  fame  men  may  be  re-elected  for  20  years  to- 
gether ;  and  if  a  place-bill  mould  be  pafied,  tricks  may 
be  played  by  riding  or  fplitting  of  places,  unlefs  a  ro- 
tation bill  is  like  wife  pafled.  The  city  of  Lundon^  or 
county  of  York,  cannot  be  bribed,  but  their  mem- 
bers may.  Therefore  there  is  no  fecurity  without 
exclufion  by  rotation.  But  with  that  regulation  and 
the  others,  bribery  might  eafily  be  rendered  imprafti- 
cable. 

Harrington  propofes,  that  every  domeftic  officer,  ma- 
giftrate,  reprefentative,  &c,  be  excluded  from  his  place 
of  power  and  truft  for  a  term  equal  to  that  of  his  em- 
ployment %  and  that  a  third  part  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons 

*  OCEANA,  537, 
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mons  be  chofen  annually ;  and  a  third  part,  viz.  thofe 
who  have  fat  full  three  years,  give  place  to  the  newly 
elected.  Such  a  rotation  would  give  all  perfons  of 
confequence  their  turns  in  the  government a. 


CHAP.    VIL 

Of  electing  by  Ballot. 

TH  E  electing  of  members  by  ballot  would  like- 
wife  be  a  check  on  court-influence  in  parlia- 
ment. There  ought  to  be  no  voting  viva  voce,  where 
balloting  would  better  prevent  influence,  caballing, 
animofity,  or  refentment.  Therefore  all  elections  for 
members  of  parliament  ought,  as  things  are  now,  to 
be  by  ballot.  Courts  of  directors,  members  of  the 
commons  in  their  houfe,  and  all  thofe,  who  are  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  tranfaetions  (which 
peers,  electors,  jurymen,  fcrV.  are  not)  ought  to  vote 
with  an  audible  voice. 

But  let  it  be  obferved  here,  that  making  parliamen- 
tary reprefentation  adequate  would  fuperfede  the  necef- 
fity  of  balloting  at  elections.  For  court-influence, 
and  whatever  elfe  could  byafs  ele5lors^  would  be  then 
utterly  cut  up  by  the  roots,  when  many  thoufands  of 
votes  were  neceflary  to  fend  in  the  members  for  any 
one  county,  comprehending  its  towns.  To  fet  about 
bribing  401  electors  in  order  to  gain  one  member, 
or  202*104  electors  to  fecure  a  majority  in  the  houfe, 
a  minifter  muft  be  lord  of  the  mines  of  Potoji. 

It 
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It  is  thought  by  fome  authors,  that  the  Athenians 
chofe  their  9  archons  by  ballot  for  160  years  a.  Their 
fenate  of  400,  and  the  prytanes  were  chofen  by  lot  b. 

Balloting  was  ufed  in  fome  cafes  at  Rome.  And 
when,  through  the  prevalence  of  corruption,  that 
free  manner  of  voting  went  into  desuetude,  it  was 
reftored  by  the  lex  Papiria  and  the  kx  Gabinla. 

The  Roman  fen  ate  did  not  vote  by  ballot ;  but  the 
people  did.  Saltt'ft  (if  he  be  the  author  of  the  FR  AGM. 
TO  C^SAR)  and  Cicero,  in  CORNEL,  exprefs  their 
wiili,  that  balloting  were  ufed  in  the  fenate. 

Elections  of  magiftrates  being  troublefome,  caufino- 
heats,  and  diffenfions. among  the  people  of  Florence^ 
it  was  agreed  that  -the  electors,  who  confided  of  the 
prefident  and  members  of  the  college  [fhould  have 
been  all  people  of  property']  fhculd  write  on  tickets, 
and  inclofe  in  a  chcft,  the  names  of  fuch  citizens, 
as  they  thought  fit  to  be  in  the  magiftracy  ;  and  that 
when  the  day  of  election  came,  a  fen  of  thofe  names 
fhould  be  taken  out,  after  ihaking  the  cheft,  and 
the  names  firft  drawn  fhould  be  the  magistrates  elect, 
and  to  continue  three  years  and  a  half  c.  This  me- 
thod was  kept  up  at  Florence^  while  the  republican 
government  continued.  Aretln  difapproves  it,  but  we 
know  not  why. 

At  Venice  all  elections  are  made  by  ballot,  and  all 
voting  in  the  great  council,  the  college,  the  fenate, 
and  all  the  courts  of  judicature  is  done  by  ballot, 
without  any  miftake,  or  any  fort  of  confufion,  or  dif- 

VOL.  I.  N  turbance^ 
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turbance,   which   prevents  bribery,     faction,    anima- 
fities,    and  all  bad  confequences  a. 

A  motion  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D, 
1^07,  that  all  ekclion  queftions  be  decided  by  ballot- 
ing, was  rejected.  To  be  heard  and  determined  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  b. 

It  was  again  propofeJ,  A.  D.  1708,  that  queftions 
concerning  elections  fhould  (if  either  competitor  de- 
fired)  be  deci-ded  by  ballot.  Carried  in  the  negative* 
I  fuppofe  they  thought  balloting  dangerous,  when 
there  were  fo  many  Jacobites  c. 

A  bill  for  electing  the  Scotch  peers  by  ballot  was 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D.  1734.  Mif- 
carried.  Many  lords  protefteu,  becaufe  balloting  is 
the  freed  manner  of  electing,,  and  the  more  likely  to- 
defeat  minifterial  influence,  which  was  to  be  feared  in 
a  matter  of  fuch  confequence. 

6  The  method  of  voting  by  ballot,  fay  they,  ap- 
c  pears  to  us  infinitely  preferable  on  many  accounts  \ 
6  for  as  it  is  well  known,  there  are  feveral  alliances 
6  among  that  body  of  nobility,  many  of  the  peers  may 

*  be  put  under  great  difficulties,  their  alliances  draw- 
*"  ing  them  one  way,  and  their  opinion  and  inclina- 

*  tion  another  way.     It  is  alfo  pofiible,  that  by  pen-' 
4  fions  from  the  crown,   or  by  civil  or  military  pre- 
f  ferments,  fome  of  them  may  lie  under  obligations  to 
c  a  court,  and  be  reduced  to  the  hard  neceiTity  (under 
€  the  power  of  an  arbitrary  minifter)  either  of  lofirtg 
6  their  employments^   or  of  voting  againft  their  heareft 
e  relations,   and  their  own  opinion  alfo.     We  appre- 
e  hend  that  no  election  can  be  called  perfectly  free, 

*  where   any   number  of  the  electors   are   under  any 

'  influence- 

1  CoiVs  MEM.  p.  1 6. 
b  DKB.  COM.   iv.    103. 
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*  influence  wbatfoever,  by  which    they   may  be  biafied 
«  in  the  freedom  of  their  choice  a.' 

Judge  Black/tone  is  againft  voting  by  ballot  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  c  becaufe  the  conduct  of  every 
6  member  is  fubjecl  to  the  future  censure  of  his  con- 
*•  fiit'uents,  and  therefore  fhould  be  openly  fubmitted  to 
c  their  infpeciion  b.'  Upon  what  principle  is  it  then, 
that  the  houfe,  from  time  to  time,  orders  the  galle- 
ries to  be  cleared  ?  Is  it  that  their  constituents  may 
not  fee^  nor  kmw^  nor  confequently  be  able  to  cen- 
fure  their  conduct  in  the  houfe  ?  Of  which  more  fully 
in  the  fequel. 

Harrington  is  for  balloting  on  all  occafions  c. 

Balloting  is  ufed  in  many  cafes,  as  in  the  elections 
in  the  India-houfe,  the  Royal  fociety,  &c.  but  it  is 
hot  praclifed  where,  above  al!3  it  ought  (while  things 
continue  on  their  prefent  foot)  to  be  ufed,  viz.  in  the 
flection  of  members  of  parliament. 

*  It  is  cuftomary  in  the  borough  of  Limmington 
4  in  Hampjbire^  to  elect  by  ballot'  [the  manner  of  which 
the  writer  there  defcribes.]  c  This  method  I  know 

*  to  be  of  great  advantage   where  it  is   made  ufe  of. 
c  It  prevents  animofity  and   diftafle,  and  very  much 
c  aflifts  that  freedom,  which  ought  to  be  in  elections, 
€  No  man,   in  this  way,    need  fear  the  difobliging  of 

*  his  landlord,  cuftomer^  or  benefaftor  V 


*  DEE.  LORDS,   iv.  220.  b  COMM.  i*   181. 
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Effeds  of  the  above  Irregularities. 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

Members  of  Parliament  no  longer  bold  themf elves 
refponfible  to  the  People. 

FROM  the  inadequate  ftate  of  reprefentation  in 
parliament,  and  the  enormous  length  of  their 
period,  have  arifen  feveral  moft  fatal  confequences. 
The  firil  I  (hall  mention  is,  That  members,  being 
generally  elected  by  handfuls  of  perfons,  poiTefTed 
of  little  property,  and  lefs  knowledge  of  the  interelt 
of  their  country,  and  impowered  as  law-makers  for 
feu  en  years,  have  given  up  all  thought  of  being  account- 
able to  any  fet  of  men  upon  earth  for  their  proceedings 
In  parliament.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  on  the 
prefent  ludicrous  foot  on  which  reprefentation  {lands, 
It  would  be  difgrac'mg  a  gentleman  beyond  fu  Iterance, 
to  call  him  to  the  bar  of  a  fet  of  poor  unlettered  Cor- 
wijk  burghers,  and  to  expect  him  to  anfwer  they//// 
queftions  they  would  put  to  him  concerning  his  con- 
duel:  in  the  houfe,  of  which  they  cannot  be  fuppoied 
competent  judges,  any  more  than  they  are  of  the  qua- 
lifications of  a  legiilator,  which  (hews  the  abfurdity  of 
their  having  the  power  of  making  legiilators,  not  for 
themfelves  only,  but  for  the  nation  in  general.  Were 
parliamentary  reprefentation:  upon  its  proper  foot,  no 
snenaber  would  be  fent  into  the  houfe  by  a  puny  burgh-; 

but 
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but  all  would  be  county-members?  and  every  member 
would  have,  to  his  admiffion  as  a  law-maker,  the 
fancYion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  county,, 
comprehending  the  cities  and  towns  in  it.  From  fuch 
a  refpeftable  body  as  this,  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
gentlemen  to  receive  inftruclions  ;  and  to  be  refpon- 
fible  to  them,  would  not  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  any 
perfon  whatever. 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  right  of  conftituents  to  in- 
ftrucl:  their  members,  and  the  confequent  duty  of 
members  to  obey  inflru&ions,  is  in  our  times  quef- 
tioned  by  many,  and  by  many  given  up.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  fir  ft,  that  no  barm  could  come  from  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  being  obliged  to  wait  for  inftruc- 
tions  from  their  ccnfrituents,  fuppofing  the  confti- 
tuents  what  they  ought  to  be,  becaufe  legijlation  is,  , 
the  lead  of  any  thing,  a  matter  of  hajle ;  and  the  exe- 
cutive is  not  in  the  parliament. 

There  feems  to  be  a  palpable  inconfiftency  in  the 
courtly  doclrine,  That  the  people  are  wholly  unqua- 
lified for  judging  of  political  matters,  and  that  there- 
fore their  fenfe  in  petitions,  remonftrances,  and  in- 
ilru6tions,  is  not  to  be  regarded.  If  fo,  why  is  the 
choice  of  members  of  parliament  left  to  the  people  ? 
Why  mould  not  the  minijlry  nominate  them  at  once  ? 
If  the  people  are  incapable  of  judging  of  politics, 
they  are  incapable  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of 
members.  But  to  fet  this  abfurdity  in  its  full  light, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  courtiers,  at  the  fame 
time  they  argus  for  the  incapacity  of  the  people  in. 
general^  infift  that  the  election  of  legislators  is  belt 
trufted  to  the  moft  incapable  part  of  the  people.  Simi- 
lar to  which  ingenious  reafoning  is  their  plea,  when 
tell  us,  *  The  people  are  in  fault,  why  do  they 

N  3  «  let; 
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'  let  themfelvcs  be  bribed  by  the  court  ?'  So  every 
town-rake  cries  out  againft  the  frailty  of  women 
(himfelf  the  caufe  of  the  failure  of  female  virtue.)  And 
becaufe  the  people  are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  our 
courtiers  infift,  that  the  election  of  law-makers  is  befl 
in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  people  who  are  mnjl 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  Into  fuch  abiurdities  do  men 
plunge  themfeives,  when  they  undertake  the  defence 
of  what  their  underftandinsrs  and  conferences  revolt 

0 

again  ft  ! 

In  the  remarkable  anfwer  of  lord  Percival,  member 
for  Wejlmlnjler^  to  inftruclions  fent  him  by  his  con- 
ftituents  %  we  have  that  gentleman's  notion  of  the 
duty  of  reprefentatives  in  refpecl:  of  inftru&ions.  And 
he  fpeaks  the  fenfe  of  too  many. 

6  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  upon  all  occafions, 

*  and  I  look  upon  this  application  as  a  frefn  inftance 
€  of  your  friendfhip. As  I  never  concealed  my  prin- 

*  ciples  from  you,  fo  I  will  never  depart  from  them. 
c  The  only  motives  that  direcl:  my  conduct  are  the  pre- 

*  fervation  of    the    conftitution  of   my   country,   the 
c  fecurity  of  the  prefent  royal  family  upon  the  throne, 

*  and  the  common  liberty  of  Europe.- Thefe  views 

*  I  fhall  always  think  infeparable. In  the  profecu- 

*  tion  of   them.,    my  judgment   fometimes   may,   my 

*  heart  {hall  never  fail  me. 1  remember  on  my  part, 

f  that  to  your  independent  voice,   I  owe  my  feat  in 

*  parliament : — on  yours,  you  will  not  forget  that  I 
f  ought  to  be  independent  there.'       [True,  my  good 
lord,  you  ought  to  be  independent  on  a  court;  but  not 
on  10,000  people  of  property  who  fent  you  to  parlia- 
jnent  on  purpofe  to  do  their  bufmefs.]     c  When  I  differ 
f  from  your  fentiments,  I  fliall  do  it  with  great  reluc- 

'  tancej 

«5P'    "  ' > 
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4  tance,  and  then  only  when  I  am  convinced,   that 

*  your   true  Interejl  muft  extort   it  from   me/       [Of 
which    true  intereft    your    lordfhip,     of    your   great 
modejly^  holds  yourfelf  a  better  judge  than  the  many 
thousands  who    employ   you    as    their   agent*      How 
would   your  good  lordfhip   take  fuch  language    from 
your  Reward  ?]     4  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  crime  is  equal 

*  to  flatter  popularity,'  [to  do  your  conftituents'  buil- 
nefs,    as  they  chufe,   is  to  flatter  popularity  ?]   'or  to 

*  court  power.     It  becomes  me  to  refpe&  both  ;   but 

*  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  neither  beyond  thofe  limits, 

*  which  the  circumftances   of  time,  prudence,    necef- 

*  fity,    and   the    public    fafety    can    alone  determine." 
So  the  French  king,  or   the  grand  Turk,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  filence  the  petitions  of  their  fubjects,    by 
telling  them,  that  the  prince  is  the  only  judge  of  the 
circumilances,    of  time,    prudence,  and   necefilty. 

Some  argue,  that  members  of  parliament  are  not 
obliged  to  obey  inftructions  of  their  conltituents,  be- 
caufe  the  conftituents  do  not  bear  the  debates,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  fuppofed  judges  of  the  matter  to  be 
voted.  But  the  lords  may  fend  votes  by  proxy,  tho* 
they  do  not  bear  the  debates.  The  very  truth  is,  that 
the  members  have  no  opportunity  of  being  at  all  better 
judges  of  moft  matters  to  be  voted  in  parliament  than 
men  of  underftanding  and  reading,  who  never  fat  in 
the  houfe.  So  that  the  hearing  of  the  debates  gives  no 
fuch  mi^htv  advantage  to  the  members  above  thecon-!- 

O         J  O 

ftituents.  Befides,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  mem- 
ber's informing  his  conftituents  of  the  reafons  (occur- 

O  » 

ring  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate)  why  he  intends  to 
vote  fo,  or  fo.  If  they  allow  them,  all  is  well.  If 
he  votes  contrary  to  their  direction,  though  he  means 
their  real  intereft,  he  only  fhews  himfelf  a  wrong- 
leaded  agent,  who  will  act  according  to  his  own  opi- 
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nion  in  fpite  of  his  makers  ;  and  ought,  befides 
being  immediately  turned  out  of  his  office,  to  be  anfwer- 
able  for  all  damages. 

The  excellent  Davenant,  'tis  true,  lays  no  great  ftrefs 
on  refponfibilify  in  members  of  parliament.  But  this 
is  only  becaufe  in  his  times  they  had  few  examples  of 
parliaments  fo  corrupted  as  to  come  to  have  an  intereft 

0 

different  from  that  of  their  constituents.  But  in  our 
degenerate  times,  when  we  know,  that  parliaments 
may  be  effectually  drawn  away  from  confulting  the 
intereft  of  their  reprefentatives,  it  is  ftrange  that  judge 
Jllackftone  (who  writes  what  I  have  quoted  from  him, 
above,  p.  179)  fhould  write  as  follows  : 

A  member  of  parliament  '  is  not  bound,  like  a  de- 
c  puty  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or 
£  take  the  advice  of  his  constituents  upon  any  particu- 
c  lar  point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks  it  proper,  or  pru- 
«  dent  fo  to  do  a.' 

Suppofe  then  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
corrupted  by  a  villainous  court,  fhould  propofe  to 
lav  an  exorbitant  tax  upon  the  people.  Suppofe  the 
majority  of  the  conltituents,  and  people  of  England^ 
fhould  inftru£t  the  majority  of  the  members  againit 
this  tax,  could  the  a6t  eflablifhing  this  tax,  palled 
in  dire6t  oppofiticn  to  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  (which  judge  Black/lone  s  doctrine  allows) 
be  faid  to  be,  in  any  fenfe,  conflitubtmal^  or  par- 
liamentary, or  in  any  degree  more  tolerable  to  a  free 
people,  than  if  the  fcug  in  council  had  pretended 
to  impofe  the  tax  ?  If  the  votes  of  the  electors 
be  the  whole  and  fole  foundation  of  the  authority,  the 
members  have  to  fit,  and  to  make  laws,  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  electors  gave  this  authority  on  purpofe 
to  plunder  themfelves  ? 

3      If 
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If  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  are  not 
obliged  to  regard  the  inftruclions  of  their  conftitu- 
ents  ;  the  people  of  this  country  chufe  a  fet  of  def- 
pots  every  feven  vears,  and  are  as  perfect  flaves  as  the 
Turh,  excepting  the  few  months  of  a  general  election. 
And  it  is  the  trumping  up  of  this  doctrine,  that  gave 
Voltaire  the  hint  to  write,  that  the  Englijh  are  only 
free  once  in  feven  years,  and  then  they  have  not  the 
fenfe  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  their  freedom.  Pudet 
h&c  opprobria^  &c.  That  a  Frenchman  fhould  have 
it  in  his  power  to  turn  Englijh  liberty  thus  to  ridi- 
cule, is  mortifying  enough  ;  but  that  an  Englijh  judge 
fhould  fupport  his  contempt  of  our  liberty,  is  ftill 
more  humiliating. 

*— * 

But  how  could  the  fpirit  of  liberty  be  expected  to 
breathe  in  the  works  of  a  gentleman,  who  fpeaking 
of  the  juft  vengeance,  which  a  frantic  tyrant,  the 
deftroyer  of  liberty,  and  butcher  of  his  fubjecls,  brought 
upon  himfelf,  ufes  fuch  expreffioris  as — c  the  infamous 
c  and  unparalleled  trial  of  king  Charles  I. a  And  again  b, 
c  the  fat;.l  catailrophe  of  that  pious  and  unfortunate 
6  prince  •'  and  who  apologizes  for  his  rapacious  pro- 
ceedings, by  telling  us,  he  gave  up  the  right  to  ton- 
nage and  poundage  (after  keeping  it  for  fifteen  years, 
in  fpite  of  the  continual  remonftrances  of  parliament^ 
when  he  found  he  could  keep  it  no  longer ;  which  >.l.e 
jpdge  calls  c  giving  the  nation  ample  fatisfaction  c.' 
Let  the  reader  perufe  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Macaidafs 
hiftory  of  his  horrid  reign,  or  indeed  any,  even  that 
of  his  profefied  apologift  Clarendon,  and  determine 
whether  exempting  him  from  the  guilt  of  tyranny,  it 
is  poflible  to  fix  it  on  any  prince  that  ever  difgraced 

a  throne. 
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a  throne,  or  filled  a  kingdom  with  confufion  and 
bloodmed.  As  a  friend  to  human  nature,  I  cannot 
help  declaring  my  opinion,  that  had  he  been  guilty  of 
no  crime  bt-fides  his  offering  the  Scotch  army  a  bribe  of 
four  counties,  and  the  plunder  of  London,  to  invade  Eng~ 
land*)  or  had  he  been  guilty  of  no  inflance  of  tyranny 
befides  his  lighting  and  Slaughtering  his  fubjec~ts  about 

his  over-drained  prerogative had  he  had  as  many 

heads  as  the  Lernean  hydra^  he  ought  to  have  loft  them 
all.  Nor  can  I,  in  reading  judge  Elackfiones  Com- 
mentaries, help  lamenting,  that  a  writer,  whofe  ad- 
mirable work  will  be  read  as  long  as  England^  its  laws, 
and  language  remain,  fhould  be  fo  fparingly  tinctured 
with  the  true  and  generous  principles  of  liberty,  on 
the  fupport  and  prevalency  of  which,  the  glory  of  the 
$riiiffi  empire  depends. 


C  HAP.     II. 

The  Denial  of  Refponfibilily  is  a  novel  Doflrine. 

TH  E  doctrine  fo  much  preached  of  late,  by  our 
fpeech- makers  and  courtly  writers,  that  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  not  obliged  to  regard  the  inflruc- 
tions  of  their  conftituents,  is  a  mere  innovation.  In 
former  times  their  receiving  wages  fuppofed  an  obli- 
gation to  do  the  bufmefs  of  thofe  who  paid  them, 
and  that  they  were  to  do  it  in  the  manner  their  em- 
ployers chofe  it  fliould  be  done.  And  their  conftant 
language  in  the  houfe  is,  *  We  dare  not  grant  any 

*  more  fubfidies.     Who  fent  us  hither  ?    Whofe  buji- 

*  nefs  are  we  doing  ?  How  fhall  we  anfwer  this  to  the 

*  people 

a  See  Ludlvufs  MEM. 
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e  people  ?    What  will    the  people  of  England  fay   to 

*  this?  5:c.'a 

c  The    very  nature  of  the    houfe  of  commons   is 

*  chaired,'  (fays  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  A.  D.  1677.)     «  They    c!o  not  now  think 

*  they  are   an  aflernbly  of  men,  that  are  to  return  to 
c  their    own   homes,    and   become  private  men  again 
f  (as  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  conftitution  of  par- 
•*  liaments,  they  ought  to  be)  but  look  upon  themfelves 
^  as  a  ftanding  fenate,  as  men  picked  out    to  be  legif, 

*  lators  for  the  reft  of  their  lives  V 

Our  anceftors  (hewed  themfelves  to  be  conftituents^ 
by  fining,  imprifoning,  and  incapacitating  their  mem*. 
bers,  when  they  acted  contrary  to  their  intention. 
Abfentees  were  fined  20 /.  a  large  fum  in  thofe  days  % 
Our  members  are  our  mafiers,  and  infift  on  a  dictato- 
rial independency  on  us  for  7  years,  and  to  give  no 
account  of  their  conduct  at  the  7  years  end,  nor 
have  we  any  power  over  them,  but  that  of  not  re- 
electing  them  to  a  new  parliament,  if  they  have  betrayed 
us  in  the  laft..  Nay,  the  majority  of  the  members 
command  their  own  election,  and  fit  in  parliament,  a$ 
the  peers,  for  life.  And  yet  we  are  a  free  people. 
Well  may  the  neighbouring  nations  admire  fo  myfte- 
ylous  a  fyltem. 

The  abbe  Reynel*  thinks,  the  antient  cuflom  of 
the  king's  giving  out,  in  the  fumrnonfes  to  parliament, 
the  bufinefs,  for  which  it  was  to  meet,  was  very  ufe- 
ful,  becaufe  the  constituents  could  then  inftruct  their 
members  how  to  vote  ;  whereas  now,  fays  he,  c  the 

*  people  are  obliged   to  give  their  reprefentatives  an 
f  unlimited    power,    which    they   ufe    as    they    think 

-'proper.5 
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*  proper.'     The  knights  hcfitated  about  granting  Edw. 
III.   fupplies,  till  they  had  the  confent  of  their  con- 
itituents  a.     The  barons  agreed.     There   is  no  men- 
tion of  the  burgcffes.     They  defired,  that  there  might 
be  a  new  parliament  fummoned,  which   might  come 
prepared  with  authority   from  their  conflltuents.     The 
commons   did   not  prefume   to    grant  Edw,  III.   any 
tax,  till  they  consulted  their  conflituents  b.     The  com- 
mons, in  the  time  of  Rich.  II.  being-  defired  to  grant 

'  O  O 

a  fubfidy,  foon  after  Tyler's  infurrection,  anfwered, 
that  by  reafon  of  the  c  evil  heats  and  rancour  of  the 
6  people  throughout  the  whole  realm,  they  neither 

*  durft,   nor   would    grant  any  manner  of  tallage c.' 
Here  the  fenfe  of  the  reiponfibility   to  the  people  ope- 
rated properly.     Eljynge  d  fays,   '  When  the  commons 
c  gave  their  anfwer  touching  the  fubfidy  demanded  for 

*  the  wars,  they  defired  leave  to  return  into  the  coun- 

*  try  to  confer   with  their  neighbours,  promifing  their 
'  endeavours  for  the  fame  at  next  parliament.' 

*  Some  of  our  principal  law-books  tell   us,  that  in 

*  antient  times,  this  houfe  has  often   refufed  to  agree 
c  to   proportions   made  by  the  court  for   this  reafon 
c  only,  That  they  could   not,  till   they  went  home, 

*  and  consulted  with  their  covjHtuenis.'     The   words  of 
Mr.  Plummets  fpeech  on  the  motion  for  repealing  the 
feptennial  act,  A.  D.  1734°. 

*  We  (hall  have  little  thanks  for  our  labour,  when 

*  we    go    home^     laid    T^eKtworth9     in  the  debate    in 
parliament  about   a  faving  claufe  in  the  petition  of 
right f.     In  thofe  days,  the   members  confidered  what 
thanks  they  were  likely  to  have  from  their  conflituents. 

-In 
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In  ours,  they  confider  what  thanks  they  are  likely  to 
have  from  the  treafury. 

-  It  was   enacted    i   Hen.  V.   at   the   petition  of  the 
commons,  that  none,  but  refident*  in   the  places  they 
reprefented,  fhould  be  chofen  knights,  citizens  or  bur- 
geiles  a.     They  had  not  then  invented  the  refinements 
of  our   times,  that   the    members   are   reprefentatives 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  from  the  moment  of  their 
election,    are    alike    independent    on    their   particular 
conftituents,    and    on    the    whole    body   of    electors 
through  the  kingdom. 

H.  B.  (fuppofed  Bofcawen)  in  his  fpeech  on  rejec- 
tion of  the  exelufion  bill,  fays,  c  That  thofe  who 

*  fmt  us  here,  may  fee,  we  have   clone  what  we   can, 
4  let  us  make  fuch  votes  as   may  be  ferviceable  to  our 
4  country13.' 

6  I  have  heard,'  (fays  Sir  R.  Clayton  in  the  debate 
on  the  exelufion- bill,  A.  D.  1681.)  4  that  it  has  been 
4  an  antient  ufage,  that  members  have  corjulied  their 
4  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  in  any  thing  of  weight, 
4  as  well  as  giving  money,  before  they  refolved  it. 
c  The  practice  was  good,  and  I  wifh  it  was  continued. 
4  \Ve  can  difcharge  cur  truft  no  better  than  in  obferv- 
6  ing  the  direction  of  thofe  who  _/?;?£  us  hither.'  What 
the  people  choofe  is  right,  becaufe  they  choofc  it. 
He  himfelf  had  been  inilrucled  by  the  city  of  L^idjii 
to  promote  the  exclufion-bill.  So  faid  lord  Rujfel  c. 

c  Our  cmjlitusntsj  (fays  Sir  Ediv.  Deering*-,  A.  D. 
1641.)  c  fent  us  hither  as  their  trujlees  to  make  and 
4  unmake  laws.  They  did  not  fend  us  to  rule  them 

j 

c  by  arbitrary,,  difputabl'e,  and   revocable  ordinances-' 

(meaning  ordinances  of  the  commons.) 

The 
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The  ftyle  of  former  times  was,  '  The  commons 
«  defired  certain  lords  to  confer  with  them  about  their 
c  charge  V  In  thofe  days  the  commons  thought  they 
had  a  charge^  for  which  they  were  anfwerable. 

Our  conftant  practice  (fince  A.  D.  1681.)  of  print- 
ing the  votes  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  importance  of  the  people,  and  the 
propriety  of  giving  them  fatisfaftion.  The  occafion 
t)f  firft  publifhing  the  votes  was  the  exclufion-bill  b. 

The  commons  in  the  time  of  Cb.  I.  directed  the 
judges  to  inform  the  people  in  all  the  counties  they 
fhould  come  into  in  their  circuits,  that  they  (the  com- 
mons) had  abolifhed,  or  regulated  all  the  oppreffive 
courts,  &c.  This  {hews,  that  the  commons  of  thofe 
times  thought  tliemfelves  rejp&nfibh  c. 

Lord  Digby,  member  for  Dorfit9  and  Sir  J.  Cole- 
pepper,  from  Kenty  inform  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1640, 
that  they  had  in  charge  feven  articles  of  grievances, 
to  which  they  add  feme  remarks  of  their  own  d.  Do> 
our  members  make  confcience  of  carrying  to  the  houfe 
the  complaints  of  their  conftituents  ? 

The  following  phrafes  in  CromweFs  furnmonfes  to 
fheriffs  for  parliament  elections,  fhew,  that  refpon- 
fibility  was  in  thofe  days  thought  the  duty  of  mem- 
bers.— c  So  that  the  faid  knights  feverally  may  have 
€  full  and  fufficient  power  for  themfelves,  and  the 
'  people  of  that  county,  to  do  and  confent  unto  thofe 

*  things  which  then  and  there  by  common  confent  of 

•  the  faid  parliament  fhall  be  ordered,'  &c. e 

By  the  ftrain  of  the  Remanftranee  f  of  the  Commons 
cf  England  to  the  houfe  of  commons ^  in  the  republican 


*  Brady,  Hi.    356,  et  pafT.  b  Rap.  ii.   722. 

c  PARL.   HIST.   xiv.  474.  d  Ibid.  ix.    125. 

c  Ibid.  xx.  292.          f  Sommen's  TRACTS,    vi.    256. 
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times,  we  fee  how  this  matter  appeared  to  our  ancef- 
tors  of  laft  century. 

c  We  muft  defire  you  to  call  to  your  remembrance, 

*  that  we  are  ilill  the  body  of  the  commons  of  England, 

*  you  but  the  reprefentatives ;  that  we  have  not  fo  dele- 
6  gated  the  power  to  you,  as  to  make  you   the  gover- 
4  nors  of  us  and  our  eftates.     You  are  in  truth  but  our 

*  procurators  to  fpeak  for  us  in  the  great  council.     That 
4  of  rip-ht  we  oupht  to  have  accefs  to  thofe,  whom  we 

DO  J  ' 

4  have  thus  chofen,  and  to  the  houfe,  as  there  {hall  be 
4  caufe  to  impart  our  defires  to  you,  and  you  ought  not 
4  to  refufe  us.  That  by  involving  our  votes  in  yoursy 
4  we  had  no  purpofe  to  make  you  perpetual  dictators / 
Members  of  parliament,  fays  the  excellent  Sidney  % 
do  not  acl:  by  a  power  derived  from  kings,  but  from, 
thofe  who  cboofe  them.  And  thofe,  who  give  power, 
do  not  give  an  unreferved  power.  Members  of  par- 
liament are  therefore  accountable  to  their  ienftituents* 
It  is  true,  the  conftituents  do  not  call  them  to  an 
account,  otherwife  than  by  not  electing  them  again, 
if  they  have  difapproved  of  their  conduct.  [This 
proves  in  fac~t  a  very  inadequate  punifhment,  becaufe 
the  right  of  election  comes  fo  feldom  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  becaufe  (in  all,  but  the  prefent  incor- 
rupt times)  by  far  the  greatefr.  part  of  the  members 
have  been  impofed  upon  their  conftituents  by  power  or 
by  bribery.']  4  Many  members,  he  fays  afterwards  b, 
4  in  all  ages,  and  fometimes  the  whole  body  of  the 

*  commons,  have  refufed  to  vote,    till    they  confuted 
4 :  thofe  who  fent  them.     The  houfes  have  been  often 
'  adjourned,  to  give  them  time  to  do  this  ;   and  if  this 

*  were  done  more  frequently,  or  if  towns,  cities,   and 

*  counties3  had  on  forne  occaHons,   given  inltrufticns 

4  to 

a  Dise.  Gov.  423,  b  Ibid.  424. 
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6  to  their  deputies,  matters  would  probably  have  gone 

*  better  in  parliament  than  they  have  often  done.' 

That  ftern  old  patriot,  in  bis  XLIVth  fe<5h  a  over- 
throws the  doclrine  of  abfolute  power  delegated  to  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  their  conftitu- 
ents.  He  confiders  members  of  parliament  as  the' 
fervants  of  the  public.  '  I  take,  fays  he,  what  fer- 

*  vant  I  pleafe,  and  when  I  have  taken  him,  I  muft, 
4  according  to  this  doctrine,  fufFer   him  to  do  what 

*  he  pleafes.     But  from  whence   ihould  this  neceflity 
«  arife  ?     Why  may  I  not  take  one  to   be  my  groom, 
c  another  to  be  my  cook,  and   keep  them  both  to  the 

*  offices,   for  which  I  took  them  ?  And  if  I  am  free,- 

*  in  my   private   capacity,   to  regulate  my   particular 

*  affairs  according  to  my  own  difcretion,  and  to  allot 
4  to  each  fervant  his  proper  work,   why  have  not  I, 

*  with  my  aflbciates  the  freemen  of  England^  the  like 

*  liberty  of  directing  and  limiting  the   powers   of  the 

*  fervants  we  employ  in  cur  public  affairs  ?' 

Milton  and  Locke  bring  very  fubilantial  arguments 
for  calling  even  kings ^  with  all  their  facred  majefty, 
their  jure  divino^  and  their  impeccability  (kings  can 
do  no  wrong)  to  account,  if  they  govern  in  any  man- 
ner inconhftent  with  the  good  of  the  people.  How 
much  more  lords,  or  commons^  who  have  never  even 
challenged  to  ihemfehes  any  divine  attributes  ?  'Jam. 
I.  owned  himfelf  to  be  the  great  fervant  of  the  ftate. 

4  Who,    fays   Lcckc9  (hall  be   judge,    whether    his 

*  truftee,    or  his   deputy'   [are  not    members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  trujlces  and  deputies  in  the  frri cleft 
fenfe  of  the  word  r]    '  ac"b  well,    and    according   to 

*  the  trufl  repofed  in  him,  but  he,  who  deputes  him,- 


Disc.  Gov,  450. 

*  and 
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<  and  muft,  by  having  deputed  him,  have  flill  power 

<  to  difcard  him,  when  he  fails  in  his  trul:  ?   If  this 
«  be  reafon   in  particular   cafes  of  private  men,  why 

*  fhould  it  beotherwife  in  cafes  of  thegreateft  moment* 

*  where  the  welfare  of  millions  is  concerned  !' 

The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  parliament* 
according  to  the  author  of  an  excellent  tract  pub- 
limed  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  intituled, 
REASONS  FOR  ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTS,  are  fenfe, 
courage,  and  integrity.  By  fenfe,  he  means  chiefly 
knowledge  of  the  intereirs  of  England  (though  clafii- 
cal  learning  and  fluency  in  haranguing  are  in  ouf 
times  eflentially  necelTary)  commerce.,  manufactures^ 
liberty,  fecurities  and  violations  of  the  people,  and 
redrefs;  refources  for  war  and  peace,  and  connections 
\vith  other  ftates,  balance  of  power,  &c.  Courage 
ao-ainft  the  encroachments  of  a  court,  againft  folici- 

O  O 

tations,  places^  preferments,  threats,  cabals,  &c. 
Integrity  not  merely  to  the  whigs,  or  to  the  minority, 
but  to  the  nation.  No  man  ought  to  be  clofen^  that 
will  not  receive  inftrutfioq.  There  are  no  counties 
and  few  towns  that  do  not  underftand  the  intereft  of1 
their  country  enough  to  give  general  inductions. 
4  You  have  a  right  to  inftruct  your  members.  It  was 

*  the  cuftom   formerly  to  inftrucl  ail   the  members, 
4  and  the  nature  of  deputation   fhews  that  the   cuf- 

*  torn  v/as  well  grounded  V     JV.  B,  This  was  written 
1702,  when   the   people  were  not  fo  knowing,   and 
confequently  not  fo  well  qualified  for  instructing,  as 
now.     He  infifts,  that  parliament  be  inftructed  to  pro- 
mote a  militia,  and  to  encourage  the  ufe  of  firelocks 
.among  the  populace,  to  increafe  the  navy,  and  reduce 
our  wars  to  naval  wholly. 

VOL.  I.  O  I  have 
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*  I  have  met,  fays  queen  Anne^  with  fo  many  ex- 
*'  preflions  of  joy  and  fatisfadtion  in  all  the  counties 
'through  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  pafs,  that  I 

*  cannot  but  look  upon  them,  as  true  meafures  of  the 

*  duty  and  affection  of  all  my  fubjectsV    Queen  Anne 
thought   the  fcnfe   of  the   people  might  be    collected: 
othenvife  than  from  parliament.      The  commons  an- 
fwered,  6  It  is  great  condefcenfion  in  your  majefty  tcr 

*  take   notice  in  fo  public  a  manner  of  the  expreflions 
'"of  joy  and  fatisfaction,'  &c.  b     Thus  we  fpoil  our 
kings  and  queens.     It  vras  not  the  leaft  condefcenfion. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  fovereign   to  pay  the  moft  pro- 
found the  moft  facred  attention  to  the  fenfe  of  the  peer- 
pkj  for  whofe  benefit  alone  he  is  endowed  with  power. 

The  collectors  of  the  debates  of  the  commons  hold 
it  to  be  fcarce  a  difputable  point,  '  Whether  the  repre- 
f  fentatives  of  a  people  are  accountable  to  their  con- 

*  ftituents,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  offence 

*  to   lay   the  proceedings  of  our  reprefentatives  before 

*  thofe  whom  they  reprefent  c/ 

c  I  hope,  your  indulgence  to  an  old  fcrvant  will 
e  pardon  this  omiffion  \  fays  Mr.  Cooke9  member  for 
Middlefex*  in  his  addrefs  to  the  electors,  March  26, 
1768,  What  fpjt  of  a  fcrvant  muft  he  be,  who  is 
not  refponfwle  to  his  matter  ? 

*  If  parliament'  (fays  Sir  y.  Barnard m  the  debate 
on  the  convention,  A.  D.  1739.)  fc  mould  begin  to 

*  refijfe   giving  fatisfadlion  to-  the  people^    the    people 
4  will  begin  to  refufe  putting  any  confidence  in  par- 
6  liaments ;  and  if  this  fhould  ever  come   to  be  the 

*  cafe,    they    [parliaments]  not  only   may,  but    they 

*  ought  to  be  laid  afide.     I  do  not  know  that  the  cha- 

*  racier 


a  DEB.  COM.  in.  203. 
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c  ravSler  of  parliament  ever  received  a  deeper  flab  than 
«  it  did  at  the  Teeming  approbation  of  the   convention 

<  in  laft  fefiions  of  parliament;  and   if  we  fhould  in 
c  this  fo  far  fcreen  the  contrivers  of  that  convention  23 

*  to  refufe  to  let  the  people  know  whether  they  were 

*  to  blame  or  not  ;   I  fay,   if  we  fhould  do  this  now, 
4  that  the  chief  argument  advanced  laft  year  in  favour 

<  of  that  convention  appears  to  have  been  without  foun- 

<  dation,   it  will,  I  fear,  be  a  mortal  blow  V 

We  find  in  our  hiftories  nothing  more  frequent 
than  inftruelions  from  conftituent  bodies  to  their 
reprefentatives  in  parliament,  which  fhews,  that  the 
people  (whofe  opinion,  indeed,  in  modern  times,  is 
little  regarded  by  their  governors,  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  followed  implicitly)  think  they  have  a  right  to 
inftrucT:,  and  that  their  reprefentatives  ought  to  regard 
their  inftrudtions. 

The  city  of  London  fent  inftrucHons  to  her  memi- 
bers,  33  Cb.  II.  requiring  them  to  infift  on  the  paf- 
fmg  of  the  exclufion-bill.  And  Sir  Rob.  Clayton  gave 
it  as  one  reafon  in  his  fpeech  on  that  occafion,  That 
his  duty  to  his  electors  obligtdhitn  to  vote  for  the  bill  b. 

*  In  many  places,  it  was  given,  as  an  injlruflion  to 

*  members  [at  the  election    in    1681]  to  flick  to  the 

*  exclufion  V     And  fee  the  judicious  inftruclions  by 
the   borough   of  Southwark,     A.   D.   1701,    on    the 
treachery  of  the  French  king  d.     Many  places  inflru&ecl. 
their  members,  A.  D.  1714,  particularly  London.   *  We 

*  defire   and    expeft  that  you  will    enquire  by    whofe 
1  counfelj  &c«  the  feparate  peace  was  made  V 

O  2  See 

, -Ml 

DEB.  COM.  xi.  375.  b  Ibid.  xiv.  7, 
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See  the  very  judicious  inductions  given  by  the 
citizens  of  London  to  their  members,  A.  D.  1741, 
againft  ftanding  armies  ;  extenfion  of  excife  laws  ;  fep- 
tei.nial  parliaments  ;  placemen  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  recommending  drift  enquiry  into  the  expen- 
diture of  public  monies  ;  cautioning  againfl  a  difho- 
nourable  peace  with  Spain,  &c.  The  preamble  runs 
as  follows  ;  c  We  the  citizens  of  London  who  have 
c  cheerfully  elected  you  toferve  us  in  parliament,  and 
«  thereby  committed  to  your  trujl  the  fafety,  liberty, 
«  property,  and  privileges  of  ourfelves  and  pofterity, 

*  think   it  our  duty,   as   it   is   our  undoubted  right ,  to 

*  acquaint  you  with   what  we  defire  and  expett  from 
<  you  in  dif charge  of  the  great  trufl  we  repofe  in  you, 

*  and  what  we  take  to  be  your  duty  as  our  reprefenta- 

4  tives,'  &c.  a 

There  were  fent  up  inftruftions  from  all  parts,  ir* 
the  fame  year,  for  an  effectual  place  and  penfion-bill, 
and  for  fhort  parliaments,  and  againft  a  ftanding  army., 
and  all  needlefs  expences,  by  which  taxes  were  in- 

creafed  D. 

In  the  year  1742,  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London  mjlru&ed  their  members  c  (on  occafion  of  a 
•diiappointment  from  fome  pretended  patriots)  requir- 
iiio-  their  faithful  attention  to  the  profecution  of  what- 

& 

ever  mi^ht  give  hopes  of  redrefs.  Thefe  inflruclions 
were  followed  by  others  to  the  fame  purpofe  from 
WeftminJIer^  Briflols  Edinburgh,  York,  Worcefter^  and 
other  places. 

The  city  of  London  Inftrutted  their  reprefentatives, 
A.  D.  1769,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  all  attempts  to 

the 


a  DEB.  Con.  xiu.   15. 
b  See  the  hii'tories  of  the  times, 
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the  di  fad  vantage  of  tryal  by  jury;  to  watch  over  the 
©bfervance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  a^t ;  the  application 
of  the  public  money  to  bribery  or  electioneering ;  to 
oppofe  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  conftr  uctive  treafons, 
the  garbling  of  petitions,  and  turning  them  into  accu- 
fations  ;  the  ufe  of  military  force  on  pretence  of  keep- 
in?  the  peace ;  to  oppofe  the  indifcriminate  demands 
of  minifters  on  pretence  of  paying  civil  lift  debts  ;  to 
promote  an  effectual  place-bill ;  to  propofe  laws  for 
preventing  the  influence  of  peers  in  elections,  and  for 
fubjedting  the  candidate,  as  well  as  the  elector,  to  the 
bribery-oath  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  fhort  par- 
liaments and  election  by  ballot,  &c.  a 

4  The  inftruftions  of  your  cenjlitnents*  (fays  a  fenfible 
writer  b)    '  you  fliould  always  be  ready  to  obey.     But 

<  you  have  inverted  the  maxim   of  the  Gofpel,   and 
«  made  the  fervants  greater  than  their  matters.     You, 

*  who  are   only   deputies  and  faftors^  have  ufurped  a 
6  power    not    only    fuperior    to   your    creators,    but 

<  deflruclive  of  the  very   rights,  by  which  they   exift 

*  as  freemen,  and   by   which  you  yourfelves  exift  as 

*  reprefentatives.     In  the  gulf  of  your  privilege  you 

*  have    fwallowed    up  the    birthright  of  the  people, 
4  who   are   ultimately    paramount    to    all    the    three 

*  branches   of  the  legiflature.'       [Of  as   much  more 
confequence,  he  might  have  faid,   (allowmg  for  dif- 
ference in  property)  as  12  millions  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  800  individuals.]  '  Had  you  been  as  tenacious 
c  of  your  duty^  as  of  your  inter  eft  ^  you  would  have  firft 
4  provided  for  the  fafety  of  the  people's  rights,   and 

*  then   entered  upon  a  difcuffion   of  your  own  pri- 

*  vilege/ 

O  3  Mr. 

a  MAG.  of  1769. 

*  LORD.  MAG,  Jufy,  1771,  p.  334. 
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Mr.  Bedford,  late  lord  mayor  of  London,  feems  to 
have  had  a  proper  notion  of  inftruclions,  viz.  That 
they  are  to  be  followed  implicitly,  after  the  member 
has  refpeftfully  given  his  conftituents  his  opinion  of 
them.  '  Far  be  it  from  me,  fays  he,  to  oppofe  my 

*  judgment  to  that  of  6000   of  my  fellow  citizens  V 

4  I  ever  thought  myfelf  happy'  (fays  Sir  Ellis  Cun- 
liffs,  in  his  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Liverpool)  c  in 

*  obeying  all  the  commands  of  my  conftituents,  whether 

*  of  a  public  or  private  nature  ;'    [defiring,  on  account 
0f  illnefs,  to  be  excufed  ferving  any  longer  in  parlia- 
ment b.] 

4  I  cannot  think  it  confiftent  with  the  honour  and 

*  dignity  of  this  houfe,'  (fays  Mr.  Plumer  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spanijh  war,  A.  D.  1738.)  c  to  give  people  with- 
c  out  doors  any  fhadow  of  reafon  for  fufpeeting,   that 

*  the   refolutions  of  this  houfe  are  dilated    by   our 

*  miniflers  of  ftate  ;    for,   in   all  our  refolutions,  we 
c  ought  to  fpeak  our  own  fenfe,  the  fenfe  of  thofe  we 
c  reprefent,  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  fenfe 

*  of  mintfters  V 

When  king  William^  A.  D.  1694,  refufed  the  royal 
aflfent  to  the  famous  bill  for  free  and  impartial  proceed- 
ings in  parliament,  the  commons  remonftrated,  and 
the  committee  propofed,  among  other  particulars,  to 
addrefs  the  following  to  his  majefty :  c  We  beg,  Sir, 
c  you  will  be  pleafed  to  confider  us  as  ANSWERABLE 
c  TO  THOSE  WE  REPRESENT.  And  it  is  from  your 
'  goodnefs  we  muft  expect  arguments  to  foften  to  them 

*  in    fome  meafure  the  neceffary  hardfhips  they   are 

*  forced  to  undergo  in  this  prefent  conjuncture  d.J 

a  LOND.  MAG.   1769.  p.  96. 

*  Ibid.    1767.  p.  308. 
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CHAP.     III. 

'Arguments  for  Refponfibility  vf  Members  to  fbe 

People. 

IN  the  debate  upon   the  motion  for  repealing  the 
feptennial  aft,  A.   D.    1734,    Sir  W.   Wyndbant 
•oppofed    Sir  W.   Younge^    who  had   endeavoured   to 
depreciate  the  neceflity  of  refponfibility, 

4  The  gentleman  {meaning  Sir  William]  faid,  that 
"*  we  were  to  have  no  dependence  upon  our  conftituents  j 
4  he  went  further ;  he  faid  it  was  a  dangerous  depen- 

*  dance;  nay,    he  went  further  {till,  and  faid  it  wag 
4  more   dangerous   than  a  dependanoe  on  the  crown. 

*  This  my  worthy  friend   to&k  notice  of,  and,  with. 
4  his  ufual  rnodcfly,   called  it  a  new  doctrine.     It  is, 
4  Sir,  not  only  a  new  doctrine,  but  is  the  moft  mon- 
4  itrous,  the  moft  flaviih  doclrine  was  ever  heard  ;  and 
4  fuch  a  doctrine  as  I  hope  no  man  will  ever  dare  to 
4  fupport  within  thefe  walls.     I  am  perfiiaded,  Sir, 
4  the  learned  gentleman  did  not  mean  what  the  words 
4  he  happened  to  make  ufe  of  may  feem  to  import ;  for 
4  though  the  people   of  a  county,  city,  or  borough, 
4  may  be  milled,  and  may  be  induced  to  give  initruc- 
4  tions  which  are  contrary  to  the  true  intereft  of  their 
4  country,  yet  I   hope  he  will   allow,  that  in  times 
4  paft  the  crown  has  been  oftener  miiled  ;   and  confe- 
4  quently  we  muft  conclude  that  it  is  more  apt  to  be 
4  mifled  in  time  to  come  than  we  can  fuppofe  the  peo- 
<  pie  to  be  V 

Though  it  fhould  be  affirmed,  that  a  member  of  par- 
liament is  not  refponfible  to  his  own  conftituents,  -yet 
it  would  be  ftrange  to  aflert,  that  #//the  members  may 
negle6l  the  remonftrance  of  all  the  conftituents  in 

O  4  England 
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England  to  the  fame  purpofe.     In  that  cafe,  the  mem- 
bers could  not  be  faid  to  be  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
of  England,  but  muft  be  conficlered  as  a  fet  of  abiblute 
defpots,    acting  for  their  own   private  intereft.     But 
this  is  inconfiftent  with  the  very  idea  of  eleflicn,  or  of 
delegated  power.     And   if  one  member  is  not  refponfi- 
"ble,   neither  is  another.     If  one  is  refponfible,  all  are, 
Jf  revolution-principles  are  juftifiable,  that  is,  if  the 
psople  may  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  a  king^  or 
government,  when  they  abufe  it,  it  follows,  that  the 
king  and  government  are  in  all  cafes  refponfible  to  the 
people^  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  can  at  any  time 
change  the  government.   This  is  not  denying  the  danger 
and  trouble  of  revolutions,  nor  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
But  if  members  of  parliament  are  not  obliged  to  regard 
jnftrucHons  from  their  conftituents,  what  is  to  become 
of  a  poor  town,  or  country-place,  unable  to  bear  a  tax 
no  way  grievous  to  other  wealthier  places  ?  The  houfe 
receives  no  petitions  upon   money-bills;    becaufe  every 
place  either   fends   a  member  or  members  of  its  own, 
or  is  reprefented  by  the  county-members.     But,  if  the 
houfe  is  neither  to  be  informed  by  petition  nor  by  in- 
firuftion,  how  is  it  to  be  informed  ?  This  leaves  an 
open  door  for  the  moft  cruel  opprefTion. 

Lord   Coke  fays,   '  It  is  the  cuftorn  of  parliament 
4  when  any  new  device  is  moved  for  in  parliament  on 

*  the  king's  behalf  for  his  aid,  or  the  like,'  [as  a  little 
demand  of  half  a  million  to  pay  civil-lift  debts]   c  that 

*  the  commons  may  anfwer,  They  dare  not  agree  to  it 
<  without  conference  with  their  countries'     He  gives 
an  inftance  of  this  9  Edw.  III.  which  is  applied  by 
Mr.    Pulteney    in    the   debate   on    the  excife-fcheme, 
J.  D.   1733.     And  Mr.    Pulteney  adds,  that  the  ab^ 
horrence  {hewn  by  the  people  againrr.  that  fchemea  was 
&  fufficient  teafon  for  rejecting  it, 

So 
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So  far  from  queftioning  the  refponfibility  of  members, 
I  mould  think  it  reafonable  and  proper  to  demand  an 
oath  of  the  members  at  their  taking  their  feats,  befides 
the  ufual  oaths  ;  I  mean  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their 
confcituents,  by  which  they  fhould  declare  before  God 
and  men,  that  they  come  into  the  houfe  by  the  free  and 
uninfluenced  choice  of  a  true  majority  of  thofe,  who  by 
law  have  the  right  of  choice  ;  and  that  they  will,  in  all 
their  fpeeches  and  votes,  faithfully  and  zealoufly  purfue 
their  country's  good,  in  f  pi  tie  of  all  temptation  to  the 
contrary.  The  moft  incorrupt  parliament  ought  not 
to  refufe  giving  their  conftituents  all  the  fectirity  in 
their  power.  An  honeft  man  does  not  refufe  to  give 
his  bond.  The  moil  virtuous  are  the  moft  defirous 
.of  avoiding  fufpicion,  and  the  rnofl  anxious  about 
/landing  in  a  clear  light  before  the  world. 

No  fmgle  man,  or  fet  of  men,  ought  to  be  trufted 
with  power  without  account  to  the  people,  the  original 
proprietors  of  power.  «  There  is  not  upon  earth' 
(fays  the  excellent  Gordon)  *  a  nation,  which  ha  vino- 
4  had  unaccountable  magiftrates,  has  not  felt  them  to 
«  be  crying  and  confuming  mifchiefs.  In  truth,  where 

*  they  are  moft  limited,  it  has  been  often  as  much  as 

*  a  whole  people  could  do  to  reftrain  them  to  their 

*  truft,  and  to  keep  them  from  violence  ;  and  fuch  fre- 

*  quently  has  been  their  propenfity  to  be  lawlefs,  that 
-«•  nothing  but  a  violent  death  could  cure  them  of  their 

<  violence.     This  evil  has  its  root  in  human  nature; 

<  men  will  never  think  they  have  enough,  whilft  they 

*  can  take  more  ;  nor  be  content  with  a  part,  when 

*  they  can  feize  the  whole  a.' 

The  hiftory  of  mankind  for  two  or  three  thoufand 
years  backwards  (which  is  as  far  backwards  as  hiftory 
goes)  is  a  fermon  upon  this  text,  Nothing  more  dan* 
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gercus  than  power  without  refponjibility.  But  the 
fpecies  refembles  an  individual.  As  the  father's  expe- 
rience docs  not  make  they^w  wifer,  fo  neither  does  the 
iaiflory  of  the  fufferings  of  former  gencrat;ons  teach 
t\\z  fuccccding  to  fecure  themfelves  againfl  the  mifchiefs 
of  unaccountable  power. 

c  When  we  elect  perfons  to  reprefent  us  in  parlia- 
<  ment  (fays  a  judicious  writer  a)  we  muft  not  be  fup- 

*  pofcd  to  depart  from  the  fmallert  right  which  we 
6  have  depofited  with  them.     We  make  a  lodgment,  not 

*  a  gift ;  we  entruft,   but  part  with   nothing.     And, 

*  were  it  pofiible,  that  they  fhould  attempt  to  deftroy 
c  that  conftitution  which  we  had   appointed  them  to 
e  maintain,  they  can   no  more  be  held  in  the  rank  of 
'  reprefentatives  than  a  factor,  turned  pirate,  can  con- 

*  tinue  to  be  called  the  factor  of  thofe  merchants  whofe 

*  goods  he  had  plundered,  and  whofe  confidence  he  had 

*  betrayed.       The   men,    whom    we  thus  depute  to 

*  parliament,  are  not  the  bare  likenefs  or  reflexion  of 

*  us   their    constituents  ;    they   actually   contain    our 

*  powers   and  privileges ,  and  are,   as  it  were,  the  very 
€  perfons   of  the  people  they  reprefent.     We  are  the 
tf  parliament  in   them  ;    we  fpeak  and   a6t   by   them. 
€  We  nave,  therefore,  a  right  to  know  what  they  me  faying 

*  and  doing.     And  fhould  they  contradicl  our  fenfe,  or 
6  fwerve  from  our  interefts,  we  have  a  right  to  remon- 

*  {Irate,  inform,  and  direct  them.     By  which  means, 
6  we  become  the  regulators  of  our  own  conduct,  and 

*  the  inftitutors  of  our  oivn  hws,  and  nothing  material 
€  can  be  done  but  by  our  authority  and  ronfent.* 

The  tyranny  of  the  Eaft  India  governors  b,  who,  on 
account  of  the  diftance  of  their  fituation  from  the  feat 
of  government,  think  themselves  in  a  manner  out  of 

its 
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its  reach ;  fhews  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trufl  power 
without  refponfibility. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  wife  juftices  of  Wejlminjler  gave 
for  one  night  a  difcretionary  power  to  the  conftables 
to  apprehend  and  fecure  all  ftreet- walking  women. 
What  was  the  confequence  ?  Thofe  imperious  brutes 
took  up  a  number  of  induftrious  waiher-women  going 
to  their  bufmefs  before  day-light,  crammed  them  into 
a  place  of  confinement  like  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta^ 
in  which  one,  or  more,  were  fairly  fufFocated,  and 
found  dead  next  morning. 

See  a  Eritijb  houfe  of  commons  plundering  the  people 
of  above  half  a  million  to  pay  court-debts,  A.  D.  1773, 
at  the  fame  time  examining  with  great  feverity  into  the 
plundering!  committed  in  Afia  by  the  Eafl  India  com- 
pany's fervants  ;  the  accufers  and  the  accufed  alike 
guilty,  becaufe  alike  fecure^  as  they  imagined,  from 
queftion.  Thus  the  poet  of  nature  reprefents  lady 
Macbeth  encouraging  her  hufband  to  murder  his  fove- 
reign  under  his  own  roof,  by  the  confideration,  that 
there  was  no  body  who  dared  to  call  them  to  account. 

In  other  countries,  we  find  a  connexion  held  be- 
tween reprefentation  and  refponfibility. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome,  had  no  will  of  their  own. 
They  were  the  mere  fpeaking-trumpet  of  the  people. 
And  had  the  people  been  regularly  formed  into  dif- 
tricts,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  prevent  the  corrupt  popu- 
lace of  that  great  city  from  carrying  every  point  by 
mobbing,  all  would  have  been  well. 

The  deputies  from  the  Swifs  cantons  to  the  gene- 
ral diet,  receive  inftruclions  from  their  conftituents, 
gnd  think  themfelves  obliged  to  conform  to  them a. 

The 
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The  procuradores,  or  members  for  Caftiie^  in  the 
corte  held  at  Madrid^  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  V. 
cxcufed  themfelves  from  granting  the  fupplies  he  de- 
fired,  becaufe  they  had  received  no  or  ers  from  their 
conftituents ;  and  afterwards  receiving  exprefs  orders 
not  to  do  it,  they  gave  Charles  a  flat  denial. 

The  fame  was  the  cuftom  in  France,  before  that 
country  was  enflaved.  The  general  afiemblies  being 
laid  afide,  the  fame  cuftom  is  ftili  [latter  end  of  the 
jyth  century]  ufed  in  the  IcfTer  afiemblies  of  the  ftates 
in  Languedoc  and  Bretagne.  The  fame  is  obferved  by 
the  deputies  cf  the  cities  of  Germany  to  the  diets  a. 

The  deputies  or  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
when  all  France  was  like  to  be  ruined  by  the  confu- 
fions  in  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  afraid  to 
fign  a  compromile  for  reftoring  the  public  quiet,  left 
their  conftituents  fhoi'ld  not  approve  of  the  terms  b. 
Our  deputies  are  not  afraid  to  approve  the  meafures 
of  the  court,  though  they  know  them  to  be  the  exe* 
^ration  of  their  conjTituents. 

Before  the  people  of  Ireland  obtained  a  limitation 
of  the  time  of  their  parliaments,  they  inftructed  their 
members,  and  many  places  went  fo  far  as  to  demand 
of  theirs  before  election,  an  oath,  that  they  would 
vote  for  the  meafure  c. 

The  deputies  fent  by  each  of  the  United  Provinces 
to  the  States  General  are  refponfible  only  to  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces  which  fend  them,  and  not  to  the  States 
General d.  In  England  our  members  do  not  hold 

themfelvejj 
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themfelves  refponfible  to  their  confiituents,  but  to  the 
houfe,  and  the  houfe  to  the  prime  minifter.  Thus  the 
people,  who  ought  to  be  #//,  are  nothing.  The  faga- 
cious  Dutch  have  guarded  againft  the  danger  of 
lodo-ino-  too  irrefponfible  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
their  fupreme  afTembly,  or  giving  their  deputies  leave 
to  fell  them.  The  States  General  cannot,  without 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  provinces  (who  are 
too  numerous  to  be  bribed)  make  peace,  nor  war, 
nor  raife  troops,  nor  make  laws  affe&ing  the  whole 
republic.  Nor  can  they  repeal  an  antient  ftatute  or 
regulation,  nor  elecl:  a  ftadtholder,  otherwife  than  at 
the  rifque  of  their  heads,  which  they  accordingly 
hazarded  for  the  public  good,  A.  D.  1668,  when,  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  in- 
flance  of  Sir  7K  Temple,  they  figned  the  triple  alliance, 
and  elecled  the  prince  of  Orange  ftadtholder,  through 
fear  of  danger  from  flow  counfels  a. 

The  people  of  New  England  keep  up  the  right  of 


inftructing  their  members  b. 
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Unwarrantable  Privileges  ajjumed  by  the  Hoiife 
of  Commons )  in  confequence  of  inadequate  Repre- 
fentation^  and  too  long  Parliaments. 

IN   confequence  of  the  inadequate  ftate  of  parlia- 
mentary   reprefentation,    the   houfe    of  commons- 
has  afTumed  fuch  a   fuperiority  over   its  constituents 
(and    indeed,   the  burgefies  of  the  meaner  boroughs, 
who,  as  has  been  feen,  have  the  credit  of  electing  the 

majority 
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majority  of  the  houfe,  are  a  fet  of  very  contemptible 
people,  fcarce  capable  of  electing,  or  of  inltru&ing) 
that,  defpifing  the  thought  of  being  anfwerable  to 
them,  they  arrogate  certain  privileges  never  granted 
by  the  people^  and  aiTume  the  power  of  protect- 
ing, excluding,  expelling  their  own  members,  of  de- 
ciding thdr  own  caufes,  profecuting,  arrefting,  im- 
prifoning,  reprimanding,  and  fining  their  employers 
at  their  arbitrary  pleafure,  and  according  to  I  know 
not  what  lex  et  confu.ctudo  parliatnenti,  which  tramples 
on  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Sir  William  "Jones  indeed  argues  ftrongly,  that  the 
law  of  parliament  is  the  law  of  the  land.  But  ifi 
the  profecution  of  Clarendon  %  it  being  uncertain  at 
firft,  which  way  they  fhould  proceed,  precedents  were' 
Searched,  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  reported,  that  the, 
committee  had  found  '  various  proceedings  in  different 
*  parliaments.'  What  is  then  the-  cmfiutudo  parlia- 
frenti  ? 

Privilege  and  pre-eminence  of  every  kind  is  invi- 
tlious,  and  odious  to  the  people.  Whoever  wanted 
to  excite  the  Roman  people  againft  the  fenate,  never 
failed  to  mention  the  law  forbidding  marriage  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians.  Even  where  privilege  is 
bellowed  in  confequence  of  merit,  it  is  but  awkwardly 
brooked.  c  Why  muil  Ariftldes  be  honoured  with 
4  the  title  of  The  Juft,  more  than  others?'  fa  id  the 
Athenian,  and  voted  his  banifhment  on  that  account  b. 

All  privilege  is  a  nuifance,  whofe  extent  is  unknown  ; 
becaufe  the  fubjedt  is  thereby  in  danger  of  falling  into 

.  But  it  has  always  been  made  a  point  to 

keep. 
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keep  the  extent  of  parliamentary  privilege,  prerogative 
royal,  minifterial  power,  fcfc.  profound  fecrets.  Thefo 
are  the  arcana  imperil,  in  Englijh9  tricks  of  ftate.  But 
does  the  concealment  of  what  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
people,  {hew,  in  government,  a.  paternal  tendernefs  for 
the  people  ?  And  is  that  government  any  thing  better 
than  a  tyranny,  which  fhews  a  want  of  paternal  ten* 
dernefs  for  the  people  ?  The  truth  is,  our  minifters 
chufe  to  fecure  a  fniall  convenience  to  themfelves  (trm 
convenience  of  keeping  the  people  in  fear  of  them)  tho* 
at  the  rifque  of  great  lofs  to  the  fubjects. 

4  I  would  wifh  (fays  James  I.  in  his  fpeech,  Marcb, 
c  1609  a)   that  the  law  were    written   in    cur    vulgar 

*  tongue. — Every  fubject  ought  to  underftand  the  law, 
[and,  among  other  laws,  the  parliamen"  lav/.  c  under 
4  which  he  lives — that  the  excufe  of  ignorance  may  bs 

*  taken  away  from  thofe,  who  do  not  conform  them- 

*  felves  to  them.' 

*  In  contending  for  the  privilege  of  parliament,  fays 

*  a  writer  on  general  warrants b,  I  defire  to  be  under- 
4  flood  to  mean,  not  that  infolent  abufe  of  privilege, 

*  which  has  made  its  name  odious,    and  its  exiftence 
4  intolerable;    by  which  members  of  parliament  have 
c  ufurped  a  power  of  making  themfelves  judges  in  their 
4  own  caufe,  and  avengers  of  their  own  quarrels  j  by 

*  which   the  courfe  of  law  and  jujiice  has   been    ob- 

*  jlrufttd,  juft  debts  with -held  from  many  art  unhappy 

*  creditor,  and  property  detained  from  its  true  inheri- 
4  tor.    I  beg  leave  to  mark  out  a  diflinclion  between  the 

*  privilege  and  the  prerogative  of  parliament,  defining 
4  the  one  to  be  the  exercife  of  a  tyrannous  and  opprcjjive. 
4  jurifdiclion  over  the  reft  of  the  fubjecls ;  the  other  to 

c  confift 
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*  confift  in  that  proUffion  which  fccures   the  reprefen- 

*  tatives  of  the  people  from  the  power  of  the  crown* 

*  On  keeping  this  privilege   facred   and  inviolate  de- 

*  pends  the  freedom  of  parliament,   and  of  confequencc 

*  the  being  of  our  conftitution.' 

The  only  life  of  parliamentary  privilege  from  arreft, 
is  to  prevent  a  tyrant,  or  a  corrupt  court  ^  from  im- 
prifoning,  on  pretence  of  debt,  or  diftrcffing,  fuch 
members  as  oppofcd  their  meafures.  But  this  might 
have  been  fufHciently  provided  againft,  without  car- 
rying privilege  to  fuch  an  unreafonable  length,  that 
there  fhould  be  no  time  of  the  year,  when  a  member, 
and  his  dependents,  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  their 
debts. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  an  eminent  lawyer  in  his 

s  J 

fpeech  in  parliament  a,  That  the  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons  might  be  faid  to  be  thofe 
of  the  people,  if  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
had  no  inter  eft  different  from  that  of  the  people,  which 
he  affirms,  is  the  very  contrary  of  the  truth. 

Mark,  hov/  fublime  the  ftyle  of  the  following. 

*  Refolved  (by  the  commons,  A.  D.  1699)  That  to 

*  affert,   that  the  houfe  of  commons  have  no  power  of 

*  commitment,  but  of  their  own   members,   tends  to 

*  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  of  the   houfe  of 


*  commons.3 


We  will  allow  the  houfe  of  commons  to  have  much 
higher  powers.  But  let  them  be  powers/1/  for  a  houfe 
of  commons  to  have.  Every  puny  juftice  has  power 
of  commitment.  Again, 

*  Refolved,  That  to  print  or  publifh  any  books,  or 
*  libels,  reflecting  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe 
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<  of  commons,   or   of  any  member  thereof,    for,    or 

*  relating  to  his  fervice  therein,    is  a   high  violation 

*  of  the  rights   and  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
'  mons.' 

This  refolution  puts  an  end  to  all  enquiry  into  the 
behaviour  of  our  truflees,  and  makes  it  impoflible  for  us 
to  call  them  to  account,  or  to  know,  whether  it  will 
be  fafe  to  re-elett  them  or  not.  There  is  fomewhat 
particularly  grofs  and  mean-fpirited  in  flopping  en- 
quiry. It  always  fuggefls  the  idea  of  fomewhat,  which 
will  not  bear  enquiring  into.  "  I  care  not,  fays  the 
honeft  old  philofopher,  if  there  were  a  window  in 
my  breafl,  that  any  body  might  look  in  and  fee  what 
is  paffing  in  my  thoughts."  Felony,  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  treafon,  deprive  a  member  of  his  privilege*. 
And  the  commons  lately  gave  up  privilege  in  cafe  of 
feditious  libels.  Thus  we  fee  them  magnifying  privi- 
lege againft  the  people,  and  lowering  it  in  fervile  com- 
plaifance  to  the  court ;  directly  contrary  to  what  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  would  dictate. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  obferves,  in  his  fpeech,  A.  D.  1699, 
that  when  complaint  was  made,  that  great  part  of  the? 
revenue  remained  unaccounted  for,  in  the  hands  of 
the  receivers,  a  member  anfwered,  It  could  not  bei 
helped ;  for  that  thofe  receivers  were  members,  and 
flood  upon  their  privilege  b.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  they  (hould  ;  fince  every  1 00,000 /.  of  the  pub- 
lick  money  kept  back,  yields  4000  /.  a  year  intereft  ; 
and  a  great  officer  of  the  ftate,  whofe  department  lies 
among  the  finances,  may  keep  in  his  own  hands  many 
fuch  fums  for  many  years.  But  this  is  pocketing  what 
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belongs  to  the  public,  and  is  as  honeft  as  it  would  be- 
to  fteal  fixpence  a-piece  out  of  100,000  pockets. 

There  Teems  to  be  a  fmall  inconfiftcncy  between  the 
qualification  aft  and  the  privilege  of  members  againft 
arreft  for  debt.  The  former  fays,  No  man  fhall  be 
member  for  a  county,  if  he  has  not  600  /.  a  year 
clear,  nor  for  a  city  or  borough,  unlefs  he  has  300  L 
But  the  privilege  fuppofesy  that  a  member  may  be 
unable  to  pay  his  debts  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  provides 
againft  his  being  arrefted,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  lofs  of  thofe,  who  have  trufted  members.  Now^ 
if  it  be  improper  that  a  needy  'man  be  a  member  of  the- 
houfe  of  commons,  why  mufc  this  needy  man  be  pri- 
vileged againft  arrefts?  Why  ihould  not  the  bailiifs- 
have  him,  and  another  bs  elecled  in  his  room  ?  If  it 
be  faid,  the  arreft  may  be  litigious  j  it  may  be^  the 
contrivance  of  a  villainous  ininifter,  to  put  a  friend  to 
liberty  out  of  the  way  on  a  critical  occafion  ;  the 
anfwer  is  fhort.  Let  the  houfe  of  commons  bail  the 
arrefted  member,  if  they  underftand  this  to  be  the 
cafe  ;  if  not,  let  him  be  given  up  to  his  creditors^ 
This  would  equally  fecure  the  member  againft  minifte- 
rial  tricks3  and  the  creditor  againft  abufe  of  privilege. 
It  is  criminal  in  any  man  to  contract  debts,  which  it 
is  improbable  he  fhould  ever  be  able  to  pay.  It  is  cri- 
minal to  protect  fuch  a  debtor.  Which  doctrine,  by 
the  way,  condemns  all  our  too  daring  merchants^ 
bankers,  &c.  who  take  whatever  credit  they  can  have 
in  confequence  of  the  too  eafy  credulity  of  mankind, 
and  extend  their  adventures,  by  which  only  them- 
'felves  can  be  gainers,  at  the  peril  of  hundreds,  who 
may  be  undone  by  them.  But  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, a  legislator,  ought  not  to  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  ever  coming  into  fuch  circumftances,  as  to  be  liable 
arreft  for  a  juft  debt  j,  or  it  he  does,.,  he  ought  to  be 
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left  to  the  fame  law  with  other  bankrupts.  Where 
then  is  the  honeft  ufe  of  this  parliamentary  fcreen  ?  For 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  privilege  fcreens  a  member  40 
days  before  an-d  40  days  after  the  fitting  of  the  houfe, 
"  againft  arreft  for  the  moft  juft  debt,  and  for  all  forts 
of  offences,  that  do  not  come  up  to  felony,  breach  of 
the  peace,  treafon,  or  feditious  libels. 

A.  D.  1541?  the  commons  begun  privileging  from 
arreft  for  debt  by  writ  from  the  fpeaker.  In  former 
times,  it  was  done  by  writ  from  the  chancellor  a. 

It  is  plain,  that  all  the  privileges  aflumed  by  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  not  neceflary  for  the  public  fer~ 
•ulce^  whatever  they  may  be  for  their  pride  ;  for  they 
have  often  been  difpenfed  with.  An  act  was  made, 
jf.  D.  1641,  for  laying  down  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment for  a  fefiion,  becaufe  the  citizens  complained 
that  they  loft  money  by  them  b. 

The  freemen  and  citizens  of  London,  in  their  peti- 
tion to  parliament,  A.  D.  1646,  complain  of  many 
members,  who  ftand  upon  privilege,  and  refufe  to  pay 
their  debts  c. 

An  order  was  made,  A.  D.  1647,  that  no  perfons 
under  authority  of  parliament,  but  the  members,  fhaH 
have  protection  or  immunity  by  reafon  of  privilege, 
nor  any  member  be  free  from  action  or  profecution, 
but  obliged  to  anfwer.  Only  their  perfons  not  liable 
to  arreft  d. 

In  the  year  1647,  the  commons  ordered,  that  from 
January  20th  of  that  year,  none  but  members  fhould", 
during  that  fefiion,  have  protection  by  privilege  of  the 
houfe,  in  any  fuit ;  and  that  the  eftates  of  members  be 
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liable  for  debt,    &c.       And  the  fame  year,  the  peers 
gave  up  thofe  lords,  who  by  reafon  of  their  offences, 
had  not  liberty  to  fit  in  parliament,   to  be  profecuted 
by  fuits  of  law,  and  likewife  their  attendants,    as  if 
there  were  no  parliament  a. 

Privilege  of  members,  as  to  perfon  and  eftate,  was 
taken  off,  A.  D.  1649  b. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  A.  D. 
1646,  complained  to  parliament,  that  many  were 
fufferers  by  protection  of  privilege  ;  they  complained 
of  jealoufies  fomented  between  parliament  and  city, 
and  their  mayor  fufpended  ;  defire  that  the  debts  due 
by  parliament  to  the  city  may  be  put  in  courfe  of  pay- 
ment c.  The  Lords  anfwer  with  great  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  important  fervices  of  the  ci€y,  which 
they  promife  never  to  forget  ;  and  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  for  redrefling  the  complaints  of 
the  citizens,  and  particularly  of  the  lord  mayor,  of 
whom  they  fpeak  very  highly.  Commons  give  it  a 
very  cold  reception.  Ludloiv>  in  his  MEMOIRS,  calls 
the  petition  an  infolent  addrefs,  and  the  commons' 
anfwer,  A  declaration  that  they  would  preferve  their 
authority  and  not  be  dictated  to. 

A  (landing  order  of  the  houfe  was  publifhed,  A.  D. 
J739>  againft  members  giving  protections  d. 

The  commons,  A.  D.  1678,  put  a  ftop  to  all  pro- 
tections granted  by  members  to  any  but  menial  fer- 
vants  .actually  in  fervice.  A  great  grievance  by  abufc 
of  privilege  \ 

A  good  acl  was  made,  A.  D.  1701,  for  explaining 
parliamentary  privilege,  which  was  a  great  nuifance, 
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obftru&ing  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  preventing  the 
demand  of  juft  debts  from  year  to  year;  for  the  fef- 
fions  of  parliament  being  prorogued  from  period  to 
period,  the  whole  year  round  was  a  time  of  privilege. 
So  natural  is  it  to  overftretch  power  in  our  own  favour. 
Dodderidge  traces  privilege  for  the  fervants  of  members 
back  to  8  Hen.  VI.  a 

A.  D.  1707,  Afgitti  a  member,  was  in  debt.  His  cre- 
ditors petitioned  the  houfe,  that  be  may  not  be  defended 
by  pr'vilege  from  paying  a  juft  debt.  It  happened 
that  Afgill  had  written  a  filly  pamphlet  about  the  pof- 
fibility  of  going  to  heaven  without  dying.  The  houfe 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  pamphlet  to  expel  him, 
on  the  ftatute  of  blafphemy,  I  fuppofe,  without  either 
violating  privilege,  or  fcreening  a  bad  man  from  pay- 
ing his  juft  debts  b.  Why  mould  not  all  privileges 
both  of  lords  and  commons,  be  put  on  this  footing, 
that  no  member  of  either  houfe  be  liable  to  arreft,  but 
with  confent  of  the  houfe,  and  the  houfe  always  to 
confent,  unlefs  when  the  caufe  is  litigious  or  unjuft  ? 

When  it  was  moved,  that  letters  of  members  go 
free  during  the  fitting  of  the  houfe,  Sir  Heneagt  Finch 
faid  it  was  a  beggarly  propofal.  The  lords  left  out 
the  provifion,  and  the  commons  agreed  c. 

A.  D.  1690,  Mr.  Montague  was  charged  in  execu- 
tion for  5073 /.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  elected 
member.  The  houfe  of  commons  was  puzzled, 
whether  he  could  be  received.  But  they  found  pre- 
cedents in  the  preceeding  parliament,  and  that  lord  Coke9 
INST.  3.  affirms,  that  all  perfons  are  eligible,  except 
aliens,  minors,  and  perfons  attainted  of  treafon  or 
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felony  a.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 
noblemen,  clergymen,  women,  lunatics,  commiffio- 
ners  of  cuftoms,  and  feveral  other  placemen,  are  not 
eligible  ;  and  that  a  member  for  a  county  muft  have 
a  qualification  of  6oo/.  a  year,  and  for  a  city  or 
borough  300 /.  a  year.  But  the  Scotch,  and  univer- 
fities  are  exempted  from  qualifications. 

Sir  Thomas  Shirley ,  a  member,  was  imprifoned  for 
debt  in  the  time  of  yam.  I.  The  ferjeant  at  arms 
was  fent  to  the  Fleet  by  the  houfe  to  demand  him. 
The  warden  refufes.  The  commons  fend  for  the 
warden,  and  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  A  difpute 
arofe,  whether  the  houfe's  imprifoning  the  warden, 
could  indemnify  him,  in  cafe  of  his  prifoner's  efcap- 
ing,  during  his  abfence.  Some  propofed  to  fend,  and 
break  open  the  prifon,  and  bring  away  Sir  Thomas  by 
force.  [A  whimfical  application,  furely,  of  legtjla- 
five  power.]  The  fpeaker  overruled  this  motion ; 
telling  the  houfe,  that  it  would  be  actionable.  Af- 
ter much  debating,  they  fent  for  the  warden  again, 
and  put  him  into  the  dungeon  called  Little  eafe. 
The  warden  offers  to  releafe  Sir  Thomas  if  two 
members  will  be  fecurity  for  the  debt.  The  houfe 
refufes.  At  laft  they  privately  defire  the  king  to 
order  the  warden,  on  his  allegiance,  to  releafe  Sir 
Thomas  b. 

Mr?  Ferrer -j,  member  for  Plymouth,  was  arrefted 
for  debt,  A.  D.  1542,  going  to  parliament,  and 
carried  to  the  Counter.  The  ferjeant  of  the  commons 
was  fent  to  the  Counter  to  fetch  him.  The  people  at 
the  Counter  refifted  the  ferjeant,  who  complained  to 
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the  flierrflfe.  They  took  part  with  their  officers. 
The  ferjeant  returned  to  the  houfe,  and  informed 
them.  The  commons  refent  highly.  They  rofe,  and 
went  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  whom  they  related  the 
affair.  The  lords  and  judges  declared  the  contempt 
Very  atrocious,  and  referred  the  punifhment  to  the 
commons,  who  returned  to  their  houfe,  and,  fent  their 
ferjeant  to  the  fherifFs  with  his  mace,  without  a  writ, 
though  the  chancellor  offered  them  one.  In  the  mean 
while  the  (heriffs  refolved  to  change  their  fcheme,  and 
deliver  up  Mr.  Ferrers  to  the  ferjeant.  The  commons 
ordered  the  fheriffs  to  attend  them,  with  the  clerks 
and  officers  of  the  Counter.  They  likewiie  ordered 
their  ferjeant  to  take  into  cuilody  White ^  the  perfon 
who  had  arrefted  him.  The  iheriffs  and  White  were 
fent  to  the  Tower,  the  clerk  of  the  Counter  to  a  place, 
in  the  fame  prifon,  called  Little  eafe,  and  the  officer, 
who  arrefted  Mr.  Ferrer  s^  and  four  others,  to  New- 
gate, who  were  not  fet  at  liberty,  till  the  lord  mayor 
petitioned  for  them  \  Was  this  conteft  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ?  A  battle 
between  the  gaolers  of  the  Counter,  and  the  reprefen- 
tatives  (fuch  they  ought  to  be)  of  the  greateft  people 
in  Europe! 

It  is  notorious,  that  from  time  immemorial,  the 
houfe  of  commons  has  affumed  to  itfelf  a  power  of 
trying,  condemning,  and  punifhing,  in  cafes,  where 
itfelf  is  the  offended  party,  and  often  in  a  very  arbi- 
trary manner,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  (landing 
laws  of  the  land.  An  affembly  of  reprefentatives 
ele&ed  in  an  adequate  manner,  and  holding  their 
power  a  competent  time,  and  upon  the  foundation  of 
refponfibility  to  conftituents,  would  not  have  fallen 
into  this  error. 
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The   MIRROR   OF   JUSTICE   fays,    e   Parliaments 

*  were     ordered    to   hear   and    determine    all    com- 
'  plaints  of  wrongful  acls  done  by  the  king,  queen, 
f  or  their  children,   and  fome  others,   againft  whom 

*  common  right  cannot  be  had  elfewhere  V     There- 
fore offending  fubjedts  are  to  be  tried  at  Iaw9  and  not 
by  parliament.     It  is  not  by  a  power  of  apprehending 
and  imprifoning,  that  the  dignity  of  parliament  is  to 
be  kept  up,   any  more  than   the  credit  of  religion  by 
fire   and   faggot.       On   the  contrary,   thefe  violences 
neceiiarily  bring  both    into  contempt,    becaufe  they 
fuppofe,  that  they  are  not  fufficient  for  their  own  fup- 
port  without  thefe  unnatural  helps.     Let  your  religion 
be    rational,    and    your    parliament     incorrupt,    and 
they  will  defy  abufe.     Who  ever  heard  of  the  vene- 
rable court  of  Areopagus^  or  the  more  venerable  one 
of  the  jfrnphiftycns,  fending  out  their  ferjeant  at  arms 
to  apprehend  the  writers  of  pamphlets  againft  them  ? 

It  feems  ftrange,  that  a  part  of  the  legijlature  fhould 
fhew  fo  little  refpeft  for  the  laws,  as  to  fet  up  its  own 
unknown  and  hafty  refoluticns  as  a  better  rule  of  con- 
duel  for  judges,  &c.  than  the  known  folemn  acls  of  the 
whole  parliament.  Yet  we  often  fee  them  doing  fo. 
Sir  Francis  Pemberton^  judge  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  hud  over-ruled  a  plea  of  an  order  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  A.  D.  1689,  for  arrefting  certain  perfons, 
and  defended  his  proceeding  ;  for  that  it  was  accord- 
ing to  law  b.  Refolved,  That  the  judgments  given  by 
Pembtrton,  Jones,  &c.  are  illegal,  and  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  parliament,  and  that  a  bill  be  brought  in 
fo  reverfe  thole  judgments.  Another  cafe  of  the  fame 
Jcind  relating  to  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  king's, 
tench  oa  information  againft  William^  fpeaker  of  the 
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houfe  of  commons,  for  matters  done  by  order  of  the 
houfe,  was  refolved  illegal,  and  againft  the  freedom  of 
parliament,  and  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  reverie  it a. 
Pemberton  and  Jones  were  examined  again,   and  put  in 
cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  b.      Judge  Berkely  was 
taken  off  of  his  bench  in  WeJlminfter-Hall,  A.  D.  1640, 
by  the  ulher  of  the  black  rod,  to  the  great  terror  of 
his  brethren  c.     In  thofe  days  the  houfe  of  commons 
was  venerable,  as  being  known  to  acl:  according  to  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  people.     Therefore  the  people  did 
not  grudge  them  any  degree  of  power.     In  corrupt 
times,  when  the  people  fee  their  pretended  reprefen- 
tatives  adding  conftantly  in  obedience  to  a  defigning 
jcourt ;  they  wifh  their  power  retrenched,  though  the 
retrenching  of  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
not  the  proper  means  for  redrefling  the  evil ;  but  cut- 
ting off  the  communication  between  it  and  the  court  j  of 
which  more  in  the  fequel. 

The  following  inftances  fhew  what  power  has  been 
formerly  allowed  our  parliaments,   when  the  people 
had  a  confidence  in  them.     A.D*  1680,  Scroggs  was 
impeached   of    treafon.      Great  queftion  was    made, 
whether  he  could   be  accufed  of  treafon,  or  of  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  only.     It  was  argued,  that 
parliament  may  punifh  as  treafon  any  crime  tending  to 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  nation,   though  not  declared  to 
be  treafon  by  25  Edw.  III.     TrefiUan  and  his  accom- 
plices were  condemned  in  parliament  for  crimes  not 
before    declared   felony,     by   any   promulgated    law. 
Empfon  and  Dudley  the  fame.     Find},  and  Berkley  were 
condemned   by    parliament  of  treafon    for   the  fame 
crimes  as  thofe  charged  on  Scroggs,  &c.     The  judges 
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in  Ruhardll.'s  time  were  condemned  for  giving  extra- 
judicial  opinions.  A  knight  of  Cbejhire  was  condemned 
for  confpiring  the  death  of  the  king's  uncle.  An  earl 
of  Northumberland  for  giving  liveries  to  fo  many  that 
they  were  thought  a  little  army.  None  of  thefe  were 
declared  felony  by  any  previous  ftatute  a. 

The  commons,  however,  made  a  bad  ufe  of  the 
people's  confidence,  and  began  to  ufe  their  power  in  a 
tyrannical  and  oppreflive  manner.  Accordingly  the 
judicious  writer  of  a  piece,  entituled,  *Tbe  Subjefts  Right 
of  Petitioning* ',  (which  was  written  on  occafion  of  the 
commons  imprifoning  the  Kentijh  petitioners,  A.  D. 
1701)  obferves,  that  c  great  numbers  of  other  fubje&s 

*  had  been  imprifoned  by  them  the  fame  feflion,  to  the 

*  horror  and  amazement  of  all  thofe,   who  knew  the 
'rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England-,  and 
6  therefore  could  not  but  be  concerned  to  fee  them  fo 

*  miferably  infringed ;  and  that  it  was  necefTary,   in 

*  order  to  prevent  fuch  acts  of  power  for  the  future, 
c  to  (hew,    that  they  were  mere  acts  of  powery  and 
c  manifeft  incroacb?nents  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
'  the  people.'     He  fliews,  that  the  common  law  was 
formerly  fo  tender  of  the  fubject's  liberty,  that  it  fuf- 
fered   none  to   be  imprifoned,   but  for  violence  and 
breach  of  the  peace.     The  lords  brought  in  the  cuftom 
of  imprifoning  35  Hen.  III.  by  the  STAT.  MARLBR. 
for  obliging  bailiffs,  or  collectors  of  rents,  to  make  up 
their  accounts.       Afterwards,    23  Edw.  III.   it   was 
enacted,  that  debtors  fhould  be  compelled  by  imprifon- 
ment  to  pay  their  debts.     But  if  a  debtor  died  iri 
prifon,  the  debt  was  paid.     And  by  i  Edw.  II.   no 
one  was  to  be  punifhed  for  breaking  prifon,  *  foraf- 

*  much 
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4  much  as  one  is  warranted  to  do  it  by  the  law  of 
c  nature,'  fays  the  MIRROR.  By  Magna  Cbarta,  <  no 
•*  free  man  (hall  be  taken,  or  imprifoned,  but  by judg- 
c  ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ;  which  is 

*  explained  by   25  Edw.  III.  to  be  a  fecurity  againft 

*  imprifonment  by  petition  or  fuggeftion  to  the  king 

*  or  his  council,  or  in  any  other  way  than  duecvurfeot 

*  law  [no  mention  of  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.'] 

*  It  is  certain,  fays  that  writer,  that  men,  imprifoned 

*  by  the  commons,   underwent   no  judgment  of  their 

*  peers,  were  not  committed  by  any  legal  procefs,  or 

*  by  any  law,  that  we  know  in  this  land  V    He  infifts, 
that  the  commons  have  no  right  to  imprifon  any,  but 
their  own  members,   and  that  only  when  abfolutely 
necefTary.      The   members   know  this   power  of  the 
houfe,    and   voluntarily  expofe  themfelves  to   it,   by 
going  into  the   houfe  j  which  other  fubjects  do  not ; 
but  claim  the  privilege  given  them  by  Magna  Charta. 
He  owns,  likewife,  that  there  may  be  fome  pretence 
for  imprifoning  perfons  not  members,  when  guilty  of 
breach    of    privilege,    or    contempt.       [In    which  I 
think  he  makes  too  large  a  conceflion.     I  fee  not  the 
juftice,  nor  even  the  common  decency  of  any  fet  of 
men   whatever    (I  am  of  opinion  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament  are  but  men)  puniftung  any  offence  againft 
tbemfelves.     There  is  no  pofiible  cafe,  in  which  a  jury 
may  not  decide.]     Confinement  by  the  commons  alonet 
he  obferves,   is   an  encroachment  on  the  legiflature, 
which  confiirs  of  king,  lords,  and  commons5.     The 
Commons   fending  the  fubje&s  to  prifon,  even  though 
guilty,   is   affuming  the  ofHqe  of  the  executive,  which 
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belongs  to  the  king,  Jthe  commons  being  of  the  legif-r 
latlve  only.  A  power  in  the  commons  of  imprifuiiing 
is  a  mockery,  he  thinks,  of  the  people's  liberty ; 
becaufe  a  free  people  ought  to  be  liable  to  no  punifh- 
ment,  but  in  confequence  of  fome  known  {landing  law. 
Judges,  and  juftices  of  the  peace  have  a  power  of 
imprifoning  in  confequence  of  their  being  impowered 
by  the  king  to  execute  the  laws,  which  the  commons 
are  not.  The  commons  have  no  need  of  a  power  to 
punifh,  becaufe  they  may  apply  to  the  executive  when- 
ever a  known  law  is  violated.  [Even  the  foveraine 
cannot  punifh  an  ofFence  againft  himfelf.  The  offender 
is  tried  and  condemned  by  Indifferent  perfons,  viz, 
judges  and  juries.]  The  houfe  of  commons  has  no 
power  to  decide  concerning  property ;  how  then,  he 
fays,  can  it  take  away  perfonal  liberty,  which  is  more 
valuable  ?  He  fays,  the  power  of  imprifoning  was  but 
jufl  then  affumed  by  the  commons,  and  could  not  plead 
cuftcm,  or  prefcription.  Too  great  a  power  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  fays,  may  produce  great  mif- 
chief  many  ways  5  particularly  by  difgufting  the  people 
againft  parliamentary  government,  and  driving  them 
to  fuch  a  proceeding  as  that  of  the  Danes,  who,  to  be 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  made  themfelves 
Haves  to  their  king.  When  there  is  reafon,  he  fays, 
to  fufpecl;  a  great  prevalency  of  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  is  time  for  the  people  to 
fee  to  the  retrenching  of  their  power ;  [the  cutting  off 
of  court  influence,  he  fhould  have  faid]  for  that  a  cor- 
rupt houfe  of  commons  may  be  expected  to  make 
themfelves  formidable  to  the  people,  in  order  to  be  of 
confequence  to  the  court,  and  to  deferve  the  more 

Jiberal  pay  \ 
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No  fet  of  men  empowered  only  to  make  laws,  can, 
without  an  exprefs  commiflion  from  the  people,  alter 
the  conftitution,  becaufe  it  is  only  upon  the  principles  oC 
the  conftitution,  that  they  had  their  power  entrufted  to 
them ;  and  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  will  never 
bear  them  out  in  overthrowing  the  conftitution.  The 
people,  whofe  original  and  inherent  power  eftablifhed  the 
conftitution,  may  change  the  conftitution,  or  empower 
a  fet  of  men  to  change  it. 

Writers  on  the  fide  of  this  afiumed  boundlefs  par- 
liamentary   privilege,   by   accuftoming   themfelves  to 
think  of  the  houfe  of  commons  as  the  reprefentative  o£ 
the  people,  fall  into  the  miftake,  that  whatever  is  right 
for  the  one  is  right  for  the  other  Hkewife,  and  that 
whatever  the  people's  power  reaches  to,  is  likewife  within 
the  reach  of  the  afiembiy  of  reprefentatives.     And  this 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  true.     But  there  is  a  diftinclion 
to  be  made.     The  people  have  certain  Incommunicable 
powers,  which  their  reprefentatives  can  upon  no  oc- 
cafion   challenge   to   themfelves.      The  people  alone 
can  eleft  reprefentatives.     The  whole  body  of  repre- 
fentatives have  not  in  themfelves  the  power  to  take 
into,    to   exclude,    or  to   expel    from    their   houfe  one 
(ingle  member,  otherwife  than  according  to  notorious 
and  ftated  laws  made  by  the  whole  legiflative  power, 
and  aflented  to  by  the  people.     This  may  be  explained 
by  comparing  it  with  the  king's  power  of  commiilion-. 
ing  embafiadors  for  foreign  courts ;  which  power  is 
incommunicably  inherent  in  him,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
all  the  embafladors  employed  by  the  king  cannot  by 
any  power  of  their  own  fend  an  embaflador  to,  or  dif- 
mifs,  or  expel  one  from  the  moft  inconfiderable  court. 
Yet  every  embaflador,  when  farnifhed  with  his  cre- 
dentials, has  the  power  of  reprefenting  the  king  his 
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matter's  perfon  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  fent,  in  all 
thofe  matters  and  things  which  enter  into  the  function 
of  an  embalTador.  Again,  the  people  alone  have  the 
power  of  determining  for  how  long  a  period  they  wi'll 
continue  their  reprefentatives  in  office.  The  aflcmbly 
of  reprefentatives  have  not  power  to  continue  their 
own  authority  one  day  beyond  the  time,  for  which  they 
were  elected.  If  they  have,  they  may,  at  any  time, 
erect  themfelves  into  peers,  and  infift  on  keeping  their 
feats  for  life.  Again,  an  afiembly  of  reprefentatives 
have  no  power  to  affiime  to  themfelves  any  unprece- 
dented privilege  ;  but  the  people  have  power  to  confer 
on  their  reprefentatives  what  privileges  they  pleafe,  to 
limit  them  as  they  pleafe,  and  even  to  newvmodel  the 
v/hole  government. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  court  of  directors,  eftabllfhed  by  a 
trading  company,  it  is  univerfally  underMood,  that  the 
directors,  w-hen  once  eftablifhed  by  the  proprietors, 
have  power  to  do  whatever  the  proprietors  could  do 
for  the  common  adva-ntage  of  the  company,  this  -power 
being  frill  left  to  the  explication  and  limitation  of 
the  proprietors.  But,  when  a  director  dies,  or  refigns, 
the  court  of  directors  cannot  put  another  in  his  place. 
This  is  the  incommunicable  privilege  of  the  proprie- 
tors. Nor  can  the  directors  lengthen,  beyond  the  in- 
tention of  their  constituents^  the  time  for  which  they 
were  appointed.  Nor  can  they  affume  to  themfelves 
any  one  power  or  privilege^  different  from  thofe  given 
them  by  the  proprietors.  Nor  can  they  refnfe  a  duly 
elected  director,  nor  take  in  one  of  their  own  chufing, 
nor  expel  one  chofen  by  the  proprietors,  otherwife  than 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  company,  and  the  powers 
originally  repofed  in  them.  Nor  can  they  alter  any 
thing  fundamental  in  the  conftitution  of  the  com- 
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pany ;  but  the  proprietors  can  ;  fo  far  as  to  the  total 
diffolution  of  the  incorporate  body.  Therefore,  when 
Mr.  Prynne  was  threatened  by  Sir  H.  Vane,  and  Sir 
A.  Hafelrlg^  to  be  voted  out  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, A.  D.  1659,  he  anfwered,  *  He  knew  of  no 

*  one  in  the  houfe  who  had  a  right  to  vote  him  out, 

*  being  equally  entrujled  with  themfelves  for  the  whole 

*  nation,  and  thofe  he  reprefented  V 

As  to  the  power  aflumed  by  the  houfe,  of  ferrding 
for  perfons,  papers,  and  records,  and  of  reprimand- 
ing, fining,  imprifoning  offenders,  it  has  long  been 
queftionedj  and  never  rightly  eftablifhed.  Burnet  writes 
of  it  as  follows ;  '  The  commons  could  not  receive 

*  an  information  upon  oath^  nor  proceed  againft  thofe 

*  who  refufed  b.     Their  right  of  imprifoning  any  be- 
'  fides  their  own  members,   was  inquired  into,   and  it 

*  was  found  to  be  built  on  no  law,  nor  praflice>  older 

*  than  queen  Elizabeth.    Several  people  therefore,  when 

*  fent  for  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  refufed  to 
«  attend c.' 

When  the  commons,  in  the  third  parliament  under 
Ch.  II.  imprifoned,  too  arbitrarily,  many  of  the  abhor- 
rers,  or  court-party,  the  clamour  turned  againft  them, 
and  one  Stowel  flood  on  the  defenfive  againft  the  fer- 
jeant, when  he  came  to  apprehend  -him,  faying,  The 
commons  had  no  law  for  imprifoning.  He  got  the  bet- 
ter. And  the  commons,  to  fave  their  authority,  drop- 
ped the  matter,  and  granted  Stowel  a  month  to  recover 
from  an  indifpofition,  which  he  had  not  d. 

It  is  manifeftly  an  irregularity  for  the  houfe  of  com- 
mon's, which  is  only  a  f£/n/part  of  the  legijlature^  to  take 

to 
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to  itfelf  fmgly  the  executive  power.     'The  houfe  of 
6  commons  has  no  more  power  to  adminifler  an  oath  than 

*  to  cut  off  a  head,'  fays  Charles  I.  a     The  power  of  the 
houfe  (as  being  no  court  of  judicature}  to^examine  wit- 
nefles,    was   queftioned   by    the  lords,    A.  D.    1732. 
Though  the  commons  had  always  claimed  that  power, 
yet  it  was  a  point  ftill  in  difpute  between  the   two 
houfes.     It  was  argued,   that  the  commons  had  dele- 
gated that  power  to  their  committees.     That  mem- 
bers, who  were  juftices  of  the  peace,  could  adminifter 
the  oath  to  the  witnefles,    for  which  there  was  pre- 
cedent.     That  that  houfe  was  a  court  of  record,  and 
as  fuch  they  certainly  had   a  power  to  adminifter  an 
oath,   in  any  affair  that  came  properly  before  them. 
But  being  unwilling   to  have   any  difpute  with  the 
lords,  the  debate  was  dropped  b.     There  is  nofatute 
law^   by  which  a  constitutional  power  is  given  to  the 
houfe  cf  commons  to  order  a  paper  to  be  burnt,    and 
the  fheriffs  to  attend  and  fee  it  done.     That  they  have 
affumed  this   power   from  time  immemorial,    is    un- 
doubted c. 

It   was   refolved  by  the   commons,    A.  D.   1689, 

*  that  balling  by  the  court    of  kings  bencb^    perfons 

*  committed  by  this  houfe,  is  a  crime,  for  which  the 
'  advifers  may  juftly  be  excepted  out  of  the  indemnifica* 

*  tion  V   The  king's  bench  goes  on,  however,  the  fame 
year,  bailing  by  Habeas  Corpus,    perfons   obnoxious 
to  the  commons.     The  commons  order  the  governor 
of  the  Tower  to  bring  before  them  in  cuftody  of  their 
ferjeant  at  arms,   Sir  Thomas  Jenner  and  others,   tho' 
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bailed  before  the  warrant  could  reach  them.  Not 
giving  Satisfaction,  on  their  examination  before  the 
houfe,  a  committee  is  appointed  to  prepare  a  charge 
againft  them.  The  governor  of  the  Tower  is  ordered 
to  bring  before  the  commons  feveral  lords,  and  others. 
The  commons  prepare  impeachments  againft  them. 
They  order  feveral  others  into  cuftody  a.  At  the  fame 
time  that  the  commons  confulted  fafety,  they  punifhed 
cruelty.  They  ordered  Ricbardfon,  keeper  of  Afeto- 
gate,  to  be  profecuted  for  cruelty  to  his  prifoners  br 

In  the  affair  of  the  printers  in  1770,  it  was  argued' 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  power  of  fummon- 
ing  perfons  before  them,  and  punifhing  for  refufal,  is 
necejary  for  preferving  the  purity  of  elections  ;  becaufet 
if  every  returning  officer  may  proceed  as  he  pleafes,  and 
laugh  at  the  houfe  of  commons,  there  mufl  be  an  end 
of  all  due  election  and  return.  But  we  know  that 
many  matters  relating  to  elections  are  now  allowed  ta 
be  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  law.  Why  fhould  not 
all?  Why  ihould  the  houfe  of  commons  concern 
themfelves  with  any  thing,  but  their  great  objcfts, 
viz.  legiflation,  raifing  fupplies,  and  enquiring  into- 
the  conduct  of  mjnifters  ?  One  thing  we  all  know 
relating  to  this  affair,  viz.  That  if  the  commons 
would  go  on  with  their  own  bufmefs,  and  leave  the 
decifion  of  elections,  and  breaches  of  their  own 
privileges,  to  the  inferior  courts^  magnanimoufly  de- 
clining to  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  any  man,  till  he  comes  to  take 
his  feat,  and  has  fatisfied  the  houfe,  that  either  his 
election  was  never  queftioned,  or  if  queftioned,  was- 
legally  decided,  as  any  other  difference  between  man 
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and  man  j  it  is,  I  fay,  notorious,  that  if  this  was  the- 
lex  ei  confuctudo  parliamenti,  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reflections  now  To  commonly  call  upon 
our  houfe  of  commons,  as  deciding  elections  too  much 
in  favour  of  the  <r0«n>:.andidate,  and  as  taking  upon 
themfelves  the  inconjiftent  offices  of  plaintiffs,  judges, 
and  juries. 

Tud"-e    Black/tine^    in  his  account  of  the  unknown' 

*/  t^  */ 

and  unllmtsd  power  and  privileges  of  parliament  % 
feems  to  forger,  that  the  fafety  of  the  people  limits  all 
free  governments.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, not  being  accuftomed,  till  lately,  to  apprehend 
dano-er  from  any  quarter,  but  the  throne  (tyranny  hav- 
ing been  an  old  trick  among  kings  from  Nimroafs  time 
down)  have  all  along  encouraged  and  fupported  their 
parliaments  in  extending  their  power,  as  the  only  fure 
bulwark  againfr  regal  encroachments.  But  latter  ages' 
have  taught  us  the  neeeffity  of  looking  cut  for  fecurity 
againft  parliamentary  encroachments.  And,  the  me- 
thod is  not  by  leffening  the  power  of  parliament,  but 
by  leffening  the  power  of  the  court  over  the  parliament. 
For  a  parliament  is  not  (as  a  king)  naturally  hofHle  to 
liberty.  If  ever  a  parliament  comes  to  oppofe,  or  in- 
jure the  people,  it  muft  be  in  confequence  of  an  unna- 
tar#/ influence  acting  in  it.  Therefore  our  modern 
male-contents  feem  to  be  in  a  wrong  purfuit.  To  re- 
trench the  power  of  their  representatives, would  be  leflen- 
ing  their  own  power.  To  break  through  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence of  the  court  over  their  reprefentativcs,  would  be 
making  them  truly  their  representatives.  Take  away 
court-influence,  and  the  558  will  of  courfc  purfue  the' 
intereft  of  their  country,  as 'any  other  fet  of  gentle- 
men 
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men  would  do,  becaufe  their  own  will  be   involved  irt 
it,  when  they  have  no  places  or  penfions  to  indemnify 
them.     At  the   fame   time  it  cannot  be  denied,   that 
for  a  houfe  of  commons,  though  ever  fo  incorrupt  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  court,  to  be  ever  grafping  at  new 
privileges,  and  afluming  new  powers,  defcending  from 
the  dignify  of  representatives  of  the   majefty  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  taking  upon  themf  elves  the  office  of 
the  juftices,  profecuting,    imprifoning,   and  fining,  a 
fet  of  printers  and  bookfellers,   depriving  the  fubjecl: 
of  his  trial  by  jury,  and  employing  their  time  in  hunt-' 
ing  out  fmall  offenders,  while  they  fhould  be  battling 
the  gigantic  enemies  of  liberty  and  virtue,    and  plan- 
ning meafures  for  making  unborn  millions  happy  ;  it 
cannot    be   denied,   I  fay,    that   fuch    proceedings    as 
thefe  are  infinitely  beneath  the  attention  of  a  houfe  of 
commons,  though  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  fat  power 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  being  the  power  of  the  people^ 
ought  not  to  be   limited.      All  things  are  lawful  for 
them  ;  but    all  things  are  not  expedient.     The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  That  if  our  houfes  of  commons  had 
kept  to  their  proper  fphere,  we  fhould  never  have  feen 
any  libels  again!!  them,   nor  any  occajidn  for  profecuU 
ing,    imprifoning,    and  fining  j    or  if  there  had,  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  were  open. 

The  following  pafTages  from  the  Magazines  (hew- 
how  thefe  afliimptions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  appear 
to  the  people. 

6  It  is  not  more  known,  than  lamented,  what  an 

*  authority  the  houfe  of  commons   has  claimed  over 

*  the  liberty  of  the  fubject ;    and  how  numerous  the 

*  inftances  are  in  our  hiftory,  where,  without  the  fpe- 
4  cincation  of  any  crime,  or  the  execution  of  any  war- 
€  rant,    they   have  voted  a  freeman  of   England  into 

2  ' 
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*  prifon,  and  kept  him  clofely  confined  for  weeks,  nay 

*  months,  to  the   irreparable   injury,  perhaps,  of  him 
«  and  his  family.     To  aggravate  the  cruelty  of  the  pro- 

*  cedure,  they  have  even  voted  every  body  who  offered 
'  to  procure  him   the  leaft  jajjHet,    an    enemy  to    his- 

*  country  ;   and  deemed  it  to  the  laft  degree   unpar- 

*  donable,  that  he  fhould  have  recourfe  to  thofe  very 

*  laws,  for  fatisfaclion,  which  they  tbemfehes  had  efta- 
'  blifhed  for  his  redrefs.     The  privilege  thus  claitr.ed 

*  by  the  houfe  of  commons  is  no  lefs  repugnant  to  the 

*  laws  of  this  kingdom,  than  it  is  oppofite  to  reafon 

'*  and  natures    if  then  we  are  defirous  of  n {training 

'  the  fervants   of  the  crown  from  the  exercife  of  an 

*  arbitrary  authority,    whence  comes  it  that  we  have 
4  never  endeavoured  to  reftrain  our  own  immediatey^r- 

*  vants  from  the  exercife  of  a  tyranny  praxftifed  a  thou- 
«  fand  times  more  frequently,  and  infinitely  more  re- 

*  plete  with  flavery  and  deftruclton  a  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
«  be  faid,  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  houfe  of 

*  commons  will  rejign  any  part  of    their  privilege*. 
«  What  is  this,   but  faying,    that  the  augufr  afTembly 
«  in  queftion,    will  not  a<lopt  a  meafure  highly  bene- 

*  facial  to  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  their  country  % 

*  What  is  it,  but  faying,  that  they  are/<?W  of  a  power 

*  to  treat  thofe  very  people  as  the  moft  abject  fet  of 
*J7aves,  whofe  liberties   they  have  iolcmnly  fworn  to 
'  defend  ?    And  what  is  it  but  a  pofitive  implicationy 

*  that  they  are  the  greatcft  of  all  enemies  to  that  very 

*  .national  welfare,  which  they  profefs  fo  tenderly  to 
c  cberijb  and  befriend  b  ?' 

Suppofe  a  man  had  personally  offended  the  majority 
af  the  individuals,   who   happen  to   compoie  a  jury, 

that> 
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that  is  to  try  him.  Would  not  every  body  acknow- 
ledge, it  would  be  great  feverity  to  refufe  him  the 
ufual  liberty  of  objecting  to  his  jury  ?  But  fuppofe 
twelve  men  to  commence  a  profecution  againft  one  ; 
and  that  thofe  very  individuals  are  immediately,  in  the 
very  rage  of  their  refentment,  inclofed  to  pafs  a  ver- 
dict, and  determine  of  a  punishment  for  an  offence 
again  ft  tkemfehes*  Would  this  have  the  fmalleft  fem- 
blance  of  juftice?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the 
very  defign  of  law,  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
offended^  the  trial  and  punifhment  of  the  offenders, 
and  put  it  into  thofe  of  indifferent  perfons  ?  But, 
when  either  houfe  of  parliament,  or  a  court  of  juftice 
punifhes  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt  of  court, 
the  perfons  offended  are  the  judges,  and  inflict  the  pu- 
jiifhment. 

If  it  be  obje&ed,  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  auguft  houfe  ,qf  commons  to  fubmit  their  com- 
plaints againft  thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of  breach 
of  their  privileges,  to  the  decifion  of  a  court  of  law 
(which  the  fovereign  himfelf  muft  do)  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that,  according  to  the  prefent  monflrous  ftate  of 
reprefentation,  a  gentleman  of  5000  /.  a  year,  by  fitting 
jn  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  confequence  of  the  votes 
of  10  beggars,  acknowledges  a  fuperiority  in  thofe  10 
men ;  for  he  could  not  have  fate,  if  they  had  not 
cJjty.vered  him.  If  now  he  fhould  fubmit  to  thofe  10 
conftituents  his  part  of  a  dtfpitte  between  the  houfe  of 
commons  and  an  author,  or  printer,  or  between  the 
houfe,  and  a  member  who  has  affronted  them  by 
accufmg  them  of  corruption,  I  fhould  be  glad  to 
know,  whether  he  would  do  a  meaner  thing  than  he 
has  already  done  in  fubmitting  to  thofe  10  worthies, 
whether  he  fhall/f  in  the  houfe  or  not, 

0.3  It 
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It  is  the  natural  difpofition  of  man,  to  overftretch 
•whatever  power   he  gets  into  his   hands.     It   is    the 
fame   incroaching  difpofition,    that  puts    kings   upon 
decifion  by  arms,  rather  than   by  arbitration,    which 
puts   lords    upon    rejedting   the   moft    falutary    bills, 
which  puts  them   and   commons  upon  puriifbing  fup- 
pofed   offences   againft  themfelves,    and  which    puts 
inferior  courts   upon   punifhing  what  they  call  con- 
tempt,    And  it  is  eafy  to  find  fomewhat  plaufible  to 
'fay  in  fupport  cf  an   unjuft    claim.     But  after  all   is 
faid,  it  will  ftill  be  true,  that  a  king's  choofirg  the 
brutal  decifion  of  arms,  rather  than  the  rational  one 
of  arbitration  by  neutral  powers,  that  a  hotife  of  lords 
or  commons,  taking  into  their  own  bands  the  punifh- 
rnent  of  fuppofed  offences  againit  tbemfelves^  inftead  of 
referring  them  to  indifferent  perfons,  and  a  court  of  law 
or  juftice  punijhlng  whatever  it  pleafes  to  call  contempt 
againft ///^/f,   inftead  of  leaving  the  matter  to  a  jury 
of  the  fuppofed  offender's  peers,  without  which  every 
pimifnment  is  irregular  -} — there  is  no  doubt,    I  fay, 
that  all  fuch  proceedings  as  thefe  are  inconfiftent,  not 
only  with  juftice  and  liberty,  but  with  civilization  and 
police,    and   are  the  very  evils   complained    of  under 
tyrannical  governments,  and  among  favages,  not  yet 
regulated  by  government. 

'  The  -  legislative   authority    which    has    power   to 

*  abrogate    all   Liws   now    in   being,   cannot  be   tyed 
c  to  any  rules   of  human   prefcription,    but  there  are 

*  eternal  rules  of  equity  and  juftice,  right  reafon,  and 

*  conference,  and  thefe  are   unalterable,    and  never  to 

*  be   fvverved   from,'     Words    of   Sir  Godfrey   Copley , 
concerning    the   houfe  of  commons  trying  Sir  John 
penwick  for  treafqn  in  an  unprecedented  way. 
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Lord  Coke  %  and  many  other  writers,  make  a  great 
matter  of  the  houfes  of  pai  liament  being  the  file  judges 
of  whatever  concerns  their  own  houfes  refpe6tivcJv, 

.    ^ 

becaufe  they  are  the  fupreme  court,  and  no  other 
court  can  intermeddle  with  their  affairs.  And  it 
is,  by  the  fame  able  writer,  and  others,  taken  for 
granted,  that  every  court  is  to  be  fole  judge  of  its 
own  privileges,  and  of  offences  committed  againfl 
itfelf. 

There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  fupremacy  of 
parliament,  and  that  therefore  no  inferior  court  can, 
of  its  own  authority,  claim  the  decificn  of  diffe- 
rences between  the  houfes,  or  between  one  lioufe  and 
a  fuppofed  offender,  or  offenders,  againfl  that  houfe, 
But  there  is  certainly  a  power  in  cither  houfe  to 
refer  to  the  decificn  of  others  any  matter,  wherein 
the  houfe  is  itfelf  3  party.  And  it  will  then  become 
lawful  for  thofe,  to  whom  the  reference  is  made,  to 
decide. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,   that   there  is  any  thing 
humiliating  in  fubmitting  to  the   dccifion,    or  arbitra- 
tion, of  a  fet  of  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament, 
or  that  it  neceffariiy  implies   acknowledging  a  fuperi- 
crity'in  thofemen.     In  a  difpute  between  the  kino;  and 
a  merchant,  neither  one  nor  the  other  thinks  hirnfelf 
degraded  by  having   the  caufe  tried   by   the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  and   the   point  determined  by  a  jury. 
The  caufe  muft  be  tried  in  that  court  firlt,  and  can- 
not come  before  the  lords,  but  by  appeal.     And  even 
when  it  is  finally  determined  by  the  lords,  is  the  fove- 
reign  degraded  by  fubmitting  to   the    decifion  of  his 
inferiors  ?  The  lords  are  as  much  his   inferiors  after, 
as  before.     What  could  be  nobler,  than  to  fee  a  man 
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of  high  rank  and  large  fortune  decline  to  pronounce 
in  a  difpute  between  himfclf  and  one  of  his  domeftics, 
and  leaving-  the  matier  to  arbitration  of  his  other 

0 

tiomefiics  ? 

Suppofing  the  houfe  of  commons  elected  in  an  ade- 
quate manner,  that  is,  every  member  by  about  400 
men  of  property,   I    fay  that  in  fubmitting  to  their 
arbitration,  a  member  would  fubmit  to  his  undoubted 
fuperiors  in  every  refpe6r.     If  every  member  fubmits, 
the  houfe  fubmits   to  their  conftituents.     And  furely  it 
could  be  no  degradation  for  them  to  fubmit  a  point  of 
honour  or  ceremony,   a  matter  of  no  national  cpnfe- 
quence,  to  their  political  creators,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  very  exiftence  as  a  houfe. 

Suppofing  it  granted,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  either 
way,  viz.  Whether  parliament  takes  into  its  own 
hands  the  punifhment  of  offences  againft  itfelf,  or 
leaves  it  to  arbitration  by  others,  will  any  man  pre- 
tend, that  the  difficulties  are  equal  on  both  fides  ? 
Nay,  will  not  any  man  acknowledge  that  in  declining 
to  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  there  is  magnani- 
?nity  ;  as  on  the  contrary  (in  all  private  difputes  at 
leaft)  there  is  much  felf/bnefs  and  arrogance  in  claimr 
ing  to  decide  our  own  quarrels. 

It  is  ufually  faid,  there  are  cufloms  of  parliament 
and  other  courts,  which  ihemfelies  only  underftand. 
Are  then  the  cufloms  of  parliament  and  other  courts 
only  to  be  explained  by  algebra,  fluxions,  or  the  higher 
geometry  ?  Or  are  they  matters  of  plain  common  fenfe  ? 
If  they  be  not,  the  mod  innocent  and  uprightly-inten- 
tioned  fubjecl:  may  fall  into  the  great  and  dangerous 
"guilt  of  offending  againft  thofe  inexplicable  cuftoms 
and  privileges,  and  may  find  himfeif  fuddenly  in  the 
fame  condition  with  the  unfortunate  failor  daflied  on 
imfeen  breakers  in  an  open  fea,  fwallowed  up  and  loft. 

A.  D, 
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A.  D.  1704,  the  lords,   in  their  judicial   capacity, 

determined,  that  a  perfon's  right  to  vote  for  a  member 

might  be  tried  at  law^    and  that   the  commons  have 

nothing  to   do  with  that   point,    and  that,  by   their 

vote  to  the  contrary,  they  had  flruck  at  the  liberties 

.of  the  people,  the  law  of  England,  and  the  judicial 

power  of  the  houfe  of  lords  a.     This  was  taking  the 

protection  of   corrupt  returning   officers  out  of  the 

hands  of  the  houfe  of   commons.     Even  lord  Coke9 

who  magnifies  the  power  of  parliament  as  much  as 

any  writer  whatever,  obferves^  that  parliaments  may 

do  wrong,  of  which  he  gives  feveral  inftances.     He 

quotes  one    *  mifchievous  acl:  with  a  nattering  pre- 

.*  amble  V   by  pretext  of  which   Empfon  and  Dudley 

committed  innumerable  oppreflions  upon  the  fubjects, 

and  the  acl:  was  accordingly  repealed  the  firft  p§rlia- 

ment  after  the  death  of  Hen,  VII.  in  whofe  time  it 

was  made.     c  A  good  caveat,  fays  he,  to  parliament, 

c  to  leave  all  caufes  to  be  meafured  by  the  golden  and 

€  ftraight  metwand  of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  uncer- 

*  tain  and  crooked  cord  of  difcretion.' 

The  popifli  party  blamed  parliament  for  taking 
into  cuftody  fome  of  the  abhorrers.  They  faid  it  was 
a  matter  which  had  no  relation  to  privilege  of  parli- 
ament, fignifying,  that  if  it  had,  there  had  been  no 
barm  c.  We  now  queftion  the  doctrine  of  a  power 
in  the  commons  of  imprifoning  for  any  thing,  but 
.  whaty?0/>J  proceedings  of  the  houfe,  and  is  done  in  the 
houfe.  Inftances  were  brought  by  Sir  Williqm  Jones, 
of  commitments  of  perfons  not  members  for  faults 
not  breaches  of  privilege >  as  for  exercifing  patents  con- 
demned 
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demned  by  the  commons,  and  for  faults  in  preacbin* 
and  catecbifing.  '  There  would  be  no  end,  fays  he, 
1  of  giving  mfbnces  of  fuch  commitments  which  may 
*  be  obferved  in  almoft  every  parliament.'  This  how- 
ever was  all  wrong,  as  fuperfeding  law  a.  Parlia- 
ments were  liftened  to,  and  thanked  for  detecting 
wicked  favourites  by  Ediv,  I.  Hen.  II.  IV.  V.  and 
Elizabeth.  The  contrary  by  Hen.  III.  and  VI.  and 
Edw.  II.  and  Rich.  II.  This  was  the  proper  bufmefs 
of  parliament,  the  other  of  the  courts  of  law. 

The  power  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fend  even 
their  own  members  (much  more  other  fubje^ts)  to 
prifon  without  tryal  by  jury,  is  to  the  laft  degree 
dangerous.  For  a  houfe  of  commons  may  become, 
through  court-influence,  fo  generally  corrupt,  that 
they  may  fee  it  proper  to  fend  every  hone/i  me-^ber  to 
the  Tower,  the  moment  he  opens  his  mouth  againft 
their  traitorous  meafures,  and  in  favour  of  his  coun- 
try. This  could  not  be,  if  every  perfon,  whether 
member  or  not,  offending,  or  fuppofed  to  offend,  againft 
the  orders  of  the  houfe,  were  to  be  tried,  before  he 
could  be  committed,  by  a  jury  of  thofe,  who  are  in 
every  refpecl:  equal  to  the  members,  I  mean  the  people, 
the  cQnjtituenis  of  the  members. 

There  is  an  acT;  i  Jam.  I.  cap.  16.  entitled,   <  An 

*  a&  for  new  execution  againft  any  who  fhall  be  here- 

*  after  delivered  out  of  prifon  by  privilege  ofparlia- 

*  ment,    and  for  difcharge  of  them,  out  of  whofe  cuf- 
4  tody   fuch    prifoners    mall    be   delivered  V       This 
fhews,  that  privilege  was  not   originally  intended  for 
oppreffion  of  the  fubjeft.     But  judge  Hales  collects 
many  inftances  of  privilege  allowed  to  members  and 

the 
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the  fervants  of  members  upon  very  frivolous  pretences, 
and  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  juft  creditors  a.  By 
4  Ediv.  III.  b  it  was  enacted,  that  '  though  the  lords 

*  and  peers  of  the  realm  in  prefence  of  the  king  had 

*  ta.^en  upon  them  to  give  judgment  in  cafes  of  trea- 
6  {on  and  felony  of  fuch  as  were  no  peers  of  the  realm, 

*  hereafter  no  peer  fliall  be  driven  to  give  judgment 

*  on  any   other   than  their  peers  according  to  law  c.' 
Why  did  not  the  commons  come  to  the  fame  refb- 
lution  ?    See  d  many  inftances  of  punishments  inflicted 
upon  perfons  not  members,   for  pretended  breach  of 
privilege,  which  would  have  come  much  more  decently 
from  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  even  though  juilly 
inflicted,    which  was   not  always  the  cafe.. 

Judge  Hales  fays,  both  lords  and  commons  inde- 
pendently have  power  of  judicature  e.  Yet  he  fays 
an  ordinance,  or  refolution  of  one  houfe,  '  bindeth 
•*  not  in  fuccefiion  V  unlefs  it  afterwards  receive  the 
fanclion  of  the  other  branch,  or  branches  of  the 
legiflature. 

A.  D.  1584,  Dr.  Parry ',  for  fpeaking  freely  in  the 
boufe  againft  a  bill,  was  committed  to  the  ferjeant, 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  obliged  on  his  knees  to  con- 
fefs  his  fault,  and  afk  pardon,  &c.  s  But  by  4  Hen. 
VIII.  cap.  8.  it  is  enacted,  «  That  ail  fuits,  fines,  pu- 

*  nifhments,    corrections,  &c.  to  be  put  or  had  upon 
'  any  member,  for  fpeaking,    reafoning,  or  declaring 

*  of  any  matters  concerning  parliament  to  be  com" 

*  menced,  or  treated  of,   be  utterly  void,  and  of  none 
4  effect.'     This  a<ft  is  declaratory  of  the  antieat  law 
and  cuiiom  of  parliament  h. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Parliamentary   Privileges  and  Prosecutions    have 
been  too  generally  frivolous  and  unjuft. 

TO  prove  that  parliamentary  privileges  and  pro- 
fecutions  are  grievances,  I  will  add  here  a  few, 
out  of  a  great  many  inftan.ces  I  had  collected  in  the 
courfe  of  my  reading,  of  parliamentary  profecutions, 
very  much  unworthy  the  dignity  of  parliament,  which 
will  {hew,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  men  going  out  of 
their  proper  fphere  to  acl:  fuitably,  nor  to  cxcludepaf- 
fan  and  prejudice  from  their  decifions  in  their  o-iun 
caufe.  . 

In  facl:,  the  liberty  and  property  of  free-born  Engr 
lijhmen  are  things  of  too  facred  a  nature  to  lie  open  to 
invafion,  from  the  fudden  refolutions  of  any  fet  of 
men  whatever.  And  yet  greater  depredations  have 
not  been  committed,  than  thofe  which  the  liberty 
and  property  of  Englijhmen  have  fuffered,  at  the  hands 
ofktno;sand  minifters,  who  have  been  artful  enough 
to  prevail  with  parliaments  (naturally  friendly  to  liber- 
ty) to  become  the  inftruments  of  their  tyranny. 

Some  members  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  A.  D.  1555,  made  a  ieceffion.  Some  were 
indicted  and  fined  ;  others  traverfed  ;  but  the  point 
was  not  decided,  when  the  queen  died. 

Mr.  Taylor  >  barrifter  at  law,  a  member,  was  brought 
on  his  knees  in  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1631,  for  faying, 
that  the  parliament  had  committed  murder  with  the 
fword  of  juftice,  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  afford.  He  was  ex- 
pelled the  houfe,  and  voted  incapable  of  ever  fitting 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  during  plea- 
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fure  of  the  houfe ;    and  afterwards  carried  to  jyindisf 
to  make  his  recantation  a. 

In  the  time  of  Jam,  I.  the  year  not  mentioned,  a- 
member,  for  feeming  to  reflect  on  another  member, 
as  puritanical  and  factious,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
en  his  knees  difcharged  the  fervice  of  the  houfe,  with 
an  intimation,  that  his  fentence  was  very  merciful, 
becaufe  they  might  have  imprifoned  him  befides  b. 

The  commons,  afraid  of  Lilb::rnis  party  and  the 
levellers,  made  them  clofe  prifoners  in  the  Tower; 
but  this  fevere  order  was  countermanded  afterwards  c, 
His  printed  papers  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman;  the  fherirTto  protect  him :  the  gentleman 
ufher  of  the  houfe  to  fearch  for  papers  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  bring  them  before  the  houfe  d. 

%  '  There  have  been  no  cafes  harder  than  thofe,    in 
c  which  king,  lords,  and  commons  have  concurred  ;  as 

*  that  of  Cromwell    earl  of  EJJ'ex,  who  was  attainted^ 

*  and   not  furrered  to  come   from   the  Tower  to  be 
«  heard  V 

Hen.  Marten,  efq.  was  difabled,  A.  D.  1643,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
for  reflecting  on  the  king  and  royal  family,  but  after- 
Wards  reftcred,  and  the  fentence  erafed  from  the  Jour- 
nals. Several  were  difabled  for  having:  been  in  the 

O 

king's  quarters  &.  One  fufpendcd  for  writing  a  book 
againft  the  Trinity.  Recants,  and  is  reflored  j  but 
afterwards  difabled  for  the  fame  oiFence  s.  Coning/by 
expelled  for  being  a  mouopoliil  h.  Commons  ex- 
clude 


a  Hakevsel,  MOD.  TEKEND.    PARL.  8?.     *  Ibid.  79. 

*  PA&L.   HIST.   xix.   4-21.  u  Ibid.  xv.    2.5. 
Q  DEB.  COM.  it.  405. 

PARL.  HIST.    ix.    15,  *?„/££. 

*  Ibid   27.  h  Ibid.   28. 
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elude  all  thofe  members  who  voted  Tor  treatino-  with 
the  king;  it  is  plain  they  thought  they  had  power  of 
exclufion  and  incapacitation.  However,  the  people 
feemed  pleafed,  for  there  came  multitudes  of  add reffes 
from  all  quarters  approving  of  their  proceedings  a. 

Cranfield  was  fined  500  /.  each  to  four  members 
•whom  he  had  fl  a  nek  red  b. 

Lord  Saville  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  refuf- 
ing  to  name  the  pcrfon  who  had  written  a  letter  to 
him,  which  parliament  had  thought  treacherous  c. 

4  An  order,  A.  D.  1647,  for  feveral  members  of  the 

*  houfe  to  take  fome  of  the  deputies  of  the  ferjeant  ati 

*  arms,  and  to  break  open  doors,   and  feize  trunks  and 

*  papers  of  one  captain  Vernon,    was  much  oppofed  by 
f  fome  members,   as  altogether  illegal  V 

Doctor  Gary  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  peers,  A.  D.  1677,  and  examined  concerning  a 
MS.  carried  by  him  to  the  prefs,  on  the  illegality 
of  the  prorogation ;  becaufe  he  would  not  aniwer 
certain  interrogatories,  he  was  fined  1000  /.  and  kept 
in  prifon  till  he  paid  the  money6.  Aaron  Smith  being 
accufed  of  feditious  words  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
abfconding,  the  houfe  addrelTed  for  a  proclamation  to 
apprehend  him,  which  the  king  granted  accordingly^ 

Even  the  punifhments  inflicted  b.y  the  houfe  of 
peers,  though  undoubtedly  a  court,  will  not  be  fub- 
mitted  to  without  difcontent,  when  ordered  in  this 

arbitrary  manner. 

Sir 


a  PARL.  HIST,  xvm.  548. 

b  Ibid.   xiv.   22.  c  Ibid.    xiii.  509. 

d  Whit  clocked  MEM.    277. 

e  DEB.  LORDS,  i.   196.  f  Ibid* 
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Sir  J.  Maynard^  A.  D.  1647,  treats  the  houfe  of 
lords  with  contempt.  Is  fined  5000  /.  and  fent  to  the 
Tower  a.  Wanted  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  Nor  will 
the  fubjects,  while  a  fpark  of  liberty  remains,  be 
reconciled  to  any  other  form  of  trial. 

The  commons  took  too  much  upon  them,  A.  D. 
1681,  when  they  paiTed  a  vote,  that  the  laws  againlt 
recufants  ought  to  be  only  put  in  execution  againft 
papifls,  and  not  againft  proteftant  diffenters.  Their 
defign  was  right,  fo  far  as  they  meant  to  favour  prote- 
ftant diflenters  ;  but  nofwgle  branch  of  the  legiflature 
has  power  to  difpenfe  with  laws  made  by  the  united 
authority  of  all  the  three.  They  are  to  be  regularly 
repealed  by  the  fame  authority  which  made  them  b. 

When  the  bill  to  prevent  double  returns  pafTed, 
A.D.  1695,  fome  lords  protefted,  becaufe  the  com- 
mons took  too  much  upon  them,  when  they  pretended 
to  fettle  the  courfe  of  elections  and  returns  by  their 
vote,  excluding  the  other  houfe,  which  was  making 
themfelves,  contrary  to  the  coniiitution  and  fenfe  of 
the  public  in  all  ages,  a  court  of  judicature  c. 

John  Riddle  *  a  fchool- mailer,  was  examined,  A.  D. 
1654,  for  an  Arian  book.  The  book  was  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Gate-houfe,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  no  depth.  He  was  confined  after- 
wards in  Newgate,  and  then  banifhed  to  the  ifle  of 
Scilly  d. 

Parliament,  A.  D.  1650,  takes  up  the  office  of 
criminal  judges,  and  fentences  feveral  perfons  to  the 
pillory  for  forgery  c. 

A.  D. 

a  PARL.  HIST.  xvr.    517. 

b  Burners  HIST.  OVVN  TIMES,   n.   135. 

DEB.  LORDS,  i.  459. 
*  PARL.  HIST.  xx.  398.  e  Ibid.  xix.  255. 
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A.  D.  1680,  one  Sberridan^  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
at  arms  by  order  cf  the  houfe,  had  moved  for  his' 
habeas  carpus.  Refufed  by  judge  Raymond^  becaufe 
committed  by  order  of  the  houfe,  though  moved  in 
behalf  of  Raymond.  Sir  William  Jones  is  againlt  bail- 
ing in  cafe  of  commitment  by  the  commons.  Says  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  a  court  of  itfelf,  and  part  of  the 
higheft  court  in  the  nation,  fuperior  to  thofe  in  /^/?- 
jninfter-haUi  and  the  laws  made  in  it,  are  to  bind  the 
inferior  courts,  but  cannot  be  understood  to  bind  them-- 
felves.  That  it  is  dangerous  to  hinder  the  power  of 
parliament  (in  thofe  days  the  houfe  of  commons  was 
the  people).  A  commitment  by  the  houfe  is  a  judg- 
ment, and  was  never  allowed  to  be  bailable.  If  per- 
fons  committed  by  the  houfe  on  any  account  may  be 
bailed,  they  may  be  bailed  even  though  committed  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  then  the  houfe  is  difarmed 
of  its  neceflary  power.  Thinks  it  improper  to  make 
any  refolution,  or  give  any  anfwer  to  the  motion  in 
behalf  of  Raymond -^  but  to  leave  the  judges  at  their 
peril  to  bail  perfons  committed  by  the  houfe  a. 

'  The  higheft  court  is  to  govern  according  to  the 
<  laws,  as  well  as  the  loweft  V  The  words  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham?  1668,  20  Car.  II.  fpeaking  of  the  houfe 
of  peers,  directed  to  the  commons  in  a  conference  on 
the  affair  of  Skinner.  He  goes  on,  *  1  fuppofe  none 

*  will  make  a  queftion,  but  that  every  man  and  every 

*  caufe  is  to  be  tried  by  Magna  Cbarta,  i.  e.  by  his 

*  peers,  or  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.'     As  if 
he  had  meant,  that  parliamentary  trials  are  not  accord^ 
ing  to  Magna  Cbarta  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

«  The  good  old  rules  of  the  law  are  the  beft  fecu- 

*  rity ;  and  let  not  men  have  fo  much  caufe  to  fear, 

«  that 

'*  DEE.  COM.  n.  6o»  b  Ibid.  i.  124. 
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'  that  the  fettlements  they  make  of  their  eftates  fhalL 

*  be  too  eafily  unfettled,  when  they  are  dead,    by  th§ 

*  power  of  parliament  V 

•Our  judges  and  miniflers  of  juftice,  neither  cart 

*  nor  ought,  in  reverence  to  the  votes  of  either  or  both. 

*  houfes^   to  break  the  oath  they  have  taken,  for  the 

*  due  and  impartial  execution  of  our  laws,  which  by 

*  experience   have  been  found  to  be  the  beft  fupport 

*  both  of  the  proteftant  imereft  and  of  the  peace  of  the 

*  kingdom.'     Charles  lid's  words  in  his  proclamation^ 
A.  D.  1 68 r,  and  apology  for  difiolving  his  parliament, 
premifies  very  juft,  though  ill  applied  b. 

In  the  cafe  of  Lord  Banbury^  the  chief  juftice  Holt 
difregarded  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  peers ;  and  in  that 
df  Ajhby  and  Wblte^  the  courts  of  law  took  no  notice 
cf  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  c. 

The  Lord  chief  juftice  Holt  was  (  very  learned  in 
«  the  law,  and  had  on  great  oceafions  fhewed  an  in- 
e  trepid  zeal  in  aflerting  its  authority/  For  he  ven- 
tured on  the  indignation  of  both  houfes  of  parliament 
by  turns,  when  he  thought  the  law  was  with  him  d. 

Imprifonment  by  mere  order  of  council  was^  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  found  to  be  illegal^  arid  contrary  ta 
Magna  Gharta,  and  is  likewife  inconfiftent  with  fix 
ftatutes  in  favour  of  liberty  made  fmce  e.  By  the  fame 
rule,  imprifonment  as  a  punijhment^  inflicled  by  any 
order  whatever,  without  trial psrpafef,  is  illegal.  This. 
was  the  very  tyranny  of  the  ftar-chamber  and  high 
commiflion-courts. 

VOL.  I.  &  There 


a  Charles  lid's  fpeech,    1662.    DEB.  COM.   i,  56. 
**  DEB.  LORDS,  i.  262. 
c  Aim.  DEB.  COM.  vni.   150. 
1  Tind.   CONTIN.   i.    156. 
Hume's  HIST.  STUARTS,  i.   11, 
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There  was  an  order  for  a  re-ward  of  50  /.  &c.  A.  D. 
1677,  f°r  Apprehending  Andrew  Marvel  for  publifh- 
ing  againft  the  government  a. 

Sbaftejbury,  after  many  months  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  recourfe  to  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
Obtains  no  redrefs.  Obliged  to  afk  pardon  of  the 
houfe  in  terms  dictated  for  him.  Reieafed  after  13 
months  confinement b. 

Several  people  were  taken  into  cuftody  for  fpeaking 
diffefpeclfully  of  the  houfc,  A.  D.  1697  c. 

Charles  Cafar^  Efq;  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
for  faying,  <•  the  queen  did  nothing  without  a  certain 
4  lord,  who  in  the  late  reign  was  known  to  keep  a 
c  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 


mains  d.' 


Articles  againft  Sir  Edward  Dering^  A.  D.  1642, 
were,  That  he  had  encouraged  a  petition  derogatory 
from  the  authority  of  parliament ;  in  which  petition  it 
was  requefted,  that  no  member  mould  be  expelled  with- 
out mewing  caufe ;  that  the  fubjects  mould  not  be  bound 
by  any  order  of  either  houfe  fir.gly,  particularly  that 
no  order  concerning  the  militia  from  the  commons  only 
mould  be  binding.  All  this  they  declared  wicked  and 
ieditious  ;  and  his  having  faid,  the  delivery  cf  the  peti- 
tion fhould  be  by  40,000  people,  and  his  ufmg  means 
to  raife  an  infurreclion  for  that  purpofe  e.  Declared  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  parliament.  Ke  flies  from  juftice. 
Summoned  to  anfwer  before  the  parliament.  Some  of 
the  men  of  Kent  come  to  the  parliament  with  their  peti- 
tion, though  before  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Some  of 
them  were  committed,  the  reft  difmilied  f. 

Candles 


a  DEE.  LORDS,  r.   202.  k  Ibid. 

c  DEB.  Co?.:.   7ir.   72. 


CONTIN.   i.  729. 
PAUL.  HIST.  x.   454.  *'  Ibid.  472^. 
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Candles  called  for,  y/,  D.  1641,  oppofed  by  the 
majority.  The  ferjeant  by  miftake  brings  them  in. 
Widdnngton  and  Herbert  9  members,  take  them  away 
without  orders  of  the  houfe  :  great  difrurbance  enfuesi 
They  are  called  to  the  bar.  Are  ordered  to  kneel* 
They  refufe  ;  and  are  fent  to  the  Tower  a. 

It  was  debated,  A.  D,  1696,  whether  the  mace 
fhould  lie  on  the  table,  as  ufual,  while  Sir  J.  Fenwick 
was  under  examination  before  the  commons,  and 
whether  the  fheriffs  of  London  could  have  him  in 
cuftody  before  the  houfe.  It  was  determined,  that  the 
mace  fhould  be  held  by  the  ferjeant  at  arms  at  the  bar 
by  Sir  John.  He  got  his  trial  put  off  on  falfe  pretences.; 
for  which  the  commons  meant  to  have  him  attainted, 
convicted,  and  executed,  as  a  traitor  for  eluding  juf- 
tice  ;  upon  the  fame  principle  as  people  are  outlawed, 
who  fly  from  trial,  or  bankrupts  are  made  felons,  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  examined,  or  culprits  are  preffed 
to  death,  who  will  not  plead  either  guilty,  or  not 
guilty.  '  A  bill  of  attainder,  a  member  faid  on  that 
'  occafion,  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  never  ufecf, 
c  but  upon  extraordinary  occafions — Parliament  may 

*  declare  that  to  be  a  crime,    which  was  deemed  no 

*  crime  before  it  was  committed,  and  furely  they  may 
c  determine  what   they    will  admit  as    evidence  of  a 

*  crime.'        Another    faid,    c  It    is    lodged   with    the 

*  legiflature  to  judge  of  thofe  crimes,  which  are  fliel- 
4  tered  from  the  law  j  and  he  thought  never  any  attain- 

*  der  was  brought  in  upon  ajufter  oc,cafiori  than  this  V 
It  was  alledged,  that  attainders  are  fufpicious  ways  of 
proceeding,  and  dangerous  in  corrupt  times.     They 
Vyho  fpoke  for  the'  bill,  reprefented  the  parliament  as 
pofLfTed  of  a  dictatorial  power  to  take  care,   ne  quid 

R  2  detriment! 


PARL.  HIST,  ix.  372.         b  DEB.  COM,  in.   35. 
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detrlmenti  capiat  refpublica^  and  to  convict  dangerous 
men  upon  fuch  evidence,  as  to  them  might  feem  fatis- 
factory,  though  not  the  formal  evidence^   required  by 
law,  and  which  inferior  courts  are  obliged  to  follow. 
If  all  this  be  true,    there  is,   furely,  the  utmoft  necef- 
fity  for  an  incorrupt,  for  an  unfufyrfied   parliament. 
Attainders,  it  was  faid  by  others,  were  only  to  be  had 
recourfe  to,   againft   thofe,  who  were  not  forth-com- 
ing: but  Sir  John  was  in  the  houfe.     The  whole  was 
a  party-affair  between  the  whigs  and  the  tories,  and 
the    former  were   defirous  of  mortifying   the   latter. 
Several  lords  protefted  againft  his  attainder,  becaufe 
bills  of  attainder  againft  perfons  in  prifon,  and  who 
are  therefore  to  be  tried  by  law,   are  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  the  fubje£ts  and  conftitution  ;  becaufe 
the  evidence  of  grand  jury-men  and  petty  jury-men, 
not  given   before  the    peers,   was   admitted,    though 
they  difagreed   in  their  teft  -y  becaufe  information  in 
writing    was  received,  which    prevents    the    witnefs 
"being  crofs  examined ;   becaufe  Fenwick  was  caft  by 
one  witnefs  only,  and  him  a  doubtful  one  ;  and  becauf& 
Fenwick  was  not  confiderable  enough  to  be  proceeded 
againft  in  fo  extraordinary  and   irregular  a  manner* 
juftifiable  only  in  cafes  of   great  danger.      Fenwick  y 
however,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  denying  to  thcr 
laft,    all  concern  in  the  aflaffination  plot,  though  he 
owned  himfelf  a  Jacobite  a. 

Manhy^  a  member  of  the  commons,  was  fent  to 
the  Tower,  A.  D.  1696,  for  faying,  c  It  is  not  the 
4  firft  time  there  has  been  reafon  to  repent  mens  mak- 
:  ing  their  court  to  the  government  at  the  hazard  of 
people's  liberties  V 

Buckley, 


DEB.  LORDS,  1.46,5.  b  D*B,  COM,  in,  32* 
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Buckley  printer,  ordered  into  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
for  printing  Memorial  of  the  States-general,  reflecting 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe,  1712  a.  '  Refolved, 
4  That  the  great  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  very  prejudicial, 
«  &c.  That  all  printing  prefles  be  regiftered  with  the 

*  names  and  places  of  reiidence  of  the  owners,  and 
«  that  the  authors,  printers,  and  publifhers  names  be 
'  put  to  every  publication.'     This,   however,  did  not 
pafs  into  a  law  \  but  inftead  of  it,  a  heavy  duty  on  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  was  afterwards  propofed  b. 

Complaint  made  to  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1712,  of  a 
preface  to  fome  fermons  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bifhop  of 
St.  Afapb  c.  Ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  d. 
The  worft  thing  in  the  preface  is,  the  good  biftiop's 
exprefling  his  apprehenfions,  and  thofe  of  all  the  wife 
and  good  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the  danger  in 
which  the  nation  was  involved  from  ajacobite  miniftry. 

When  the  tory  parliament  of  A.  D.  1701,  impri- 
foned  the  Kentijh  petitioners,  many  c  thought  it  to  be 

*  the   greateft    outrage    upon   the    people's  liberties, 

*  alledging,  it  was  their  undoubted  right  to  petition  j» 
'  that  it  were  better  to  be  under  the  oppreflion  of  one? 

*  than  of  many.     What  avails   (faid  they)  the  Habeas 

*  Corpus  act.     It  looked  (they  faid)  as  if  the  nation 

*  was  betrayed,  and  Englijhmen  bought  and  fold  e.' 

Certain  letters  of  Mr.  drivers,  a  member,  were 
complained  of,  A.  D.  1699,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, as  reflecting  on,  and  mifreprefenting  feveral 
members.  The  houfe  was  fo  irritated,  that  it  was 
carried  119  to  83,  that  he  attend  the  houfe,  (though 
indifpofed)  and  not  obeying,  it  was  moved,  that  he 

R  3  be 


a  DEB.  COM.  iv.  297.  b  Ibid.  298. 

e  Ibid.  319.  4  Ibid.   322. 

*  See  a  larger  account  of  this  affair  in  the  fequel. 
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be  brought  by  the  ferjeant  at  arms.  This,  however 
was  over-ruled.  But  they  refolved,  That  publifhino- 
the  names  of  members,  reflecting  upon  them,  and 
mifrcprefenting  their  proceedings  in  parliament,  is  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  deftru&ive  of  the  freedom  of 
parliament  a. 

Here  follow  feveral  inftances  of  punifliments  and 
cenfures  inflicted  by  the  commons  on  irregular  pro- 
ceedings in  elections.  Dr.  Harris  ^  for  preaching 
about  elections,  was  called  before  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  on  his  knees  ordered  to  confefs  his  fault, 
and  in  the  quarter-feilions,  and  in  his  own  pulpit 
before  fermon.  Ihgrty,  under-fherifF  of  Cambridge, 
for  refufmg  the  poll,  was  committed  to  the  ferjeant: 
£t  arms,  and  was  ordered  to  confefs  his  fault  there, 
and  at  the  quarter- feiTions.  The  mayor  of  Arundel 
for  putting  the  town  to  great  charges,  not  giving 
<lue  and  general  warning,  and  for  packing  elections, 
was  fent  for  by  warrant,  and  ordered  to  pay  the 
charges.  Sir  iVilliam  Wrey9  and  others,  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  Carnival,  for  afTuming  to  themfelves  a  power 
to  make  whom  they  pleafed  members,  and  defaming 
certain  candidates  }  fending  for  train  bands  to  be  at 
the  election,  and  menacing  the  court,  under  pretence 
of  the  king's  pleafure,  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
to  acknowledge  their  offence  at  the  bar,  and  at  thp 
af-;ze  in  Cornwal^.  Yet  feizing  and  fearching  the 
papers  of  members  of  parliament  was  refolved  to  be 
Breach  of  privilege,  A.  D.  1641  c, 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard]  Steele,  was  expelled  the 
houfe,  A.  D.  1713,  for  reflections  on  the  Jacobite 

miniftry 
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miniftry    in   his   EngUJhman  and  Crljis  a.        All    the 
wifeft  and  beft  men    in    the  houfe    defended    Steele. 
But  he  was  expelled,  becaufe  he  had  infinuated  (what 
no  body  then  alive  doubted)  that  the  proteftant  fuc- 
cefiion  was  in  danger  from  the  miniftry.     This  pro- 
fecution,    however,    hurt  the  minifters  greatly,   and 
occafioned  a  great  deal  of  fearching  b.     But  minifters 
have  great  power  in  bringing  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies.    And  parliaments  have  been  too   bufy  in  hu- 
mouring the  views   of  minifters.     Mazarine  boafted 
(fays  cardinal  de  Retz)  that  if  he  had  but  two  lines  of 
any  man's  writing,  he  could  cut  off  his  head  c.     But 
to  return  to  the  proceedings  againft  Steele :  He  owned 
he  wrote  what  he  was  charged  with,  and  with  the 
fame    chearfulnefs    as  he  had  abjured  the  pretender. 
Blamed  for  the  Crifis  containing  feveral   paragraphs 
tending  to  fedition,  and  reflecting  on  the  queen  and 
government.     Not   allowed   to  defend  what   he  had 
written  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  generally.     No- 
thing could  be  done  moie  arbitrary  in  the  court  of 
inquifition.       Defends    himfelf   with    great     addrefs. 
Poley,   inftead  of  anfwering  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
Steelis  defence,  contented  himfelf  with  faying  it  was 
plain   to  every  body  that  the  writings  complained  of 
were    feditious,    fcandalous,    and     every    thing    bad. 
Watyole  defends  him,  and  {hews  that  there  was  great 
reafon  to  be  alarmed  d. 

There  never  was  perhaps  an  inftance  of  fo  trifling 
an  affair  producing  fuch  weighty  confequences,  as 
that  of  Sacbeverel)  A.  D.  1709.  One  would  have 
imagined,  that  twenty  filly  bigots  might  have  preached 
twenty  capucinades  each,  and  this  great  kingdom  have 

R  4  remained 
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remained  in  the  fame  condition,  as  if  they  had  never 
climbed  their  tubs.  It  was  the  fatal  and  ill-advifed 
rneafurc  of  folemnlv  impeaching  the  infignificant 
Qufhion-thumper  (contrary  to  the  better  advice  of  the 
then  attorney  general  Eyre^  who  was  for  burning  his 
fermon,  and  imprifoning  him,  and  even  that  would 
have  been  doing  him  too  much  honour)  that  produced 
the  mifchief,  and  fet  all  England  in  a  flame.  For 
ihe  good-natured  people  always  pity  the  perfon,  who 
is  punifhed,  however  atrocious  his  guilt, 

A  wife  government  will  always  confider  maturely, 
which  of  two  meafures,  is  likely  to  produce  the 
greateft  good,  and  the  leaft  harm.  But  furely  this 
thought  never  once  entered  the  heads  of  the  then 
tniniftry.  For,  it  was  manifeft,  on  one  hand,  that 
Sacheverel's  fermon  was  too  mean  a  performance  to 
produce,  of  itfelf,  any  effect,  And  what  probable 
advantage  could  be  expected  from  profecuting,  and 
jaifing  to  importance,  the  author  of  a  production, 
\vhich  did  not  deferve  the  attention  of  any  perfon 
Whatever,  much  lefs  of  government  a  ? 

WhitebeacFs  poem,  Manners^  was  complained  of 
ky  lord  Delawar b,  and  unanimoufly  voted  a  libel, 
&c.  A.  D.  1739.  The  author  abfconded  ;  but  Dod- 
Jley  appeared.  Moved,  that  he  be  taken  into  cuftody 
of  black  rod.  Lord  Carter et  pleads  for  him,  in  confi-* 
deration  of  his  furrendering,  and  becaufe  the  author 
was  known.  Other  lords  fpoke  bitterly  againft  both 
Author  and  publifher.  The  chancellor  (Hardwicke) 
explain^  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  He  fays,  it  meant 
originally  the  liberty  of  printing,  inftead  of  tranfcrib- 
*ng.  Says,  there  are  fevere  ftatutes,  unrepea4ed, 
publifhing  defamatory  libels  in  writing,  before 

printing 
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printing  was  difcovered.  Lord  Talbot  anfwered,  that 
then  the  right  way  was,  That  any  lord  who  thought 
himfelf  injured,  fhould  profecute  Wbitekead^  before 
a  court  of  juftice.  <  Let  not,  fays  he,  fuch  a  charge 
*  lie  againft  us,  That  we  were^W^j,  jury,  and  parties 
4  in  the  fame  caufe  a.'  Dodjley  was,  however,  taker* 
into  cuftody  of  black  rod. 

A  paper  entitled,  Conflitutlonal  Aeries,  was  fent, 
A.  D.  17515  to  moft  perfons  of  rank  b,  and  left  upon 
the  tables  of  moft  coffee- ho ufes,  infinuating  defign^ 
againft  Frederic  prince  of  Wales^  and  the  proteftant 
fucceflion.  It  was  ccnfured  by  both  houfes,  as  mali- 
cious, falfe,  &c.  and  the  king  was  requefted  to  give, 
orders  for  profecuting  the  author,  &c.  But  no  author 
was  ever  found  out. 

In  the  hon.  Alex.  Murray's  tryal,  the  fame  year^ 
(who  had  been  ordered  by  the  commons  to  corns 
to  the  bar  of  their  houfe  to  receive,  upon  his  kneest 
his  fentence  of  imprifonment  in  Newgate  for  breach 
of  privilege,  &c.  Mr.  Murray  not  thinking  his  crime 
worthy  of  a  chance  of  catching  the  gaol-diftemper^ 
and  lofmg  his  life  about  a  matter  of  privilege,  had 
prudently  kept  out  of  the  way)  in  the  debate  on  this 
affair,  I  fay,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  commons^  ia 
fuch  cafes,  affumed  a  privilege,  which  the  king  has 
not,  (viz.  of  puniihing  a  fubjedt  without  legal  trial) 
excepting  in  the  peculiar  cafe  of  fufpending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  acl,  when  there  is  an  actual  rebellion  in 
the  country.  There  was  a  pamphlet  publifhed,  giv- 
ing a  full  account  of  his  cafe.  It  was  read  in  the 

O 

houfe  of  commons,  and  the  ufual  black  epithets  of 
malicious,  feditious,  fcandalous,  &c.  heaped  upon  it. 

A  noble 
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A  noble  duke,  who  happened  to  be  prefent,  was  fo 
afliamed  of  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  pamphlet, 
that  he  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  houfe.  The 
commons  addrefled  the  king  to  profecute  the  author, 
printer,  &c.  'But  an  independent  Englijh  jury 
'  brought  in  a  verdict,  Not  guilty  V 

Mr.  Wilkefs  profecution  does  not  properly  belong  to 
this  chapter,  having  been  carried  on  bythefecretaries  of 
Jlate.  Of  his  repeated  expulfton  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  fpite  of  his  re-election  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  freeholders  of  Middlefex,  fee  the  fequel.  I  will 
only  obferve  here,  that  in  the  year  1773,  of  352  mem- 
bers, all  but  50  were  for  reverfing  the  determination  of 
the  Middlefex  election  by  a  bill  to  regulate  the  rights 
of  election  b. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Wilkes9s  expulfion,  and  re- 
election, calls  up  that  of  Mr.  ddams,  a  member  of 
the  afTembly  of  Barbadoes,  who,  A.  D.  1762,  was 
profecuted,  fined,  and  imprifoned  for  refifting  the 
IherifF  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  The  aflembly 
expelled  him.  He  was  re-elected — re-expelled.  His 
electors  infifled,  that  they,  and  not  the  aflembly  were 
the  judges  of  the  fitnefs  of  perfons  to  reprefent  them  ; 
and  there  was  no  law,  by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  dif- 
qualified  for  a  representative  merely  for  his  having 
refuted  the  fheriff,  though  there  was  for  punifhino- 
him  otherwife,  which  punifhment  accordingly  he  had 
buffered .  Mr.  Adams  was  then  formally  difqualified 
by  act  of  governor,  council,  and  aflembly.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  king.  His  difqualification  was  reverfed, 
with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  arbitrary,  and  contrary 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britijk  constitution  c.  But  this  by 

the 
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the  way.  To  return:  In  the  cafe  of  the  printers, 
who  publimed  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
A.  D.  1771*  and  were  proceeded  againft  by  that  houfe, 
it  did  not  appear,  that  they  had  any  legal  authority 
for  apprehending,  or  committing ;  for,  though  they 
obtained  a  royal  proclamation  againft  the  offenders, 
they  could  not,  or,  however,  did  not  oblige  them  to 
appear  before  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  protected  the  printers,  and 
obliged  the  perfon,  who  apprehended  them,  to  find 
fecurities  to  anfwer  for  his  offence.  And  the  printers 
continued  to  publifh  the  debates.  One  of  the  alder- 
men wrote  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  an  account  of  his 
proceeding.  And  the  accufed  printer  fent  the  fpeaker 
the  opinion  of  council  upon  the  houfe's  proceed .ng 
and  the  royal  proclamation,  viz.  That  both  were 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  void.  On  that  occa- 
fion,  authorities  were  brought  from  hiftory  and  law 
in  juftification  of  what  was  done  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  oppofition  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
as  follows. 

Burnet,  in  his  HISTORY  of  his  OWN  TIMES, 
relates,  That  the  commons  fent  their  ferjeant  to 
bring  before  them  many  of  the  abhorrers  ;  which 
brought  their  authority  for  punifhing  any  others 
befides  their  own  members,  into  queftion,  becaufe 
they  cannot  receive  an  information  upon  oath,  nor 
proceed  againft  thofe,  who  refufe  to  appear  before 
them.  Many  refufed  to  obey  their  fummons;  it 
being  found,  that  the  practice  was  no  older  than 
the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Again,  the  oath  of 
every  alderman  obliges  him  to  keep  up  the  fran- 
chifes  of  the  city  ;  one  of  which,  granted  by  Ediv. 
Ji{.  in  parliament  is,  That  no  fummons,  attach- 
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merit,  or  execution  be  made  in  the  liberty  of  the  city, 
by  any  king's  officers  [confequently,  I  fuppofe,  much 
Jefs  by  the  officers  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament] 
*  but  only  by  minifters  [officers]  of  the  city,'  The 
charter  of  Edw.  IV.  gives  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  the  whole  and  exclufive  c  execution  of  all 
'*  warrants,  with  the  return  of  the  fame,  by  fuch  their 
"*  minifter,  or  deputy,  whom  they  fhall  thereunto  ufe,* 
And  by  2  Will,  and  Mary  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don is  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges  and  franchifes  ; 
of  which  it  is  not,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  be 
-deprived,  &c.  a 

Why  does  not  the  houfe  of  commons  let  the  people 
Jinow  their  privileges  ?  Why  are  not  thofe  privileges 
«ftablifhtd  by  law?  When  they  think  themfelves 
'offended,  why  do  they  not  profecute  the  offender  in 
a  legal  and  constitutional  way,  which  would  flop  all 
reflection  upon  them  ?  The  ting's  caufe.s  are  tried  in 
the  courts  of  juftice  by  judge  and  jury,  who  are  indif- 
ferent perfons.  Why  is  any  individual,  or  any  aiTem- 
bly  of  men  whatever  to  be  judge^  jury^  and  executioners 
in  their  own  caufe  \ 

The  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  were  after- 
wards committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, who  refufed  to  hear  their  defence  by  council. 
Alderman  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe,  bu$ 
he  fcnt  the  fpeaker  a  direct  refufal,  becaufe  he  was  not 
fummoned  as  a  member,  to  anfwer  in  his  place. 

Tnis  whole  proceeding  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
was  condemned  by  many  both  within  and  without 
doors.  And  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  people  of 
England  will  never,  while  a  fpark  of  the  fire  of  liberty 
remains,  be  reconciled  to  an  afTumed  power  in  repre- 
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Jtntatives  to  imprifon   their   eonftituents  without  tryal 

by  jury. 

It  has  been  faid,  c  How  are  the  commons  to  obtain 

*  the  informations  neceiTary  for  making  laws,   or  tu~ 

*  quiring  into  the  conduct  of  minifters,  if  they  can- 

*  not  oblige  perfons  to  attend?'     The  anfwer  is,  T  \  '/ 
certainly  cannot,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  a  power 
of  compelling  attendance  as  the  courts  have.      But  this 
has  nothing  to   do  with   their  afTuming  «,   pow°r    ••- 
imprifoning  thofe  who  do  attend^   or  \voul  i   if   ihe.r 
attendance  was  required  for  any  other  purpoie   th,:> 
that  of  punijhing  them.     In  fact,  no  incouvenieru  t 
could  arife,    but,  on  the  contrary,  great  advantr.gej, 
from  every  court's  giving  up  what  the  king  mult  give 
up,  viz.  The  claim  of  judging  and  punifhing  pre- 
tended  contempts,    or   other  offences,    agai;;fl  them- 
f elves.     It  is  a  whimfical  part  of  our  political  cecono- 

my,  that,  if  any    perfon,    or   body    of  the    fubjects 
offends  the  houfe  of  commons^  they  take  the  matter 
into  their  oivn  hands,  and  punim  with  fine  and  Impri- 
fonment.     But  if  a  minifter  has  offended  againft  the 
people^  the  commons  can  only  impeach  him  before  the 
upper  houfe.     The  commons  themfclves  punifh  offences^ 
ggaihft  tbemfelvjs  j    which  one  would  rather  fuppofe. 
they  would  refer  to  others  ;  and  they  refer  to  others  the^ 
punifhment  of  offenders  againft  the  people^  whofe  guar- 
dians they  are,   which  one  would  rather  fuppofe  they 
Would   keep  in  their  own  hands.     The  truth  is,   the 
proper  function  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  twofold, 
viz.   Inquifitorial^  and   legijlative ;    but   they  are  ever 
running  into  the  executive^  which  is  no  part  of  their 
office. 

It  was  argued,  in  defence    of  the  lord  mayor,  on 

the  fame  occafion.   That  the  courts  of  law  have  power 

3  to 
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to  enquire  into  the  acls  of  the  bigbeft  authority.  c  If 
4  the  king  himfelf  exercifes  any  a6l  of  power  not  con- 
c  formable  to  law,  the  courts  will  remedy  it.'  Lord 
chief  juftice  Holt,  on  another  occafion  of  the  fame 
kind,  infifted,  c  That  if  what  the  houfe  of  commons 

*  called  a  contempt,    was  not  really  fuch,    the  perfon 

*  committed  muft  be  difcharged  by  the  court  of  king's 

*  bench  or  common  pleas  ;'  and  in  this  opinion  he  was 
fupported   by  the  lords.      The  fame  celebrated  judge 
held,  that  the  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  forbidding 
any  one  to  feek  a  legal  remedy  againft  their  orders, 
\vas   illegal,   and  he  accordingly  difcharged    the  per- 
fons  committed  for  contempt  of  that  order  a. 

Hakewel^  brings  many  inftances  ofperfons  puni/hed 
for  ferving  members  with  fubpcenas,  writs,  &c.  while 
the  houfe  was  fitting.  Profecutions  againft  members 
were  commonly  flopped  by  letters  iflued  from  the 
houfe.  Members  were  by  privilege  exempted  from 
ferving  as  jurymen.  He  brings  alfo  a  multitude  of 
inftances  of  members  fervants,  fcrV.  being  fet  at  liberty 
from  arrefts  c.  A.  D.  1640,  the  time  of  privilege  was 
16  days  exclufive  before  parliament,  and  15  days 
inclufive  after  d. 

Privilege  of  parliament  extended  not  only  to  tha 
perfons  of  members,  but  to  their  cattle  and  other 
goods  e. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  A.  D.  1580,  was  committed  to 
cuftody  of  the  ferjeant,  for  publifhing  conferences  of 
the  houfe  j  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower  for  6  months^ 

expelled 
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expelled  the  houfe,  and  fined  500  /.  a  He  refufed  to 
retract,  and  was  for  ever  difabled  to  fit  in  parliament. 

I  am  afraid  of  tiring  the  reader  by  enumerating 
inftances  of  fuch  parliamentary  profecutions,  as  may 
be  faid  to  be  frivolous,  or  arbitrary.  A  well  confti- 
tuted  and  upright  parliament  will  have  but  little  occa- 
fion  to  profecute  for  difrefpedful  fpeeches ;  for  no 
body  will  fpeak  difrefpeclfully  of  an  afiembly  of  men, 
who  fhevv  themfelves  folely  and  fincerely  attached  to 
the  public  good.  Or  if  any  perfons  mould  be  fo  rafh 
and  malignant,  the  general  hatred  or  contempt,  which 
they  will  certainly  draw  down  upon  their  own  heads, 
Vf \\lfuperfede  all  ufe  of  profecution  by  the  offended  per- 
fons. Or  if  profecutions  be  neceiTary,  let  profecution 
be  commenced  (as  when  offence  or  injury  are  committed 
againft  the  king)  in  the  courts  of  lav/ ;  and  let  the  accufed 
be  tried  according  to  the  knoj,  n  laws  of  his  country,  and 
be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
All  other  modes  of  trial  are  violations  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

The  collection  made  by  Pctyt,  in  his  MISCEL. 
PARL.  of  parliamentary  profecutions  on  account  of 
difrefpectful  fpeeches^  makes  our  anceftors  appear 
mean-fpirhed.  John  fuch-a-one  wifiied  that  the  devil 
would  take  the  parliament.  'Thomas  fuch-another  faid, 
the  parliament  was  carrying  on  works  of  darknefs.  A 
third  faid,  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  pili.ry.  What 
then  ?  Was  it  not  incmitely  beneath  the  magnanimity 
of  a  fupreme  legiflature  to  take  notice  of  fuch  trifles  ? 
This  recals  to  my  memory  an  old  prefentmer.t  by  an 
inqueft  j  6  We  fayen,  that  John  Stevens  is  a  man,  we 
c  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him  ;  and  he  hath  books, 
*  we  do  not  underftand  them.' 
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CHAP.     VI. 


Of  excluding  the  People  from  tltt  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons,  and  pitnifhing  thofe  who  publijh  the 
Speeches  made  there. 

A  N  O  T  H  E  R  confequence  of  the  inadequate 
./A.  ftate  of  parliamentary  reprefentation,  and  of  too 
long  parliaments,  is,  a  dangerous  power  aflumed  by 
the  commons,  of  clearing  their  houfe,  and  excluding 
their  conftituents  from  the  fatisfaclion  of  knowing 
how  their  deputies  behave  themfelves,  and  whether 
they  confult  the  public  intereft,  or  play  the  game 
into  the  hands  of  the  miniftry.  Upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple they  found  the  practice  of  punifhing  all  perfons, 
who  publifh  any  fpeeches  made  in  their  houfe. 

As  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  fuppofmg  it  once  gran  ted,, 
that  it  is  wife  to  allow  any  fet  of  men  a  power  of  con- 
fulting  for  themfelves^  wi  thout  regard  to  the  public^  and 
putting  a  negative  upon  the  moft  falutary  national  pro- 
pofals,  if  thought  by  them  likely  to  entrench  upon  their 
particular  privileges  (a  point,  the  proof  of  which  I 
fliould  be  forry  to  have  impofed  on  me)  fuppofmg,  1 
fay,  a  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  foot  of  the  Britijh^  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  have  a  right  to  exclude  all,  but  peers, 
from  their  deliberations;  becaufe  they  are  doing  their 
own  bufmefs,  and  not  the  public  ;  they  are  acting  for 
ibemJelveS)  and  are  principals,  and  not  deputies. 

But  furely  the  faithful  reprefentatives  of  the  pesple^ 
cannot  dread  the  peoples  knowledge  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  houfe.  An  ariftocrncy  of  perfcns,  whofc' 
inteiefl  may  be  different  from  tnat  of  the  people,  a 
court  of  inquifition^  or  a  Venetian  council  of  Ten, 

might 
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might  be  expected  to  fhut  themfelves  from  the  fight 
of  the  people,  but  not  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  afTem- 
bled,  by  the  people's  order,  to  do  the  people's  bufmefs. 
How  are  the  people  to  know  which  of  their  delegates 
are  faithful,  and  ought  to  be  trufted  again,  or  which, 
-otherwife,  if  they  are  to  be  excluded  the  houfe  ? 

Even  in  the  houfe  of  peers^  this  cuflom  has  been 
blamed. 

4  It  is  not,  my  lords,  faid  the  earl  of  Cbefierfield  on 
?  this  fubject,  A.  D.  1740,  by  excluding  all  forts  of 

*  ftrangers  that  you  are  to  preferve  the  antient  dignity 

*  of  this  aflembly  :   it   is  by  excluding  all  manner  of* 

*  quibbling,  impertinence,  deceit,  weaknefs,  and  cof- 

*  ruption.     Thefe,  I  hope,  are  ftrangers  here  :   I  hope 

*  your  lordfhips  will  take  care  never  to  admit  any  one 
c  of  them  within  thefe  walls  ;   but  by  excluding  other 

*  ftrangers,   when  you  have  nothing  of  a  fecret  nature 
(  under  confideration,  you  will  only  raife  a  jealoufy 
'  of  the  dignity  of  your  proceedings;  and  if  this  jea- 

*  loufy  fhould  become  general,  without  doors,  you  will 
'  in  vain  feek  for  refpect  among  the  people  V 

There  were  many  ftrangers  in  the  gallery  of  the 
houfe  of  peers,  on  occafion  of  the  enquiry  into  lord 
Peterborough's  conduct  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1711.  A 
motion  was  made  to  clear  the  gallery.  But  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  oppofed  it,  and  they  were  fufFered  tcj 
ftay  b. 

The  commons,  A.  D.  1714*  having  cleared  their 
houfe  of  all  ftrangers,  not  excepting  peers,  it  was  moved 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  that  the  houfe  be  cleared  of  all 
ftrangers,  not  excepting  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. The  duke  of  Argyls  oppofed  the  fhutting  of 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  faid,  it  was  for  the  honour  of 

VOL.  I.  S  that 
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that  auguft  aflembly,  to  {hew  that  they  were  better 
bred  than  the  commons  a. 

Hakewel  fays  b,  the  commons  finding  perfons  in  their 
houfe  who  had  no  right  to  be  there,  have  obliged  them 
to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  keep/^ntf  what  they 
had  heard. 

c  Of  right  the  door  of  the  parliament  ought  not  to 
c  bejhut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters,  or  king's  ferjeants 

*  at  arms,   to  prevent  tumults  at  the  door,  by  which 

*  the  parliament  might  be  hindered  c.' 

It  was  common  in  former  times  for  the  members 
themfelves  to  publijb  their  fpeeches  made  in  the  houfe. 
Accordingly  there  are  extant  to  this  day,  many  of 
them  in  pamphlets  of  thofe  times,  and  in  Rujhwortk's, 
Nalfons,  and  other  collections.  In  our  times  it  is 
punifhable  to  publifh  any  of  their  doings,  though 
they  do  not  themfelves  publifh  them,  and  the  very  gal- 
lery is  cleared,  that  we  may  not  know  which  of  our 
deputies  is  faithful  to  us,  nor  which  betrays  us. 

The  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  printing 
the  fpeeches  was  made,  A.  D.  1641  d,  in  times  which 
our  courtly  men  will  hardly  allow  to  be  of  good 
authority.  The  order  itfelf  is  not  judifiable  upon  any 
principles  of  liberty^  or  of  reprefentation,  uniefs  the 
debates  were  regularly  pullijhed  by  the  members.  For 
'pu&lijbed  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be;  if  delegates 
ought  to  be  refponfible  to  their  conjtiiuenis.  My  lord 
mayor,  therefore,  and  Mr.  alderman  Oliver  were 
feverely  dealt  with  in  being  fent  to  the  Tower,  A.  D. 
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1771,   for  defending  the  printers  in  doing  only  what 
ouo-ht  to  have  been  done  by  the  members. 

o  J 

Sir  Edward  Dering's  fpeeches  were  publifhed  by 
himfelf,  A.  D.  1641. 

4  Refolved,  That  they  are  againft  the  privilege  of  the 
c  houfe,  and  fhall  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  Weft-* 
c  mlnfter^  Cheapfide,  and  Smitbfeld ;  himfelf  difabled 

*  during  the   parliament,  and   to  be  imprifoned  in  the 

*  Tower,   during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe.'     He  was 
releafed,  however,  in  a  few  days  a. 

A.  D.  1720,  the  proprietors  of  the  redeemable  funds 
being  difcontented,  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  council 
ao-ainft  a  bill  then  before  the  houfe.  They  went  in 

^  .  ' 

confiderable  numbers  to  the  lobby,  to  wait  the  event* 
Thejuflices  were  ordered  to  clear  the  palTages.  They 
read  the  riot-acl.  On  which  occafion,  fome  of  the 
petitioners  faid,  It  feemed  to  them  a  ftrange  proceed- 
ing, to  treat  a  fet  of  peaceable  fubjec~r.s,  people  of  pro- 
perty, who  attended  the  houfe  to  complain  of  griev- 
ances, as  a  riotous  mob  ;  and  that  the  commons  firft 
picked  their  pockets,  and  then  fent  them  to  jail  for  com- 
plaining. 

Whatever  has  been  advanced  in  fupport  of  printing 
the  Votes  and  Journals,  is  equally  ftrong  againft  clear- 
ing the  houfe.  The  houfe  of  commons  is  the  people's. 
houfe,  where  the  people's  deputies  meet  to  do  the 
people's  bufmefs.  For  the  people's  deputies,  therefore, 
to  fiiut  the  people  out  of  their  own  houfe,  is  a  rebellion 
of  ihefervants  againft  their  majhrs.  That  the  members 
of  parliament  are,  according  to  the  conjlltution^  fer- 
vants,  is  manifeft  from  the  notorious  fact  of  their 
conftantly  receiving  wages  for  many  centuries  together, 
which  members,  accordingly,  forfeited  by  abfence, 

S  2  neglecl.. 
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•neglect,  &c.  '  Who  fent  us  hither  ?'  (fays  Sir  F.  Win- 
nington>  in  the  debate  upon  this  fubject,  A.  D.  1681.) 

*  The  privy-council  is  conftituted  by  the  king ;  but  the 
c  houfe  of  commons  by  the  choice  of  the  people.     I 

*  think  it  not  natural,  nor  rational,    that    the  people 
c  who  fent  us  hither,  fhould  not  be  informed  of  our 
e  actions. a*     Suppoie  the  directors  of  the  Eaft-India 
company  were  to  fliut  out  the  proprietors  from  their 
houfe,  and  then  difpofe  of  their  property  at  their  plea- 
fure,  defying  all  refponJibiUty^  how  would  this  be  taken 
by  the  proprietors?    The  excluding  the  people  from 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  punifhing  the  publifhers 
of  their  fpeeches,  is  precifely  the  fame  incroachment 
on  the  people's  rights  ;  only  fo  much  the  more  atrocious 
in  confideration   of  there  being  no  regular  appeal  from 
parliament,    whereas  there  is  from  the  directors  of  a* 
trading  company. 

Sir  John  Hartop  moved,  A.  D.  1681,  that  the  votes 
might  continue  to  be  printed  b.  A  motion  for  printing 
the  votes,  A*  D.  1688,  pafled  in  the  negative  c.  The 
votes  of  the  commons  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
A.  D.  i69Od.  The  gallery  and  fpeaker's  chamber 
were  cleared  of  ftrangers^  on  occafion  of  the  pro- 
fecution  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Steelt9 
A.  D.  1713 "•  Refolutions  were  made,  A.  D.  1742, 
to  print  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which 
begin  with  Edi'j.  VI.  f,  to  the  number  of  30  volumes, 
1000  copies  ;  which  is  done  accordingly  ;  I  know  not 
•whether  begun  at  that  time,  or  afterwards.  For  A.  D. 
1752,  c  the  houfe  came  to  a  refolution  to  print  their 
4  Journals,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  manufcript.s' 

There 
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There  was  a  long  debate  about  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings and  debates  of  the  houfe,  J.  D.  1738,  in 
which  it  was  obferved,  that  it  is  a  hardfhip  for  mem- 
bers to  have  their  fentiments  mifreprefented  and  falfified 
in  News-papers  and  Magazines,  &c.  But  Mr.  Pul- 
tenyfald,  '  Parliaments^  when  they  do  any  things//}, 

*  will  be  talked  of  with  the  fame  freedom  as  any  other 

*  fet  of  men  whatever.     This  parliament,  I  hope,  will 
c  never  deferve  it;  but,   if  it  did,  I  ihould  be  very 

*  forry,   that  any  refolutions  were    entered    into,    in 

*  order  to  prevent  its  being  reprefented  in  the  prefent, 

*  or  the  next  age,  in  its  proper  colours.     Whatever 

*  the  other  houfe  may   do,  I  hope,   we   {hall    never 

*  Jlretcb  our  -privilege  fo  far,    as  to   cramp  the  freedom 

*  of  writing  on  public  affairs  V 

There  was  a  pamphlet  at  this  time  afcribed  to  Wai' 
pole^  which  contained  a  hiftory  of  queen  Anne's  tory 
parliament.  This  publication  Walpols  defended,  be- 
caufe  that  parliament  deferred  to  be  difgraced.  But 
who  fhall  decide  which  parliament  defer-ves  to  be  dif- 
graced^  and  which  to  be  honoured.  The  fure  way, 
in  all  events,  is,  to  admit  as  many  ftrangers  as  the 
galleries  will  conveniently  hold  ;  that  the  members 
order  genuine  copies  of  their  fpeeches  to  be  publijhcd  ; 
of  which  authenticity  the  bearers  in  the  galleries  will 
be  able  to  judge ;  and  then  no  fpurious^  or  unautben* 
ticated  publications  of  fpeeches  will  be  received  by  the 
people;  becaufe  they  will  certainly  choofe  to  read 
thofe  whofe  authenticity  is  eftablifhed  by  a  cloud  of 
U'itnejjes. 

S  3 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  Absentees  from  the  Houfe,  and  Members  neg-> 
letting  Parliamentary  Eufmefs* 

N  OTHER  evil  arifmg  from  the  miferably 
inadequate  flate  of  reprefentation  and  confe- 
qtent  contempt,  which  members  acquire  for  their 
conftituents,  is,  their  taking  the  liberty  of  abfenting 
themfelves  for  frivolous  or  no  reafons,  and  of  attend- 
ing very  carelefsly  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  when 
they  come  to  the  houfe.  Did  a  gentleman  recollect, 
that  at  his  election  he  received  an  aweful  charge  from 
sin  auguft  meeting  of  5000  of  his  countrymen,  and 
gave  a  folemn  promife  fealed  with  the  religion  of  an 
oath  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  difcharging  the  mo- 
mentous trufl  then  committed  to  him,  and  did  he 
know,  that  thofe  who  employed  him,  would  cenfure 
him  publicly,  if  they  found,  that  he  did  any  body's 
bufmefs  in  parliament  but  theirs;  he  would  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  trifling  with  fo  facred  a  function. 
But  when  a  youth  juft  come  from  Oxford,  remem- 
bers, that  he  was  elected  (as  it  is  called)  by  a  few 
drunken  idiots  in  a  paltry  borough,  and  carried  round 
the  town  in  an  old  oaken  chair,  and  that  he  has  his 
place  as  he  has  his  eftate,  or  that  he  gave  every  voter 
fve  guineas ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  confiders  the 
whole  as  a  very  paltry  farce,  which  he  may  attend  to, 
or  neglett,  as  he  p/eafes. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  members  of  parliament  have 
often  done  the  bufmefs  of  a  corrupt  court  by  feafonably 
playing  truant.  Thofe  gentlemen  fhew  themfelves 
not  abandoned  to  all  ferife  of  (hame.  When  the  pub- 
lic has  been  betrayed  by  a  villainous  vote  for  an  aug- 
mentation 
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mentation  of  the  army,  or -an  extenfion  of  the  excife 
laws,  they  did  not  vote  wrong,  they  cry  ;  they  were 
not  there.  But  why  were  they  not  there,  to  vote 
right,  and  endeavour  to  make  others  vote  right  ? 
Why  were  they  not  upon  duty,  taking  care  of  their 
country  ?  Ah  !  if  a  man  loves  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful wife,  and  regards  his  honour,  he  will  not  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  a  known  rake  j  or  if  he  loves  his 
money ,  he  will  not  leave  his  ftrong  box  open  to  a  thievifh 
fervant  a.  No  more  will  a  gentleman,  who  loves  his 
country,  leave  her  in  the  hands  of  unknown  perfons, 
who  may  betray  her.  Do  gentlemen  confider  of  what 
confequence  a  few  votes  may  be  ? 

The  oath  in  favour  of  paflive  obedience  and  non- 
refiftance  was  rejected  by  only  three  votes.  The  bill, 
A.  D.  1692,  for  totally  difqualifying  placemen  for 
fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons  (the  beft  bill,  furely, 
as  to  its  objeii:,  that  ever  was  brought  into  the  houfe) 
was  rejected  by  only  two  votes.  The  famous  amend- 
ment by  the  lords  to  the  bill  of  Jan.  27,  1702,  by 
which  amendment  it  was  made  high  treafon  to  attempt 
to  fet  afide  the  proteftant  fuccefiion  in  the  houfe  of 
Hanover  in  cafe  of  queen  Annes  leaving  no  poftcrity, 
was  carried  by  only  one  vote,  n8toii7b.  I  have 
been  told,  that  a  member  of  that  parliament,  who 
was  infirm  and  gouty,  but  proved  faithful  to  his 
country  in  attending  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  often 
mentioned  his  own  proceeding  on  that  occailon  with 
pleafitre,  and  particularly  on  his  death-bed. 

The  ruinous  act  in  favour  of  the  French  trade,  A.  D. 
1713,  was  thrown  out  by  only  nine  votes,  viz.  194 
againft  185  c.  Only  9  true  Englljhmen  in  the  houfe  ! 

S  4  In 
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In  the  end  of  queen  Annis  reign,  a  place-bill  was 
loft  in  the  houfe  of  peers  for  v/ant  of  one  vote,  while 
one  of  the  lords,  who  had  two  proxies  in  his  pocket, 
was  buying  a  penknife. 

The  act,  A.  D.  1728,  by  which  a  fine  of  500/. 
is  enacted  for  afking,  or  receiving,  by  himfelf,  or 
another,  money,  or  other  reward,  by.  way  of  gift, 
loan,  or  device,  &c.  for  voting,  or  declining  to  vote 
at  elections  of  members  of  parliament,  was  carried 
by  only  two  votes,  viz.  91  to  89. 

The  motion,  A.  D.  1741,  for  enquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Walpdis  20  years  reign,  was 
carried  in  the  negative  by  two  votes,  244  to  242. 

4  How  often,  while  the  merits  of  a  contefted  election 

*  have  been  trying  within  thefe  walls,  have  the  benches 

*  been  almoft  empty?    But  the  moment    the  queftion 

*  approached,  how  have  we  feen  the  members  eagerly 

*  croud  to  their  feats,    and  then  confidently  pronounce 
'*  upon  a  fubject,    on  which  they  had  not  heard  a  fyl- 

*  Idble,   but  in  private  from  the  parties  V     To  fuch  a 
inockery  have  we  reduced  the  moft  important  of  all 
earthly  things,  I  mean   parliaments.     After  turning 
them,  in  this  manner,  to  a  farce^  after  laying  afide  all 
that  was  ufeful  to  t\\z  people  in  them,  what  (rep  are  we 
jnoft  likely  to  take  next,  but  to  lay  parliaments  them- 
felves  afiJe  ? 

Our  anceftors  were  fenfible  of  the  evil  of  abfenting, 
and  therefore  they  made  laws  for  puni/hing  delinquent 
members  by  mulct  b.  So  among  the  Romans,  abfen- 
fees  from  the  fenate,  without  fufficient  caufe  fhewn, 
Were  fineable,  and  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for  pay- 
ment. 
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nient  *.      By  7  Edw.  I.  flat.  i.   c  To  all  parliaments 

*  and  treatifes'  [treaties,  or  meetings  for  public  bufi- 
nefs]  c  every  man  fhall  come  without  force  of  arms  V 
See  the  5th  flat.  Rich.  II.  cap.  4.   '  That  every  one, 

*  to   whom    it    appertained,  fliall,    upon  fummons, 
c  come  to  the   parliament  V     By  7  Hen.  VI: I.  cap. 
16.  '  No  knights  of  fhires,  nor  burgefles  ihall  depart 

*  before  the  end  of  parliament.  d>     [N.  B.  We  mould 
fay,   before  the  end  of  the  fejjion.     But  in  thofe  times 
every  feilion  was  a  parliament.]     The  penalty  was 
lofs  of  wages.      A  call    of  the   houfe,  A.  D.    1641, 
with  fevere  penalties  for  abfentees.     Orders  and  refo- 
lutions  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  ftate  of  defence  e. 
A  call  of  both  houfes,   A.  D.  1647,   240  commoners 
were  abfent f.    A  fine  of  20  /.  fet  on  thofe  whofe  excufe 
was  not  allowed  by  the  houfe.     '  Refolved,    A.  D. 

*  1709,  that  fuch  members  as  abfent  themfelves  with- 
f  out  leave,  be  reputed  defcrters  of  their  trujl^  and  neg- 

*  leflors  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  houfe  and  to  their 

*  country  g.' 

Thus  we  fee,  inadequate  reprefentation,  and  lonp- 
parliaments  produce  in  our  members  of  parliament  a 
contempt  for  the  people,  neglect  of  tnftruftwns9  and 
refufal  of  r-efponjtbility  ;  put  families  upon  fetting  up 
for  legifiators  from  generation  to  generation,  fo  that  ten 
perfons  in  one  family  may  be  members  at  the  fame 
time^  and  it  has  been  found,  that  individuals  have 
fate  30,  40,  and  50  years  in  the  houfe.  Inadequate 
reprefentation  is  one  caufe,  why  the  members  cannot 
be  fuppofed  even  to  know  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  as 

they 
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they  are  not  chofcn  by  the  generality  of  the  people  ; 
but  by  a  handful.  Inadequate  reprefentation  deprives 
the  greateft  part  of  the  people,  both  in  number  and 
property,  of  their  weight  in  legiflation,  and  gives  it  up, 
as  a  monopoly?  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  is  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  the  commons  afluming  exorbitant  pri- 
vileges to  the  difadvantage  of  the  people  ;  of  their 
proficuting  and  imprifoning  their  condiments ;  of  con- 
cealing from  the  people,  their  creators,  the  tranjaftions 
of  their  houfe ;  of  their  abfenting  themfelves  and  neg- 
letting  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation ,  &c. 
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CHAP.     I, 

Of  the   Origin,   Funds,   and  Materials  cf  Cor- 
ruption. 

TW  O  weaknefTes  in  human  nature  have  pro- 
duced bribery,  corruption,  and  many  other 
wicked  arts ;  I  mean,  the  love  of  power,  and  the 
]ove  of  money.  In  antient  times  men  in  fuperior  fta- 
tions  were  drawn  into  many  of  their  bad  practices 
by  the  former.  The  latter  is  our  difeafe,  and  a  loufy 
difeafe  (I  afk  the  reader's  pardon)  it  is.  For  if  there 
be  a  vice  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  magnanimity^ 
greedinefs  of  money  is  that  vice. 

It  is  difficult  to  exclude  corruption.  Where  there 
is  any  thing  worth  ftriving  about,  fuch  creatures  as 
men  commonly  are,  will  u£e  indirect  means  for  at- 
taining it. 

Undue  influence  in  elections  for  offices  prevailed  at 
Rome  fo  early  as  the  458th  year  from  the  building  of 
the  city  a.  Which  occafioned  the  making  a  law  to 
prohibit  canvnffing  for  votes. 

But  the  difficulty  of  excluding  corruption  is  no  rea- 
Jon  for  giving  over  all  endeavours  to  abolifh  it  3  any 

more 
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more  than  the  difficulty  of  living  a  virtuous  life  amid  ft 
the  various  temptations,  to  which  our  frail  nature  is 
expofed,  is  a  reafon  for  our  giving  over  all  endea- 
vours to  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  ftric"t.  laws  of 
morality.  On  the  contrary,  we  mujl  refclve  to  live  a 
life  of  virtue,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  or  we  are 
undone  as  individuals ;  and  we  muft  root  corruption 
out  of  the  ftate,  or  we  are  undone  as  a  nation. 

Ariftotle  z  obferves,  Ou  ytx.%  OLTTQ^OI,  K.  r.  A.  That 
men  in  low  circumftances  did  not,  in  his  time,  afpire 
after  places  of  power  and  truft,  becaufe  they  were 
unprofitable,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  neglect  their 
own  private  affairs,  to  attend  on  the  public  ;  and  that 
men  of  fortune  only  could  properly  fill  thofe  employ- 
ments, becaufe  they  were  under  no  temptation  to 
plunder  their  country.  In  our  times,  who  have  no 
idea  of  ferving  the  public  for  nought,  we  fee  all  men, 
rich  and  indigent,  ftriving  who  fhall  obtain  the  greateft 
{hare  of  the  public  offices,  becaufe  they  are  all  lucrative, 
and  thofe  whofe  fortunes  are  the  largejl,  find  them 
ftill  too  fmall  for  their  extravagance,  which  produces 
the  continual  fcramble  we  fee. 

The  Polijh  noblefle  confider  their  votes,   for  king,- 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inhabitants   of  our  rotten 
boroughs  do  theirs  for  members  of  parliament,  that  is, 
as  part  of  their  fortune.     But  the  wickednefs  of  our 
electioneering  is  tenfold  beyond  that  of  the  Poles.    For 
it  is  no  great  matter  who  is  king  of  Poland -,    becaufe 
he  has  no  power  to  do  mifcbief;  whereas  our  parlia- 
ment has  a  power  fo  tranfcendent,  fays  j  udge  Black/tone, 
that  it  is  impoflibie  to  fix  its  limits.     Therefore,    to 
vote  for  a  candidate,  who  gives  a  bribe,   is  felling  our 
country  to  a  man,  who  has  proved  himfelf  a  knave, 

and 
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and   giving  him   power  to   do  infinite  mifchief,    for 
which  he  is  not  refponfible  or  punijhable. 

Bad  minifters,  in  our  times,  thruft  themfelves  into 
power  chiefly  with  a  defign  of  filling  their  pockets,  and 
.advancing  their  families  and  friends.  And  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  fuch  ample  opportunity 
for  them  to  gratify  their  exorbitant  defires.  It  is  uni- 
'verfally  allowed,  that  a  Britifi  miniftry  has  the  dif- 
pofal  offeveral  millions  annually  of  the  public  money. 
And  the  reader  may  judge  what  opportunity  there 
muft  be  for  them  to  chip  off  fragments  and  corners 
from  fuch  prodigious  maffes,  without  the  public's 
being  ever  acquainted  with  facts  in  fo  particular  a 
manner  as  to  convicl  a  minifter,  or  his  tools,  of  the 
plunder  they  have  committed. 

As  parliament  is  the  natural  check  upon  the  wicked 
meafures  of  kings  and  courts,  parliaments  muft  be 
managed  to  obtain  their  connivance  at  the  proceedings 
of  kings  and  courts.  Therefore  in  former  times  the 
court  not  being  pofTeffed  of  the  neceflary  funds, 
wke'edledj  or  bullied  them ;  now  they  make  ufe  of 
(what  they  think  the  furer  means,  viz.)  bribing  and 
buying  them.  And  our  minifters,  fince  the  revolu- 
tion, have  carried  this  liberal  art  fo  far,  as  to  ftudy 
no  other  fyftem  of  politics,  or  government,  than  finding 
put  proper  men  for  their  purpofe,  and  filling  the  houfe 
of  commons  with  them ;  and  the  whole  difference 
between  one  miniftry  and  another,  is  that  one  junto 
has  a  better  knack  at  managing  parliaments  than  another. 

The  chief  materials,  by  which  a  minifter  keeps  up 
an  afcendency  in  parliament,  are,  i.  The  prodigious 
fums  of  public  money,  of  which  he  has  the  difpofal. 
2.  The  innumerable  places  in  the  cuftoms,  excife, 
felt-duty,  &c.  and  in  the  navy,  army  and  church, 

the 
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the  greatcft  part  of  which  are  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
minifler. 

Latter  times  have  thrown  into  the  miniflerial  fcale 
a  weight  unknown  to  former  ages  ;  I  mean  the  national 
debt.  The  anxiety  of  the  public  creditors,  the  propri- 
etors of  the  funds,  about  public  credit,  is  a  powerful 
caufe  of  their  {hewing  a  reluctance  again  ft  all  propofals 
for  falutary  alterations,  or  rejloratlons.  But  their  rea- 
fonings  on  this  fubjecl  are  not  founder  than  it  would 
be  for  the  inhabitant  of  a  crazy  building  to  oppofe  all 
repairs,  and  to  infifl,  that  the  befl  way  for  preventing 
his  manfion  from  coming  in  ruins  upon  his  head,  is  to 
let  it  fall.  Of  which  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  revenue  of  the  civil  ///?,  which  is  nominally 
8oo,oco  /.  per  annum,  but,  by  means  of  a  demand 
from  time  to  time  of  half  a  million  to  pay  off  its  pre- 
tended deficiencies  or  debts,  is  really  near  a  million 
(in  the  laft  reign  it  often  exceeded  a  million)  muft 
throw  a  prodigious  power  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
have  the  difpofal  of  it. 

A  million  per  annum  would  maintain  200  dukes,  at 
5000 /.  a  year  each,  or  250  earls  at  4000  a  year  each, 
•cr  1000  gentlemen  at  iooo/.  a  year  each.  It  would 
fupport  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  to  the 
inconceivable  advantage  of  the  public,  &c. 

But  the  civil  lift  revenue  is  not  reckoned  above  one 
third  part  of  what  a  minifler  has  in  his  difpofal.  It 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that  a  minifler  has 
great  influence  in  parliament.  If  one  confiders  into 
how  many  purfes,  of  100  guineas  each,  the  prodigi- 
ous fum  of  three  millions  may  be  divided,  at  firft 
glance  one  would  conclude,  that  a  minifter  could  give 
fuch  a  purfe  to  every  man  upon  the  ifland. 

The  royal  prerogative  has  been  greatly  curtailed 
fince  3  Car.  I.  the  date  of  the  petition  of  right. 

Star- 
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Star-chamber,  and  high  commiflion  court  aboliihed, 
with  martial  law,  and  the  prince's  power  of  levying 
taxes  without   parliament ;   difufe  of  the  foreft  laws  ; 
abolition   of  military  tenures,  purveyance,   and  pre- 
emption ;  the  eftablifhment  of  the  habeas  corpus  act ; 
the  act  for  frequent  parliaments ;   the  affertion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  by  the  bill  of  rights,  and  act 
of  fettlement ;  the  exclufion  of  certain  dependents  on 
the  crown  from  feats  in  parliament  ;  the  independency 
of  the  judges  ;   the  reftraining  of  the  king's  pardon 
from  being  pleaded  to  parliamentary  impeachments  ; 
the  dependency  of  the  crown  on   parliament,  by  its 
being  ftripped  of  its  antient  properties,  &c. — thefe, 
and  other  entrenchments  on  the  regal  power  and  pre- 
rogative would  feem  fufficient  to  clip   the  wings  of 
kings,  and  minifters,  and  to  fecure  the  ftate  againft 
the  innumerable  evils  of  corruption.     But  what  avail 
thefe  feeming  enlargements  of  our  liberties,  if  we  con- 
fider  (as  even  judge  Black/lone  a  himfelf,  no  unreafon- 
able  complainer,  obferves)   that  though  the  appearance 
of  court-power  is  taken  away,   the  reality  remains, 
and    is  perhaps  greater  than   under  Jam.  I.   only  it 
fhews  itfelf  now  in  the  milder  and  lefs  itartling  (haps 
of  influence,  inftead  of  that  odious  and   formidable 
one,  of  prerogative ; — an  influence,  however,  to  con-. 
fiderate  minds  not  the  lefs  dreaded  on  account  of  its 
apparent  gentlenefs.     Let  it  be  confidered,  that  our 
monarch's  revenues  being  fettled  for  life,   a  rapacious 
and  corrupt  court  (for  what  do  men  generally  pro- 
pofe  by  going  into  court,  but  filling  their  pockets  ?) 
has  the  difpofing  of  the  greater!  part  of  a  million  a 
year,  civil  lift  revenue.     Let  it  be  confidered,  what 
a  multitude  of  officers  created  by,  and  removeable  at 
2  the 
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the  pleafure  of  the  court,  are  employed  in  raifing  10 
millions  a  year  in  taxes,    cuftoms,  excifes  ;  commif- 
fioners,  and    innumerable    officers  in   every    port  of 
the  kingdom,  nay  at  every  creek  into  which  a  fmug- 
gling  boat  can  be  thruft ;   cOmmiffioners  of  excife,  and 
their  numerous  fubalterns,  in  every  inland   diftricr, ; 
poflmafters,    and    their  fervants  in  every   town,   and 
upon  every  public  road  ;   commiflioners  of  ftamps,  and 
diftributors ;   officers   of  the   falt-duty;    furveyors    of 
houfes  and  windows ;   receivers  of  land-tax  y  mana* 
gers  of  lotteries  ;   commiilioners  of  hackney-coaches  5 
befides  frequent  accidental  opportunities  of  conferring 
favours,  as  by  preference  in  Ioans9  fubfcriptions,  tickets^ 
remittance  of  public  money,  &c.  which  attaches  thofe 
mod,  whofe  attachment  is  the  moft  defireable  to  the 
court,  I  mean,   the  opulent,  and  leading  part  of  the 
people;   to  which   add  the    prodigious   influence  the 
court  gains  by  having  the  power  of  officering  an  army 
of  above  forty  thoufand  men  ;    to  fay  nothing  of  the 
formidable  force  of  fuch  a  body  of  difciplined  men 
again  ft  a  flock  of  fheep,  I  mean   the  kelpltfs  people. 
This  dreadful  army,  the  court-fycophants  pretend  is 
kept  up  only  from  year  to  year  :    but  it  is  univerfally 
looked  upon  as  on  a  footing  equally  certain  with  the 
army  in    France.     Accordingly  gentlemen    bring    up 
their  fons  as  regularly  to  the  army,  as  to  the  church* 
Thefe  fcrty  thoufand  men  are  paid  by  the  court^  raffed 
by  the  court  ^  officered   by  the  court  ^   commanded  by 
the  court.     Add  to  all  this,   that  the  court  mull  hays 
innumerable  ways   of  mifapplying  the   public   money 
to  the   purpofes   of  gaining  undue  influence,    which 
even  the  moft  faithful  and  upright  parliament  could  not 
detcft.     And  what  then  muft  be  the  cafe,    if  v/e  fup- 
pofe  parliament  itfelf  (the  only  conftitutional  check  on 
a  corrupt  court)  z  Jbarer  in  the  plunder  of  the  people, 
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and  therefore  interefted  to  conceal,  or  connive  at    the 
ravages  made  by  a  profligate  court. 

6  As  we  have  annually  increafed  our  funds  and  our 
4  taxes,  we  have  annually  increafed  the  power  of  the 

*  crown,  and   thefe  funds   and  taxes  being  eftablifhed 

*  and   laid  for  perpetuity,   or   for  terms  equivalent  to 
4  perpetuity  in  the  fenfe  here  intended,  this  increafe  of 
4  power   muft  not  only  continue,   but  ftill  increafe,   as 
4  long  as  this  fyftem  of  ceconomy  fubfifts.     How  this 
4  increafe  of  power  arifes  from  the  increafe  of  funds 
4  and  taxes,  and  the  influence  of  the  crown  grows  in 
4  proportion   to   the  burthen  on  the  people,   heavier; 
4  hath  been  explained  fo  much   in   the  debates   on  a 
4  late   deteftable  occafion'  \_Walpdis  excife   fcheme] 
4  that  the  lefs   needs  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjecl:  here. 

*  If  we   confider   in  the  increafe  of  taxes,   nrfr,    the 
4  increafe  of  officers,  by  which  a  vaft  number  of  new 
4  dependants  on  the  crown  are  creeled  in  every  part 
4  of  the  kingdom,  (dependents  as  numerous,  and  cer- 
4  tainly    more    prevalent,    than   all  the    tenants    and 
4  wards  of  the  crown  were  antiently)    and,   fecondlv, 

*  the  power  given  to  the  treafury  and  other  inferior 
4  officers,  on  account   of  thefe    taxes,    which  are  at 
4  leaft  as  great  and  as  grievous  in  this  free  government 
4  of  ours,  as  any  that  are  exercifed  in  the  moft  arbi- 
c  trary  government  on  the  fame  occafions ;  if  we  con- 
c  fider  this  alone,   v/e  jfhall  find  reafon  fufHcient  to 
4  conclude  that,  although  the  power  of  prerogative  was 
4  more  open  and  more  noify  in  its  operations,  yet  the 

*  power  thus  acquired   is   more   real  and  may  prove 

*  more  dangerous,  for  this   very  reafon,   becaufe  it  is 
4  more  covered  and  mcrefilent.     That  men-  began  to 

4  fee,  very  foon  after  the  revolution,  the  danger  arif- 

5  ing  from  hence  to  our  conftitution,  as  I  faid  above, 
4  is  moft  certain.     No  lefs  than  feven  acts  were  made 

VOL.  I.  T  «  in 
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*  in  king  William's  reign  to  prevent  undue  influence 
c  on  elections  ;  and  one  of  the  acts,  as  I  remember, 

*  for  I  have  it  not  before  me,  is  grounded  on  this  fact, 

*  that  the   officers  of  the  excife  had  frequently,    by 

*  threats  and  promifes,  prevailed  on  electors,  and  abfo- 

*  lutely  debarred  them  of  the  freedom  of  voting.    What 
c  hath   been  done,   or  attempted,  fmce  that  time,   in 

*  the  fame  views,  and  what  hath  been  done,  or  at- 
'  tempted,  both  in  the  reign  of  king  Will,  and  fmce, 

*  to  prevent  an  undue  influence  on  the  elected,  as 

*  well  as  on  the   electors,   1    need   not   recapitulate. 

*  They  are  matters  of  frefh  date,  and  enough  known. 

*  Upon  the  whole,   this  change  in  the  ftate  and  pro- 

*  perty  of  the  public  revenue  hath  made  a  change  in 
e  our  conftitution  not  yet,  perhaps,  attended  to  fuf- 
'  ficiently ;    but  fuch  an  one,    however,  as    deferves 
c  our  utmoft  attention,   fmce  it  gives  a  power   «»- 
c  known  in  former  times  to   one  of  the  three  eftates, 

*  and  fmce  public    liberty  is  not  guarded  againft  the 
c  dangers  that  may  arife  from  this  power,  as  it  was, 

*  and    now   is  more  than   ever,  againft  the  dangers 

*  which  arife  from  the  powers  formerly  poflefTed  or 
e  claimed  by  the  crown  a.' 

c  That  the  bufmefs  of  moft  kingdoms   has   been 

D 

4  ill   managed,   proceeds   from   this ;    it    imports    the 

*  lower  rank  of  men  only,   and  the  people  (whofe  cries 
c  feldom  reach  the  prince,  till  it  is  too  late,  and  till 
c  all  is  paft   remedy)   that  matters  fhould  be  frugally 
e  ordered,  becaufe  taxes  rnurl  arife   from  their  fweat 
c  and  labour.      But  the  great  ones,  who  heretofore 

*  have  had  the  prince's  ear  and  favour,  or  who  hoped 
:  to  have   him   in   their  pofTeflion,  were  fwayed    by 

*  another  fort  of  intereft  5    they  like  profufion,  as  hav- 
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*  ing  had  a  profpeft  to  be  gainers  by    it,  they  can 
t  eafily  fet  their  account  even  with  the  ft  ate  ;  a  fmall 

*  charge   upon   their  land  is   more  than  balanced  by  a 
(  great  place ,   or  a  large  pen/ion  V 

See  the  lord  keeper  North's  account  of  abufes  in 
the  conduct  and  difpofal  of  the  public  money  in  the 
time  of  king  Ch.  II.  b  Thofe  who,  in  our  times, 
are  the  conductors  of  the  fame  kind  of  dirty  work, 
may  compare  the  modern  ingenious  \7ays  and  means 
with  thofe  of  their  worthy  predeceflbrs. 

Among  others,  pretended   want  of  money  in  the 
treafury,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  giving  an 
exorbitant   price  for  necefiaries.     Lending  the  crown 
at  8  per  cent,  money   which    was   raifed  at  5  and  6. 
Paying  with   the  public  money,  pretending  it  to  be 
private,  and  taking  intereft.     Depreciating  the  pub- 
lic debts  and  funds,   buying  them  of  the  holders  at 
half  their  worth,  and  afterwards  by  intereft  getting 
them  paid  in  full.     Pretending  to  give  up  all  power 
in  recommending  to  places  for  a  confideration,  and 
then  infifting  on  recommending  ftill,  and  fo  getting 
both  ways.     Roiling  over  lories  upon   the  crown,  or 
public,  while  the  gain  was  to  fink  into  private  poc- 
kets.   A  father  flopping  a  large  fum  in  his  own  hand, 
which  was  to  have  been   paid   the   public  creditors. 
Before  he  can  be  brought  to  account,  he  dies.     The 
money  finks  into  the  pocket  of  his  heir.     He  obtains  a 
pardon  of  all  his  father's  debts.     Grofs  frauds  in  office 
.found  out.     Then  new  offices  and   falaries  fet  up  as 
checks.     The  new  prove  as  great  knaves  as  the  old, 
and   form  a  fcheme   of  collufion  and  mutual  under- 
handing.     But  the  public  pays  for  all,  and  the  power 
of  the  court  is  ftrengthened.     An  old  placeman  begs 
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leave  to  fell.     Pockets  the  money,   and  by  and    byr 
through  intereft,  gets  a  new  place  gratis.      Extrava- 
gant men  fquander  their  own   money  in  their  public 
employments    of    embaffadors,    governors,    &c.    and 
charge  the  public  with   more  than  they  have  really 
{pent,  while   what  they  really    fpent    was    10   times 
more    than    neceflary.      The    buftnefs  of  old   offices 
transferred  to  new  :    but  the  profits  of  the  old  ftiil 
kept  up,  though  become  fmecures.     An  old  fervant 
of  the  public  retires  upon  a  penfion.     He  who  fuc- 
ceeds    him,    by   intereft,    gets   it  continued    to  hinu 
Another  gets  an  addition  to  his  falary,  and  then  fells 
his  place  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  coft  him,  and 
fo  an  additional  load  is  laid   on  the  public  :   for  the 
addition  mufl  be  continued,  becaufe  the   place   was 
bought..     An  annual    fum   is  granted  by    the  public 
for  a  public  ufe,  as  keeping  up  a  harbour,  or  the  like. 
A  private  man,  by  intereft^  gets  a  grant  of  the  jobb  ; 
the  public   concern  is  neglected,,  and  the  public  poc- 
ket   picked.       Crown  lands  perpetually  begged    and 
given  away  to   ftrengthen  the  court   intereft.     The- 
crown  conftantly  kept  in  debt,  and  parliament  foli- 
cited  to   pay  thofe  debts   occafioned   merely    by  the 
voracity  of  the  court.     Commanders  of  fleets  order  a 
fuperfluous  quantity  of  ftores.     By  collufion  between 
them  and  the  ftore-mafters,   this  fuperfluous  quantity 
is  fold  again  to  the  king,  and  the  money  funk  in  their 
pockets.     Someiimes  the  ftore-mafters   gave  receipts 
for  more  than  was  received  into  the  king's  ftores,   and 
the  money  was  divided  among  the  plunderers.     The 
king's  works  done  by  the  day,    whereas  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  by  the  great.     Money  pretended  to  be 
coined  gratis.     Lifts  of  large  fums  newly  coined  pro- 
duced.    But  the  contrivance  was  to  make  the  pieces 
unequal,  and  then  the  too  heavy  pieces  were  carried 

back 
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back  to   the   mint,  and   the   profit   funk   in  private 
pockets,  &c. 

Secret  fervict  is  a  huge  cloke  thrown  over  an  im~ 
menfe  fcene  of  corruption  ;  and  under  this  cloke  we 
muft  not  peep.  Our  court-men  tell  us,  there  muft 
be  large  fums  expended  in  this  way,  and  thofe  fums 
cannot  be  accounted  for  ;  becaiife  the  feyi.lies  done 
for  them  muft  never  be  known.  But  we  find,  that  the 
commons,  A.  D.  1708,  addreffed  queen  Anne  for 
accounts  of  penfions  paid  for  fecret  fervice  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  or  to  any  perfons  in  truft  for 
them  ;  and  that  '  the  queen  ordered  faid  account  to 

*  be  laid  before  the  houfe  V 

Contracts  are  a  great  fund  of  ministerial  influence. 
It  is  well  known,  that  our  miniftry  do  not  accept  the 
moft  reafinable  offer;  but  the  offer  which  is  made 
by  thofe,  who  have  the  greateft  parliamentary  intereft  ; 
•and  that  in  war  time,  every  man,  VJ\\Q>  furnijhes  for  the 
government^  is  enriched;  in  France  the  contrary  ;  which 
fhews,  that  we  manage  our  public  money  much  vuorfe 
than  the  French  miniftry  do  theirs.  In  the  Jate  war  it 
is  notorious,  that  .feveral  of  our  purveyors  and  commtffa- 
ries  got  eftates  fufficient  to  fet  them  up  for  earls  and 
dukes.  But  as  Burnet  b  fays,  c  the  regard,  that  is 
•*  fhewn  to  members  of  parliament  among  us,  caufes 

*  that  few  abv.fes  can  be  inquired  into,  or  dlfcovered* 

As  to  lotteries,  if  *  a  minifter  has  it  in  his  power 
<  to  give  the  fubfcription  -of  4  or  500  lottery  tickets 

*  every   year    to  fmgle  members,    he  has  an  annual 
c  means  of  .bribing  the  houfe  without  danger  of  detec- 

*  tion  c/     It  was  alledged   in  the  houfe  of  commons 
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by  Mr.  Seymour  ,  that  in  the  lottery  of  1769,  20,000 
tickets  had  been  difpofed  of  to  ?nembers  of  parliament^ 
which  fold  for  near  2/.  premium  each  a.  This  was 
a  fcramble  of  40,000  /.  among  the  members  at  one 
dam.  We  need  not  wonder,  that  lotteries  are  a 
favourite  fpecies  of  ways  and  means.  Mr.  Seymour  ', 
A.  D.  1771?  moved,  that  the  names  of  the  fubfcribers 
to  the  then  prefent  lottery  fhould  be  laid  before  the 
ho  ufe. 

In  a  committee  on  the  lottery-bill,  Mr.  Carnival 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  any 
member's  having  more  than  20  tickets,  in  his  own 
name  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  had  fubfcribed  for  more, 
fhould  refund  into  the  exchequer  the  fums  fo  gained 
by  them  b.  He  obferved,  that  200  annual  tickets  put 
400  /.  a  year  into  the  pocket  of  a  member,  which  is 
better  than  800  /.  a  year  by  a  place-,  becaufe  it  did 
not  e.xpofe  him  to  the  expence  of  being  re-clefied^ 
nor  to  expence,  or  duty,  attending  the  place  [for  feme 
places  are  not  fmecuresj. 


A  P.   n. 

Of  Corruption  in  Elections* 

U  R  courtly  gentlemen  labour  to  perfuade  us, 
that  parliamentary  corruption  has  never  been 
that  formidable  evil  our  patriots  have  reprefented  it. 
Facts  are  flubborn.  They  will  fpeak  ;  and  they  will 
not  always  fpeak  as  pur  fleek  courtiers  would  wifh 
tfiern.  If  they  will  fpeak,  let  them  fpeak.  Magna 
Veritas,  tt  prxvalebit* 

r-'f'  ,.'";     JaO     -    Mini- 
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Minifterial  artifice,  for  corrupting  parliaments,  has 
been  applied  in  two  ways,  i.  To  over-ruling  elections, 
and  2.  To  byaffing  the  votes  of  members  in  the  bottfe. 

To  fhew  the  good  people  of  Britain  how  their  great 
and  weighty  concerns  are  managed,  I  will  give  a  brief 
account  of  fome  remarkable  controverted  eleftions, 
and  faas  relating  to  that  fubjed,  which  have  occurred 
to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading,  with  refteaions. 

<  The  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament'  (fays  the 
brave  Lucas  of  Ireland)  c  is  infinitely  the  moft  impor- 
tant that  can  devolve  upon  a  fubjeft  a.'  Mr.  Locke  b 
ranks  it  among  thofe  breaches  of  truft  in  the  exe- 
cutive magiftrate,  which  amount  to  a  dtffolution  of 
government,  '  if  he  employs  the  force,  treafure,  and 

<  offices  of  the  fociety  to  corrupt  the  reprefentativesy 
«  or   openly  to  pre-engage  the  electors,  and  prefcribe 
«  what    manner    of    perfons    fhall    be   chofen.      To 

<  regulate  candidates  and  electors,  and  new  model  the 
«  ways  of  eleftion,  what  is  it,  but  to  cut  up  t\&  govern- 
«  ment  by  the  roots,  and  poifon  the  very  fountain  of 

4  public  fecurity.' 

<  Some  call  the  attendance  in  parliament  a  burden^ 

fays   Sir  Thomas  Littleton  c.     <  If  it  be  a  burden,   it  is 

<  fuch  a  burden  as  fome  men  fpend  a  great  part  of  their 
c  eftates  for,  as  if  it  was  a  privilege.3 

In  modern  times,  every  body  is  rufhing  into  the 
houfe  of  commons.  In  former  days,  it  was  a  pri- 
vilege to  be  exempted  from  the  burden  of  being 
-elected,  or  contributing  to  the  wages  of  members  d. 
Does  not  this  fa&  alone  demonftrate,  that  thofe 

T  4  who 
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who  ftrive  to  get  into  the  houfe,  intend  the  filling 
of  their  pockets  merely  ?  It  was  as  much,  and 
more,  an  honour  to  be  in  parliament  in  former  times, 
than  in  ours  ;  but  it  was  not  fo  lucrative.  Does  any 
man  buy  without  a  view  of  Jelling  ?  And  how  are 
the  buyers  of  feats  in  parliament  to  re-imburfe  them- 
felves ;  but  cut  of  the  plunder  of  a  wretched  and 
almoil  bankrupt  nation  ?  '  D — n  you  and  your  in- 
<•  {truclions  too,'  (faid  a  worthy  member  in  anfwer 
to  his  conftituents  recommending  to  his  attention  the 
public  intereft)  c  I  have  bought  you,  and  I  will  fell 
*  you,  by  G — .' 

Candidates  for  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons  pretend 
that  they  lay  out  their  thoufands  in  electioneering,  in 
order  to  obtain — not  a  place  or  a  penfion- — -but  honour, 
and  an  opportunity  of  ferving  their  country.  But  do 
they  feriouily  expect  any  man  to  believe  this,  who  fees 
them  trampling  upon  honour  and  honefty,  bribing, 
gambling;,  rooking  ?  Is  that  honour  worthy  of  the 
name,  which  is  got  by  the  moft  difnonourable  means  ? 
Is  it  ferving  our  country  to  debauch  our  country? 
When  thole  men  get  into  the  alTc  bly  of  legislators, 
what  do  they  for  their  country  ?  What  grievances  have 
been  redrejfcdby  the  innumerable  multitude  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  who  have,  fmce  the  revolution, 
obtained  feats  in  the  houfe  by  unwarrantable  means  ? 
What  greater  grievance  can  be  imnp-ined  than  the  con- 

Cr  -'  *   O  O 

tinuance  of  this  ruinous  practice  ?  I  fay  nothing  of 
damnation^  as  a  confequence  of  debauching  a  whole 
people,  and  promoting  the  intereft  of  the  enemy  of 
mankind  in  the  world  ;  though  I  might  fay,  that  our 
bribing  candidates  ought,  upon  every  prudential  prin- 
ciple, to  be  abfolutely  certain  that  no  fuch  confequence 
can  follow  ;  and  that  either  there  is  no  future  ftate,  or 
that  men  are  not  accountable  for  their  actions,  and 

that 
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that  their  moral  characters  are  (as  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  teach)  entirely  indifferent  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  univerfe.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

"James  I.  at  his  acceilion  propofed,  thar  undue 
elections  and  returns  (hould  be  punifhed  by  fine.  For 
grofs  and  wilful  neglect,  the  place  to  forfeit  its  liber- 
ties to  the  crown  ;  and  every  perfon  fitting  contrary  to 
law,  to  be  fined  and  imprifoned  a.  He  directs  the 
electors  what  fort  of  members  to  chufe,  and  threatens 
them  with  lofs  of  their  privileges  in  cafe  of  difobedi- 
ence.  Never  done  before  b.  He  advifes  the  electors 
of  the  counties  for  the  new  parliament,  A.  D.  1620, 
to  chufe  only  fuch  gentlemen  as  are  guides  and  lights 
of  their  own  countries  ;  men,  who  led  honeft  and 
exemplary  Irves ;  no  bankrupts^  or  difcontented  per. 
fons,  who  want  to  fifh  in  troubled  waters.  The 
bad  effect  of  chufing  unfit  perfons,  he  fays,  is  vifible, 
as  bankrupt  and  needy  men  will  defire  long  parliaments 
for  their  own  protection  c. 

In  the  directions  to  the  electors  of  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  there  are  fome  very  good  advices,  and  ufeful 
for  all  times,  as  to  choofe  c  men  of  parts,  courage, 

*  and   exprefiion,  profefTors  of  religion,  exact    in  all 

*  duties,  holy  towards  God,  and  juit  towards  all  men, 

*  free    from  covetoufnefs,   opprefTion,   and  partiality ; 

*  not  dependent  :   for  fuch  cannot  be  theirs  farther  than 
c  another  will  permit.     To  chufe  fuch  as  have  eftates 

*  in  their  counties,  not  fuch  as  are  to  get  eftates  by 
.*  their  country's  ruin  ;   fuch  as  have  been  oppofers  of 

*  illegal  taxes,  not  thofe  who  have  received  the  public 

«  money* 
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*  money,  and  given  no  account;  to  judge  of  candi- 
c  dates  by  their  lives  and  practices,  &c. a' 

However  the  Walpole  family  has  acted,  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole  writes   well  on   this  fubject,  as  follows  :   *  I 

*  hear,  that  clifTatisfaction  and  diflentions  have  arifen 

*  among  you,  and  that  a  warm  conteft  is  expected,  and 

*  I  dread  to  fee  in  the  uncorrupted  town  of  Lynne  what 

*  has  fpread  too   fatally  in  other  places,  and  what  I 

*  fear  will  end  in  the  ruin  cf  this  constitution    and 

*  country,'  &c.     And  afterwards,    4  My  votes   have 
c  neither  be  n  dictated  by  favour  nor  influence,  but  by 

*  the  principles  on  which  the  revolution  was  founded 

*  — the  principles  to  which  the  town  of  Lynne  has  ever 

*  adhered,  and  by   which  my  father  commenced  and 

*  clofed  his  venerable  life  V 

The  Irijh  parliament  has  lately,  A.  D.  1768,  made 
ibme  good  refolutions,  fuch  as,  That  the  election-oath 
ought  to  be  adminiftred  to  the  candidate,  not  the 
elector  j  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  guzzling  at 
elections. 

Judge  Black/tone  very  juftly  regrets  the  ignorance  of 
the  common  law,  which  appears  in  many  members  of 
parliament.  Men  are  prepared  for  all  other  employ- 
ments by  being  previoufly  qualified  5  but  a  country 
fox-hunter  thrufts  himfelf  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  pur  is  naturalibus.  He  knows,  that,  generally  fpcak- 
ing,  there  will  be  nothing  required  of  him,  but  to  take 
care,  that  he  do  not  (like  Sir  Francis  Wronghead  in 
the  play)  cry  No,  when  he  fhould  have  cried  Aye. 

*  Let  it  ever  be  remembered,   and   ferioufly   con- 

*  fidered,  that  every  county,  or  borough,  when  they 

c  choofe 
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«  choofe  their  members,  put  into  their  hands  no  lefs 
6  than  the  keys  of  all  their  treafure  j  and  not  all  their 
*  treafure  only,  but  the  property  of  every  man  in  the 
c  Britijh  empire ;  out  of  which  they  can  take  what 
e  they  will,  and  when  they  will,  and  as  fuch  are  a 
e  very  defirable  partnerfhip  for  a  king  V 

A  humorous  writer  in  one  of  the  news-papers  pro- 
pofed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  general  election, 
that  as  it  is  vain  to  think  of  excluding  bribery,  it 
might  be  a  confiderable  improvement,  if  we  were  to 
lay  afide,  at  every  general  election,  all  canvafiing, 
eating,  drinking,  kitting  voters  wives  and  daughters,, 
quarrelling  and  idlenefs,  and  that  the  people  fhould  O-Q 
on  with  their  bufmefs  as  ufual,  till  the  very  day  came. 
That  an  act  ihould  be  made  abolifhing  all  the  laws  in 
being  againft  corruption  at  elections,  and  that  from 
and  after  fuch  a  day,  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  the  con- 
tefting  candidates  to  go  to  the  place  of  election  with 
purfes  of  guineas  in  their  hands,  and  fairly  purchafe 
the  voters,  openly  bidding  againft  each  other  as  at  an 
auction. 

We  have  an  election-oath,  by  which  every  elector 
if  called  upon,  is  obliged  to  fwear*  that  he  has  re- 
ceived nothing  for  his  vote.  But  the  intention  of  it 
(though  it  were  likely  to  be  otherwife  ufeful)  is  moft 
commonly  defeated  by  the  candidates  agreeing  to  wave 
the  ceremony.  Who  can  give  a  reafon  why  every 
member  is  not  at  his  rirft  entrance  into  the  houfe  obliged, 
at  the  hazard  of  the  punimment  of  perjury,  to  fwear, 
that  he  has  taken  no  Illegal  fteps  to  gain  his  election, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  feflion,  that  he  has  not  been 
influenced  by  the  court  or  miniftry  in  any  one  vote  he 
Jias  given  ? 
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In  the  year  1754,  Sir  J.  Barnard  moved  the  houfe 
or'  commons  for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  which  obliges 
electors  to  take  the  bribery-oath.  Experience  proves, 
he  faid,  the  inutiiity  of  the  oath,  for  preventing  bri- 
bery, and  fhev/s,  that  it  only  opens  a  door  for  perjury. 
The  motion  was  over-ruled  a. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  many  prime  miniflers,  lords, 
and  others,  defirous  of  having  influence  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  have,  to  evade  the  act  9  Anne^  furnifhed 
candidates  with  mock  qualifications  to  be  returned  after 
their  election.  And  thole  wretches  have  folemnly 
fworn,  upon  the  ftrength  of  a  bit  of  paper  to  be  given 
up  next  ctr-ff  that  they  were  pofieiled  of  eftates  of 
600  /.  a  year  for  ///>,  clear  of  all  incumbrance,  while 
they  were  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thoufands  of 
pounds,  worfe  than  nothing.,  and  only  hoped  to  repair 
their  ruined  fortunes  by  proftituting  their  votes  to  a 
villainous  minifter. 

If  a  borough  choofe  him,  not  undone.  Pope. 

We  find,  the  myftery  of  iniquity  began  early  to 
work.  Edw.  III.  crowned,  A.  D.  1327,  endeavoured 
to  pack  the  parliament,  that  he  might  obtain  the 
larger  fupplies.  He  puts  the  flieriffs  and  other  place- 
men upon  influencing  elections.  The  knights  of  the 
fhires  infift,  that  this  abufe  be  redrefied  b. 

Sheriffs  were  tampered  with  to  make  falfe  returns 
of  members,  under  Rich.  II.  c  The  commons  begun 
to  be  of  confequence.  And  the  king's  having  few 
places,  penfions,  contracts,  lotteries,  military  offices, 
&c,  to  beftow,  they  had  no  byafs  to  draw  them  afide 
2  from 
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from  their  country*  intereft,  and  therefore  were  trou* 
bhfome  to  the  court. 

Rich.  II.  changed  all  the  fberiffs  in  the  kingdom  to 
have  a  parliament  to  his  mind,  and  the  mayors  and 
magiftrates  in  cities  and  boroughs  a.  Such  is  the 
fatal  power  of  kings  !  It  is  erroneoufly  remarked  by 
hiftorians,  that  this  was  they?r/?  inftance  of  the  court's 
tampering  with  elections,  and  proved  Richard's  ruin. 
It  could  not  have  been  done  by  direct  bribery  in  thofe 
times,  when  there  were  few  places,  &c.  And  the 
grants  of  forfeited  eftates,  crown  lands,  purfes  of  mo- 
ney, &c.  would  go  but  a  fhort  way.  *  It  is  impof- 
c  fible'  (fays  Rapm  b)  6  that  a  free- fpiri ted  nation 

*  fhould  fee  their  liberties  in  the  hands  of  a  fetof  men, 

*  whom  themfelves  have  not  freely  chofen,  without 

*  defiring  to  be  freed  from  fuch  an  oppreffion.' 

The  court  propofed  c  to  call  a  parliament,  A.  D. 
4  1387,  the  election  whereof  fliould  be  fo  managed, 
4  that  the  members  fhould  be  all  at  the  king's  [Rich. 
'  II.]  direction.'  But,  in  thofe  days  they  had  not 
the  means  of  electioneering.  Accordingly  little  or 
nothing  was  done  c. 

Rich.  II.  and  all  our  tyrants  (I  wi(h  I  could  fay 
only  tyrants)  fmce,  have  broke  into  the  freedom  of 
cleft'ion,  and  of  voting.  If  this  does  not  {hew  the 
importance  of  an  independent  parliament,  nothing 

will. 

A  fheriff  was  fined  and  imprifoned,  A.  D.  1401, 
for  a  falfe  return  of  a  member  for  Rutland  d. 

Hen.  VIII.  was  freed  from  the  debt  of  a  loan,  with- 
out payment  made,  by  a  bill  in  parliament,  which 
bill  is  faid,  by  Hall,  to  have  been  obtained  by  corrupt 

means. 
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means.  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  art  was  ufed  in 
making  elections  for  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  Henry's  divorce. 

A  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  whofe  name  is  not 
mentioned  a,  takes  notice  of  a  certain  duke's  having 
endeavoured  to  influence  an  election,  before  the  time 
of  Phil,  and  Mary^  and  of  a  counfellor  at  law  in  their 
time,  who  had  made  an  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
but  was  difappointed.  He  wifhes  all  the  electors  of 
his  time  (A.  D.  1571.)  were  as  (launch. 

In  the  worft  times,  parliamentary  corruption  has 
prevailed  the  moft.  c  All  forts  of  artifices,  frauds, 
*  and  violences  were  ufed  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  for 
'  making  parliaments.'  All  the  magiftrates  in  cities 
and  counties  were  changed  from  protefhmt  to  popifh. 
Falfe  returns  made,  and  allowed  by  a  popifli  parlia- 
ment b.  Queen  Mary  exprefly  ordered  the  HierifFs 
to  return  papifts  c. 

Tho.  Long,  returned  member  for  Wejlbury^  Wilts  ^ 
A.  D.  15/15  was  f°  weak  a  man,  that  the  houfe, 
wondering,  how  he  came  to  be  elected,  queflioned 
him  upon  it;  and  found,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  foul  fact  ,  having  bribed  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
and  one  Watts.,  with  no  lefs  a  fum  than  \L  The 
houfe  ordered  MefT.  mayor  and  Watts  to  be  fent  for 
in  cuftody,  and  to  return  the  wages  of  iniquity,  like 
honeftmen;  and  fined  the  corporation  20 /.  but  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  matter  afterwards  d. 

A.  D.  1604,  under  Jam.  I.  there  was  a  famous  con- 
tefted  election  between  Goodwin  and  Fortefcue,  for  the 
county  of  Bucks.  Goodwin  was  declared,  in  the  houfe 

of 
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of  commons,  duly  elected.     The  lords  defired  a  con- 
ference.    The  commons  were  ftartled  at  this  inter- 
poution.     The  lords   laid  it  upon    the   king.     The 
commons  begged  the  king  to  be  tender  of  their  pri- 
vileges.    The  king  infifts  on  their  holding  a  confe- 
rence with  the  judges,  if  they  would  not  with  the 
lords.     The  commons  remonilrate.     The  king  proves 
(in  character)  obftinate.     The  commons,  with  much 
reluctance,  yield.     Goodwin  {hews  himfelf  willing  to 
drop  his  pretenfions.     His  election  was  held  void  by 
the  clerk  of  the  crown,  becaufe  he  was  an  outlay/. 
The  commons  decline  giving  the  lords  any  account 
of  their   proceedings,  but  propofed  to  fend   meffages 
to   the   king ;     who,    in    fact,    had  no  more    to    da 
with   the    matter,     than    the    lords  a.       The    com- 
mons   faid,    the  proceedings   could  not  now   be  re- 
verfed.     They    produced  a  precedent,   27  Eliz.  of  a 
bill  brought  down  from  the  lords,  and  rejected  at  the 
firft  reading.     The  lords  afked  why  the  determination 
of  the  houfe  could  not  be  reverfed.     The  commons 
did  not  hold  themfelves  obliged  to  anfwer  that  quef- 
tion  ;  which  was  the  reafon  of  their  refufmg  the  con- 
ference ;    though   they  declared  themfelves    ready    to 
confer   with  the   lords  on  any  proper  fubject  which 
might  arife,  where  their  privilege  was  not  concerned. 
The  lords  fent  again  to  the  houfe,  that  the  king  thought 
himfelf  concerned,  that  there  fhould  be  a  conference. 
The  reafon  of  the  king's  interefting  himfelf  fo  par- 
ticularly in  this  election,  was,  his  thinking  his  direction 
(which  he  had  no   right  to  give  in  an   authoritative 
manner,  though  undoubtedly  it  was  found  advice)  not 
to  elect  any  outlaw,  was  defpifed,  in  the  houfe's  de- 
claring Goodwin  duly  elected.     The  commons,  ftarded 

at 
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at  the  king's  infifting,  confult  what  is  to  be  done.  At 
laft  they  propofe  to  wait  on  the  king  next  day.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fpeaker,  and  many  members,  attend  the 
king.  The  fpeaker  informs  the  king,  that  Goodwin's 
election  was  duly  carried  on,  and  confequently  For- 
tefeue's  void.  That  the  outlawries  againft  Good-win 
were  only  for  debt ;  and  that  he  had  fat  unqueftioned 
in  feveral  parliaments  fmce  the  outlawry  had  pafled 
upon  him  ;  and  that,  befides,  it  was  not  ftriclly  plead- 
able,  becaufe  of  deficiencies  in  formality.  They 

™  *  + 

mention  Sinltb^  I  Eliz.  Vaugban^  22  Eliz.  three  others 
35  Eliz.  Killigree,  who  had  52  outlawries  againft  him, 
and  Harcourt)  who  had  18  ;  who  were  all  admitted  to 
privilege.  The  king  holds  all  thefe  precedents  for 
nothing.  The  houfe,  he  faid,  derived  its  privilege 
from  him,  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  turned 
ap-ainft  him.  He  pretended,  that  the  court  of  chan- 
cery ought  to  judge  of  elections  and  returns.  Quoted 
a  precedent  of  35  Hen.  VI.  when  all  the  judges  agreed, 
that  outlawry  is  a  caufe  of  expulfion  from  the  houfe. 
The  king  ftiil  infifts  on  a  conference  between  the 
commons  and  judges,  and  that  the  houfe  report  the 
refult  to  the  privy-council.  The  commons  propofe  to 
make  a  law,  that  no  outlawed  perfon  hereafter  fit  in 
the  houfe,  and  to  confer  with  the  judges,  not  to  re- 
verfe  what  they  had  done,  but  that  they  might  profit 
by  the  judges  learning,  and  that  they  might  fatisfy  the 
king.  It  was  faid,  that  there  was  no  precedent  of  a 
member's  being  deprived  of  privilege  on  account  of 
outlawry.  Others  of  the  commons  were  ftrong  againft 
all  conference.  That  parliament  had  contradicted  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  concerning  outlaws,  fmce  the 
time  of  Hen.  VI.  They  fent  the  king  their  reafon& 
againft  all  conference.  They  infilled,  that  till 
7  Hen.  IV.  the  writs  for  election  were  returned  to 

parlia- 
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parliament,  not  to  chancery,  and  that  the  power  of 
hearing  and  determining  concerning  elections  was 
always  fuppofed  to  be  exclufively  in  the  houfe.  Of 
which  they  brought  many  precedents,  and  alledged, 
that  if  the  chancery  were  to  judge  concerning  elec- 
tions, they  would  foon  be  mafters  of  the  commons. 
They  made  apologies  abundantly  for  offending  the 
king.  '  Not  doubting,  fay  they,  though  we  were 

*  but  a  part  of  a  body,  as  to  the  making  of  new  laws, 

*  yet  for  any  matter  of  privileges  of  our  own  houfe^ 

*  that  we  are,  and  ever  have  been,  a  court  of  ourfeives, 

*  of  fufHcient  power  to  difcern  and  determine  without 
c  their  lordfhips,  as   their  lord/hips   have  always  ufed 

*  to  do  for  theirs  without  us  V     The  king  frill  ob- 
jefts   to  the   abfurdity   of  giving  legislative   power   to 
an    outlaw.      They    anfwer,     that,     notwithstanding 
precedents  for  outlaws  fitting  in  the  houfe,  they  were 
determined,  in  compliance  with  his  majefty's  fenfe,  to 
make  a  lav/  for  preventing  it  for  the  future;  but  that 
this  law  cannot  operate  againft  Goodwin^  being  ex  pcft 
fnfto ;  befidcs  the  want   of  formality  in  his  outlawry, 

which  rendered  it  null  and  void,  and  its  being;  only 
upon  mean  procefs,  and  two  general  pardons  iiiuing 
fmc2  it  pa(Ted  upon  him,  which,  at  any  rate,  would 
have  cleared  him.  The  commons  meanly  requefl  the 
intercelfion  of  the  lords  with  the  king,  as  having 
nearer  accefs  to  his  perfon  ;  and  fend  a  committee  of 
their  houfe  to  them  with  their  apology  to  the  king. 
The  lords  afk  the  committee,  if  they  may  read  the 
paper  ?  The  committee  agrees.  The  lords  afk,  if 
they  may  amplify,  explain,  or  debate,  concerning  any 
doubtful  point?  The  committee  anfwer,  They  have 
no  warrant  from  the  houfe  for  that.  The  paper  is 
read.  The  fpeaker  attends  the  king  at  8  in  the  morn- 
VOL.  I.  U  ing, 
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ing.  Obliged  to  wait  till  10.  He  reports  to  ths 
houfe,  that  the  king  protefted,  he  had  the  greateft 
defire  to  fupport  their  privileges.  That  the  king 
defired  and  commanded,  as  an  abfolute  prince,  that 
there  might  be  a  conference  between  the  commons 
and  judges,  in  prefence  of  his  council ;  not  as  umpires, 
but  to  report  to  him  the  iiTue  of  the  conference.  The 
houfe  is  amazed..  It  was  propofed  by  fome,  to  petition 
the  king,  to  be  prefent  himfelf,  and  judge..  A  com- 
mittee is  appointed*  The  houfe  orders,  that  the  com- 
mittee (hall  only  infift  on.  the  fupport,  and  explication 
of  the  reafons  already  given,  and  not  proceed  to  any 
other  argument,  or  anfwer.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his 
report,  flatters  the  king's  wifdom  mamefully.  It  was 
obferved,  that  there  had  been  no  fuch  conceflion  made 
by  the  commons,  to  any  king  fmce  the  conqueft.  It 
was  difputed,  Whether  the  houfe  of  commons  could 
properly  be  called  a  court  of  record.  The  king  pro- 
pofes,  that  neither  Goodwin  nor  Fortefiue  fit  in  the 
houfe.  It  was  accordingly  refolved,  that  both  be  fet 
afide,  and  a  new  writ  iflued  for  Bucks.  Goodwin 
voluntarily  gives  up  his  claim  by  letter  to  the  fpeaker. 
The  mean-fpirited  commons  fend  a  committee  to 
thank  the  king  for  his  decifion.  They  flatter  him 
indecently,  and  he  fwallows  all  with  greedinefs.  Thus 
ended  this  famous  affair, 

*  The  commons,  A,  D.  1641,  fays  Mrs.  Macaulay*} 
had  paffed  a  vote,  that  they  had  fufficient  caufe  to 
accufe  the  duke  of  Richmond  as  one  of  the  malignant 
party,  and  an  evil  counfellor  to  the  king  for  thefe 
reafons.  That  he  endeavoured  to  have  fuch  members 
chofen  as  he  fliould  name.  The  interpofal  of  peers 

in    the  ele&ion   of  commoners   had   been  by   feveral 

,  ^  ^  * 

refolutions  of  the  lower  houfe,  declared  a  breach  of 
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privilege ;  and  continues,  fays  Mr.  Hume  %  to  be 
condemned  by  the  votes  of  the  commons,  and  univer- 
fally  praftifed  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Wray^  Langton  and  2  Tre- 
lawnies  were  committed  by  the  commons  for  corrupt 
proceedings  at  elections  b. 

There  was  great  corruption  in  the  court  for  pack- 
ing the  parliament,  A.  D.  1658.  80  letters  were 
written  from  Whitehall.  One  Howard^  a  papifr, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Arundel^  boafted  that  he  had  fent 
24  members  to  parliament.  Tables  were  kept  at  White- 
hall at  the  public  charge  by  order  of  Richard  Crom- 
wdl,  fays  Whitlocke c.  1 4,000  /.  fpent  by  the  court  at  the 
election  for  Northamptonshire  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  d« 

The  cafe  of  Denzil  Onflow  e,  tried  at  the  affizes  at 
Klngjlon^  Surryy  A.  D.  1681,  before  the  lord  chief 
juitice  Pemberton^  was  remarkable.  He  had  brought 
his  action  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  complaining 
that  another  was  returned  inftead  of  himfelf  to  parlia- 
ment, 31  Car.  II.  after  the  returning  officer  had 
returned  him  as  duly  elected.  The  officer's  plea  for 
making  a  fecond  return,  was,  that  a  perfon  elected 
muft  be  free,  refiant,  and  dwelling  within  the  borough. 
But  the  court  fet  that  good  antientltatute  afide,  becaufe 
the  univerfal  corrupt  practice  had  been  otherwife,  and, 
becaufe,  if  none  but  refiants  [inhabitants]  could  be 
ehofen,  the  houfe  would  be  filled  with  men  below  the 
employment.  [This  by  the  bye,  fhews  the  abfurdity  of 
the  beggarly  boroughs  having  reprefentatives,  becaufe 
a  reprefentative  ought  certainly  to  be  refident,  and 
there  cannot  be  found  in  fuch  places  men  fa  to  fit  in 
parliament.]  Then  the  returning  officer  infifts  that 

U  2  fome 
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fome  of  Mr,  On/law's  votes  were  bad.  But  this  was 
not  allowed.  Others  had  received  their  burgage 
tenures,  on  the  ftrength  of  which  they  voted,  by  frau- 
dulent means,  and  only  for  the  fake  of  the  election. 
The  jury  gave  50 /.  damages  a. 

There  was  hardly  a  worfe  charge  againft  James  II. 
than  his  influencing  elections b.  Mr.  Locke  accufes 
him  of  a  defign  to  overturn  the  conjlltutlon^  becaufe  he 
influenced  elections.  On  this  principle,  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  our  peers  might  have  been  impeached  of  trea- 
fon  againft  the  conftitution;  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  not  only  influence,  but  abfolutely  over-rule  < 
the  elections  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  boroughs ; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  fent  in  by  the  boroughs.  What 
can  be  imagined  dangerous  to  liberty^  if  this  dreadful, 
growing,  arljlocratlcal  power  be  not  ? 

Abominable  were  the  proceedings  at  elections 
A*  D.  1685.  The  new  corporation  charters  had 
taken  the  election  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  put  it  in  thofe  of  the  corporation  exclufively,  as  a 
few  are  more  obvious  to  bribery^  than  a  great  number. 
Thus  arbitrary  is  the  footing  on  which  ele6tion  has 
been  put  by  kings0.  Accordingly  this  parliament  did 
almoft  whatever  the  king  defired.  They  gave  him  a 
revenue  cf  2  millions,  fome  fay  2|  annually  for  life; 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  fee  -parliaments  at  defiance ; 
and  cruili  all  who  cppofed  himd. 

Shaft efbaiy,  one  of  Cb.  IPs  tools,  renewed  the  ex- 
ploded practice  of  the  chancellor's  i  flu  ing  out  writs 
to  fupply  the  vacancies  in  the  houfe  of  commons  e. 

But 
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But  it  was  voted  that  the  writs  were  irregular,  and  the 
members  elected  were  expelled  a. 

The  borough  of  Stockbridge  was  convicted,  A.  D. 
1693,  of  corruption  at  an  election.  A  bill  was  brought 
in  to  disfranchife  the  borough  b. 

c  We  have  been  fix  days  upon  the  Weftminjler  poll, 
«  which  is  like  to  laft  as  many  more/  fays  fecretary  Ver- 
xon,  in  his  letter  of  Jan.  13,  1701,  to  the  earl  of  Manchef- 
ter  c.  c  The  houfe  of  commons'  (fays  the  fame  gentle- 
man )  '  has  been  taken  up  thefe  three  days  with  Sbeppard's 
6  corrupting  feveral  boroughs  for  procuring  elections  d.' 

There  was  much  grofs  corruption  practifed  in  the 
year  1701,  fays  Burnet  e.  Some  of  the  contested  elec- 
tions were  brought  before  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Some  of  the  perfons  elected  were  imprifoned  and  after- 
wards expelled.  *  In  thefe  proceedings  great  parti- 

*  ality  appeared,'  [a  majority  in  the  houfe  being  tories] 

*  for  when,    in    feme   cafes,    corruption    was   clearly 

*  proved  againft  thofe  of  the  tory  party,  and  but  doubt- 

*  fully  againft  thofe  of  the  contrary  fide,  that  which 
6  was  voted  corruption  in  the  latter   [the   whigs]   was 
x  called  giving   of  alms  in   thofe  of  the  former    fort. 
•*  Thus,  for  fome  weeks,    the  houfe  feemed   to  have 

*  forgot  all   the  concerns  of  Europe^  and   was  wholly 
6  employed  in  the  weakening  of  one  fide,   and  in  for-. 
6  tifvinff  the  other.1 

J  O 

The  borough  of  Hindon  was  disfranchifed,  A.  D. 
1702,  for  bribery  at  an  election,  but  no  individual 
punifhed9  becaufe  the  damning  bribe  was  given  by  a 
worthy  tory  f. 
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Sir  Simon  Harcourt  complains  fadly  of  ill  ufage,  in 
his  election  for  Abingdon^  A.  D.  1708,  reflecting 
feverely  on  the  houfe,  and  the  wicked  arts  ufed  againft 
him,  infifting  to  the  laft,  that  he  was  the  legal  memr 
ber,  by  a  clear  majority,  by  the  moft  fair  eftima- 
tion  a. 

Bewdley  controverted  election.  The  commons  re- 
folve  to  petition  the  queen,  A.  D.  1710,  for  the  feve- 
ral  papers  relating  to  the  charter  of  that  borough  b. 
Sir  John  (Packington)  informs  the  commons  that  the 
queen  had  given  orders  for  repealing  Bewdley  charter, 
and  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  the  profecutions 
ordered  by,  or  carried  on  at  the  defire  of  the  crown, 
as  requeued  by  the  houfe  c. 

c  Bribery  and  corruption  in  elections  of  all  kinds,' 
fays    a    lord    in   the  houfe    of    prers,    A.    D.    1734, 

*  are    now  fo   univerfally  complained   of,    that   it   is 

*  become  highly  neceffary  for    th»b   houfe  to  come  to 
4  feme  vigorous  refolutions  sgainft  itv  in  order  to  con- 

*  vince   the   world  that  it   has  not  as  yet  got  within 

*  thefe  walls.     It  has   already,  I    am  afraid,  got  too 
e  firm  a   footing  in   fome  other  parts  of  our  conftitu- 

*  tion  ;  what  16  now  prbppfed  will  not,   I  am  afraid, 

*  be  a  fifficient  barrier,    but  I  am  very   fure,  if'  fome- 
6  thing   is  not  very   fpeedily   done,   if  fome  effectual 

*  meafures   are   not  foon  taken  againft  that  deadly  foe 
c  to  our  conftitution,   I  fzy,  I  am  fare  that  in  a  fhort 
fi  time  corruption  will  become  fo  general  that  no  man 
e  will  be  afraid  to  corrupt,    no  man  will  be  ajha??ud 
4  of  being  corrupted  V 

In  the  year  1711,  happened  th:  famous  dirty  affair 
©f  ffalpolis  expulfion  for  alienating  500  /.  of  the  pub- 
lic 
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lie  money  (of  which  more  fully  elfewhere).  His  feat 
was  declared  vacant,  c  becaufe  expelled  the  houfe  for 
e  breach  of  truft,  and  notorious  corruption,  when 

*  fecretary  at  war.'     And  it  was  refolved,   that  *  he 
'  was  and  i-s  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
'  ferve    in   parliament.'     His  antagonift,  Taylor,  was 
cot  allowed  to  be  duly  elected.       The   election  for 
Lynn  was  therefore  declared  void  a.      It  was  thought 
a  ilretch  of  power,  becaufe  Wafyole  was  a  ftanch  whig, 
and  the  tories  were  at  that  time  very  ftrong  in  the 
houfe.     But  they  fhewed  modefty  in  refufing  "Taylor, 
elected  by  a  minority.     We  have  feen  a  parliament 
proceed  in  a  different  manner  in  the  cafe  of  Wilkes  and 
Luttercl;    of  which  elfewhere. 

At  the  election  for  the  borough  of  Berealfton  in  the 
county  of  Devm,  J..  D.  1721,  Elliot^  a  commiflioner 
of  excife,  had  taken  upon  himfelf  to  be  the  returning 
efficer,  contrary  to  law,  which  forbids  any  perfoii 
belonging  to  the  excife  to  meddle  with  elections.  A 
inotion  made  .to  addrefs  the  king  to  turn  him  out, 
\vas  put  off  \ 

Sir  John  Cope,  A.  D.  1722,  charged  Sir  Francis 
Page,  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  with  corrupting  the 
borough  of  Banburj^  in  Oxford/hire  c.  Page  appears 
clearly  -to  have  been  guilty  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  4,  -that  he  was  immaculate  d. 

c  There  were    feventy  one  contefted  elections  the 

*  beginning  of  this  parliament,  A.  D.  1734°.' 

The  houfe  of  commons  made  a  refolution  to  hear 
no  more  contefted  elections,  A.  D.  1742.  The  num- 
ber was  fo  great,  that  the  examining  them  was  end- 
lefs  f.  So  that  any  man  might  be  a  member  of  that 

U  4  par- 
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parliament    without    having   been    either  elecled,    or 
returned. 

A.  D.  1722,  feveral  lords  protcftcd  on  rejecting  the 
bill    for  (ecuring  the   freedom  of  election.      '  Becaufe 

*  the  methods  of  corruption  made  ufe  of  in  elections 

*  were  grown  to  an  height  beyond  the  example  of  pre- 
4  ceeding  times  ;  as  it  was  a  blemifh  to  the  conflitu- 

*  tion,   it  deferved  a  parliamentary  cure;  and  becaufe 

*  the  commons  complained  of  this  evil  and  defired  their 
4  afiifrance,  to  point  out  proper  remedies.      Becaufe 
6  a  new  election  was  coming,  and  thofe  chofen  might 
6  fit  fev.n  years  ;  and   the  fepterihial  acl:  took  its   rife 
c  in    that   houfe.      Becaufe   it   was    admitted    in    the 
4  debate,   that   the   public   money   rnd   been  ufed,   to 
4  influence    eleclions  ;     and    example    fet  by  men    in 
4  high  ofHce    would   fpread  its   influence   through    all 
4  ranks  \  and   that  if  gentlemen  were  to  get  into  par- 
4  lis-nent  by  bribery^  it  mufl  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties 
4  of  the  people.' 

Lord  Sunderhtnd  faid,  he  had  not  intimated  that  the 
prefent  public  money  had  been  ufed  to  influence  elec-r 
tions.  What  he  meant  was  only  in  king  Charles's^ 
and  king  James's  time  a. 

It  was  ordered,  faid  proteft  fhould  be  expunged. 
Some  lords  protected  againft  expunging  it  ;  and  gave 
the  following  reafons.  '  That  they  were  defirous  that 
6  their  reafonings  on  the  mifchiefs  of  bribery  and 
'  corruption,  might  appear  to  pofterity.  That  theprac- 
4  tice  of  expunging  reafons  was  not  ancient.  That 
4  expunging  many  reafons,  under  one  general  head, 
4  was  unfair,  and  not  countenanced  but  by  one  pre- 
c  cedent  on  their  books  V 
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Mr.  Hnicbefon,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  bill  for  fecur- 
inp-  freedom  of  elections,  A.  D.  1722  %  has  the  fol- 

O 

lowing  pafTages. 

4  It  is  too  notorious,  what  attempts  are  now  car- 
c  rying  on  to  invade  the  freedom  of  your  approaching 
'elections;  in  fome  places  by  threats^  to  fill  and 

*  over-awe  them  with  the  quartering  of  troops,  if  they 
c  do  not  con  ply  ;   in  others  by  the  corrupt   follicita- 

*  tions  of  agents  and  undertakers   employed   by   thofe, 
c  who  from  the  incredible  fums  which  are  difpcrfed, 
'  one  mull  imagine,  have  more  than  private  purfes  at 
4  their  command.     But  what,  in  God's   name,    can 

*  all   this  tend  to  ?   What   other  conduction  can  any 

*  man,  in  common  fenfe,   put  upon  all  thefe  things, 

*  but  that  there  feems  to  have  been  formed  a  defio-n, 

&  * 

4  by  violence  and  oppreflion,    firil  to  bumble  you,   and 

*  to   make  your  necks  pliable  to  the  yoke  that  is  de- 
4  {\gned  for  you,  and  then  to  finifti  the  work  by  tempt* 
4  ing  the  poverty  and  neceiiities  of  the  people  to  fell 
-*  tbemf elves  into  the  rnoft  abjedl  and  deteftabie  flavery, 
6  for  that  very  money,  which  had  been  either  unnecef- 
4  farily  raifed,  or  mercilefly  and  unjuftly  plundered  and 

*  torn  from  their  very  bowels  ?    And  thus  you  may  be 

*  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fubducd  by  your  own  weapons. 
>*  Nor  can  1  imagine  what  inducement  men  can  have  who 

*  run  from  borough  to  borough,  and  purchafe  their  elec- 
•*  tions  at  fuch  extravagant  rates,  unlefs   it  be   from  a 
4  flrong   expectation   of  being    well   repaid    for  their 
4  votes )  and  of  receiving  ample  recompense  and  rewards 

*  for  the  Jecret  fervtces  they   have  covenanted   to  per- 
4  form  here.     In  this  fituation  it  is  high  time  for  gen- 
6  tiemen  to  put  themfelves  upon  their  guard,  and  if 

*  it  be  not   already   too  late,  to   endeavour  to  put  a 

*  flop  to  the  courfe  of  thofe  evils,  which  are  otherwifc 

«  likely 
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c  likely   fo  foon  to   overtake   them.     It  is   for    thefe 
c  purpofes    fnat   this  bill  is    now   before   you,    and   I 

*  hope  it  cither  is,  or  by  your  aiTiflance  will  be  made, 

*  fuch  as  may  fully   anfwer  the  ends  for   which  you 

*  were  pleafed  to  order  it  to  be  brought  in.' c  We 

c  know,  that  perfons  heretofore  have  not  only  bribed 
fe  the  returning  officer,   but  have  even  indemnified  him 

*  againft   the  whole  penalty  of  500  /.  rather  than  not 
€  get  the  return,  right  or  wrong,  in  favour  of  thein- 

*  fclves  ;    depending,    I    fuppofe,    upon    the  flrength 

*  r,nd  partiality  of  their  friends  to  maintain  them  #t 
fe  any  rate  in  the  unjuftifiable  pojfijflon  o-f  a  feat  here,; 
f  th:s  has  been  pra&ifed  upon  former  occafions,  and 

*  therefore   there  are  always  juft  grounds   to    fufpecT: 
6  it  will  be  attempted   again.     And  it  is  now  come 
c  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that   if  you  were  even  to  double  that 
6  penalty,  without  doing   fomething  elfe9  I  am  afraid 
fc  it  would  have  little  or  no  effect.     But  when  all  thcfe 

*  bonds  of  indemnity  are  declared  null  and  void,  when 
e  the    fecurities  ufually  given  and   taken  upon   thefe 
c  occafions  are   withdrawn,    they  may   then   perhaps 
^  be  deterred^  at  leaft  from  fo  barefaced  a  practice  of 
<-  thefe  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  for  the  future.* 

Mr.  Hutcbefon  afterwards  fhews,  that  the  qualifica- 
tion-acl  was  very  deficient.  c  What  dependence,  fays 
c  he,  for  inftance,  can  you  have  upon  a  man  who  has 
c  no  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land, 

*  or  perhaps,  only  an  annuity  of  that  value  for  life, 
6  and  has  at  the  fame  time  thirty  or  forty  thoufand 

*  pounds  in  the  funds,  or  nn  employment  of  two  or 

*  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  civil  or  military,  from 
£  the  crown  ?    And  even  that  fmall  qualification  is  no 
4  otherwife  obligatory  upon   him,  than  merely  to  en- 

*  able  him  to  fwear  to  his  having  it,  if  it  be  required 
«  at  the  time  of  his  election ;  for  though  he  fells  it, 

*  or  otherwife  dive/Is  himfelf  of  it  immediately  after, 

'yet 
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f  yet  it  remains  a  doubt,  whether  by  fo  doing  he  fliall 
c  •vacate   his  feat   in    parliament.       This    is   certainly 

*  fuch  an  omiffion  as  requires  to  be  better   regulated 
•*  and   explained.     There   is  likewife  a  faving  in  that 
'  act  in  favour  of  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  and   the  fame 

*  for  thofe  of  commoners  of  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 

*  but  I  confefs  I   am  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  upon  what 
4  grounds  the  latter  was  inferted,  unlefs  care  had  been 
4  taken  at  the  fame  time  to  oblige  the  father  or  the  for* 
6  to  prove  the  poffejjion  of  fuch  an  eftate  ;  for  at  pre- 
4  fent,  let  the  circumftances  of  the  family  be  what 

*  they  will,  if  the  eldeft  fon  can  procure  himfelf  to 
c  be  eletted^   I  cannot  fee  but  he  is  intitled  to  a  feat 
'  here,    without    any  farther    examination    whatever. 
*•  This  is  another  defect  fo  grofs  in  your  former  act, 
c  and  opens  a  back  door  to  fo  many  perfons,  fo  entirely 
e  contrary  to  the  intent  and   meaning  of  it,  that  it 
e  very  well  juftifies   the   repeal   of  it   by  this   bill,   I 
'  mean   fo  far  only  as  it  relates  to  the  eldeft  fons  of 
6  .commoners  V 

A  petition  of  the  right  hon.  Claries  Sackville,  com- 
monly called  earl  of  Adiddlefex,  and  the  hon.  William 
Hall  Gage,  Efq;  was  prefcnted  to  the  houfe,  A.  D. 
1747,  and  read,  fetting  forth,  *  That  at  the  laft  elec- 

*  tion  of  barons  to  ferve  in  this  prefent  parliament  for 
«  the  town  and  port  of  Seaford,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 

*  fex,  the    petitioners,    together   with  the  right  hon. 

*  William    Pitt,   Efq;    and    William    Hay    Efq;    were 

*  candidates.    That  on  the  day  before  the  faid  ele&'on, 

*  y 

f  a  noble  peer  of  this  realm   did  invite  to,  and  enter- 

*  tain  at  his   houfe  moft  of    the  voters    of   the   faid 

*  town  and  port ;  and    in  the  room  where  they  were 
I  aflembled,  fpake  to  them  one  by  one,  and  did  follicit 

*  and 
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*  and  influence  them,  with  refpecl:  to  giving  their  votes 
4  at  the  laid   election ;   by  means  whereof  feve.ral    per- 

*  ions    who  had   promifed   to  vote,   and  would  have 
4  voted   for  the  petitioners,    were  prevailed  upon    by 

*  the  faid  noble  peer   to   vote  for  the  faid  Mr.  Pitt, 
4  and  Mr.  Hay.      Which   proceeding  the  petitioners 
4  conceive   is   an    high   infringement   of  the    liberties 
4  and   privileges   of  the    commons   of  Great   Britain. 
4  That  on  the   day  of  election,  in  order  to  awe  and 
4  influence  the  voters  in  favour  of  the  fitting  members, 
4  and  deter  them  from  voting  for  the  petitioners,  the 
4  faid  noble  peer  came   into   the  court,  accompanied 
4  by  other  peers  of  the  realm  ;  and  being  feated  near  to 
4  the  returning  officer,  did  continue  there  until  the  poll 
4  was  clofed  ;  notwithstanding  the  prefence  of  him,  and 
4  the  faid  other  peers  was  objeftedio  by  one  of  the  petiti- 
4  oners,  and  the  returning  officer  applied  to  by  him  not 
4  to  take  the  poll  while  the  faid  peers  remained  prefent 
4  in  the  court.   In  all  which  the  faid  petitioner  thought 
4  himfelf  fully  juftified,   as  he  apprehended  their  pre- 

*  fence  obftru&ed  the  frezdom  of  the  election,  and  from 
4  the  feveral  declared  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
*•  mons,  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
4  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  ;   and  that  by   thefe 
c  and  other  illegal  practices  the  petitioners  loft  a  great 

*  number  of  votes,  which  would  otherwife  have  been 

*  given  for  the  petitioners  :  And  therefore  praying  the 

*  houfe   to  take  the  premifes  into   ccnfideration,  and 
4  to  grant  the  petitioners  fuch  relief  as  to  the  houfe 
«  fhall   feem    meet.     The   houfe    was  moved,    That 

*  the    refolution    of    the    i6th    day    of    this    inftant, 

*  November,  That  it  is  an  high  infringement  of  the 
4  liberties    and   privileges   of  the  commons    of  Gnai 

*  Jhritdirf)    for  any  lord  of  parliament,    or   any  lord 

3  '<  lieute- 
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c  lieutenant  of  any  county  to  concern  themfelves  in 
*•  election  of  members  to  ferve   for  the  commons  in 

*  parliament,  might  be  read.     And  the  fame  was  read 

*  accordingly.     A  motion  was  made,  and  the  queftion 

*  being  put,  That  the  matter  of  the  faid  petition  be 

*  heard  at  the  bar  of  this  houfe  :    Upon  which  a  debate 
'  arofs.     In  this  debate,   Mr.  Pitt,   one  of  the  fitting 

*  members,  treated  the  petition    with   great   contempt, 

*  and  turned  it  into  a  mere  jeft.9 

Onthisoccation,  Mr.  Potter  (fon  of  the  archbifhop) 
fpoke  as   follows  :    c  Mr.  Speaker,    I  rife   up   to  do 

*  myfelf  juftice:     For   as    I    look  upon    the   matter 

*  contained   in  this   petition  to  be  of  the  utmoft  zm- 

*  portar.ee  to  the  honour  of  the  houfe9  and  even  to  the 

*  exigence   of    parliament ;    and   as   to  my    very  great 
6  amazement,    I  fee    this    queftion   treated   with   the 

*  greateft  contempt  and  ridicule  by  an  hon.  gentleman , 

*  whofe  weight  may  perhaps  perfuade  a  majority  to  be 
c  of  his  opinion,  I  think  I  owe  it  to  myfelf  to  declare 

*  my  fentiments  on  this  great  occafion  by  fomething 

*  more  than  the  vote  which  I  fnall  give.     I  hope,  Sir, 
c  things  are  not  yet  come  to  fuch  a  pafs,  as  to  make  it 

*  necefiary  for  any  man  to  go  about  to  prove  that  the 

*  conftitution  is  deftroyed,  whenever  this  houfe  fhall 
£  lofe   its   independency.     After    all   the  noble  ftruggles 

*  made  in   the   houfe   by  great  patriots,  after  all  the 

*  laws  pafled  by  the  legislature  to  p  re  ferve  that  inde- 
4  pendency,    I  flicuid   hope,  that  out  of   decency    as 
4  well   as  out  of  regard  to  truth,  I  may  be  allowed  to 

*  argue   upon   that   as    upon    an    indubitable  maxim, 

*  The   reprefentatives   of  the   people,   when    they  are 
6  chofen  to  that  omce,  have  been  faid  to  be  independent , 

*  even  on  their  conjllt-uents  i    how  neceflary  then,  Sir, 

*  is  it  for  this  houfe  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  other 
•*  improper,    or  corrupt   dependency?    Bur,  Sir,   if  the 

U  7  *  miiii/ltn 
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*  minifiers  are  to  be  allowed  to  nominate  to  the  burghs 

•r  O 

*  the  perfons  who  fkall  be  their  reprefentatives,  how* 

*  are  we  to  expect  an  independent  parliament?    That 

*  minifters  may  endeavour  to  fubverttbis  independency, 

*  that  they  may  think  it  everr  neceffary  to  their  own 

*  fecurity^    to  corrupt  parliament,  we  have  too  much 
c  reafon  to  know*     But,   Sir,   whatever  pains  former 

*  minifters  may   have   taken  for   this   purpofe,    what 

*  undue  methods  foever  they  may  have  ufed  to  gain  to 

*  themfelves  a  corrupt  majority  in  this  houfe,  I  believe 
c  hiftory  is  not  able  to  produce  an  inftance  equal  to  the 
c  prefent  of  a  wife  and  great  Jlatefman  taking  upon  him- 

*  felf  the  honourable  employment  of  being  an  agent  at  a 

*  burgh*     It  was  not  enough  to  fignify  his  commands 

*  by  his  underlings ;  it  was  not  enough  to  folicit  votes 
1  in  his  own  perfon.     The  voters,  it  feems,  could  not 

*  be  trufted  out  of  his  prefence,  and  therefore,  they 

*  were  to  be  attended even  to  the  pott.     But,  Sir,  this 

*  great  humility    and    condefcenfion    in    a    minifter, 
6  would,  in  former  times,  have  been  conftrued  a  moft 
c  notorious  invafion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
c  of  the  privileges  of  this  houfe.     And,  Sir,  what  will 

*  the  people  fay  to  us  ?    Or  what  will  they  think  of 
4  our  independency,  if  we  are  not  as  jealous  of  their 
f  rights,  and  as  tenacious  of  our  own  privileges  as  any 

*  of  our  predeceflbrs  have  been  ?  What  will  they  think, 
c  Sir,  if  after  feeing  one  parliament  difiblved  in  a  new 
c  unprecedented,  I  had  aim  oft  faid  an  unconstitutional 
c  manner,  they  fhall  be  told,  that  the  minifters  have 
'  been   nominating  their  reprefentatives  in    the   next 

*  even  without  the  ceremony  of  a  conge  d'el'ire?    But, 
«  Sir,  ftill  farther;  What  will  they  think,  if  they  (hall 
c  be    told    that   this   proceeding    of   the    minifter   has 

*  been   laid    before  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  that 

4  the. 
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c  the  houfe   of  commons  will   not,  or  dare   not  cen- 
6  jure  him  ?    There  have    been  times  when  no   man 

*  was  thought  too  great  to  be  accountable  to  this  koujs 
6  for    his    conduct ;    and    I    could    give   an    inftance 

*  even  in  my  own  memory  of  a  great  and  able  ftatef- 
6  man,  whofe  long  adminiftration  was  an  honour  and 

*  benefit  to  his  country,  and  whofe  conduct  this  houfe 

*  thought  fit  to  enquire  into  by  the  rr.oft  fevere  fcru- 

*  tiny. — When  I  firft  heard  the  petition  read  at  your 

*  table,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  poffible  that  the  alle- 
6  gations  it  contained   were  founded   upon  truth.     I 

*  expected  to  have  heard  the  friends  of  the  noble  perfon 
e  who  is  the  object  of  it,  boldly  denying  the  charge,    nd 
6  calling   loudly  upon  the  accufers  to  juftify  it;     I 

*  was  determined  not  to  believe  it,  unlefs  fupported  by 

*  the  ftrongeft  proof.     But,    Sir,  how  great  was  my 

*  amazement  when  I  heard  an  honourable  gentleman, 
\l^.  Pitt,  Efq.J  c  who  was  privy  to  the  whole  tranf- 

*  action,  not  only  admitting  every  fact  alledged  to  bs 

*  true^  but  openly  avowing  and  attempting  to  j-ujtijy 
'  them  ?    In  what  light  they  may  appear  to  him.  Sir, 
6  he   can  beft  tell   you.     But  to  me    it  feems   rroft 

*  manifeft,  that  as  the  conduct  complained  of  was  the 

*  greateft   injury  that  could  be  done  to  our  privileges^ 

*  the  attempt  to  jufofy  it  is  the  greateft  infidt  upon  our 
6  underftandmg.     In  what  other  light,  Sir,  can  it  ap- 
c  pear  to  us,  than  as  the  laft  and  utmoft  effort  of  one 

*  who  was  determined  at  any  rate  to  procure  a  rnajority 

*  in  this  houfe  of  perfons  attached  to  bimfdf,  his  own 

*  creatures,  the  tools  of  his  power  ?    I  wilh  to  God, 
c  Sir,  nothing  may  happen  to-day  to  give  the  people 

*  room  to  fufpect  that  he  has  been  too  fucccfsful.     What 
4  more  could   he  have  done  ?    Or  what  greater  infult 

*  is  it  poffible  for  him  to  offer,  unlefs  he  ihould  come 

*  even 
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c  even  within  the  walls  of  this  houfe  to  direcT:  our 
4  determinations  ?  After  what  he  has  done — I  fhould 
«.  not  wonder,  Sir,  if  he  did  come  and  take  that  chair. 
4  and  tell  you,  as  we  were  told  formerly,  that  your 
4  mace  was  a  bauble,  and  that  you  ihould  keep  it  only 

*  while  you  pleafe  him.     Your  mace.  Sir,   is   a  bauble, 
4  and   fo  is  every  other  enfign  of  authority,  unlefs  you 
4  can  preferve  your  independency.     A  dependence  upon 
4  the  crown.  Sir,  would    in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  our 
c  liberties  ;  but  a  dependence  upon  the  mlnifter^  as  it 
4  is   infinitely    more    di/honourable^  is  infinitely,   more 
4  dangerous.      One  might  fuppofe,   Sir,  fome  fccurliy  to 
4  a  people  from   the  honour  of  a   crowned   head,    and 

*  from  the   folid  compacts  that  are  made  between  the 
4  people  and  their  fovereign.     I  know  of  no  compacts 
4  that   are  or  can  be  made  between  a  minifter  and  the 

*  people.     I  can  fuppofe  too,   Sir,  that  in  fome  future 
c  time  a  minifter  may  arife  profligate  enough   to  carry 
4  his  views    fo  high  as  to  attempt   to  make  both  king 
4  and  people  fubfervient  to  his   own  ambition.     I  can 
4  imagine  fuch  a  one,   Sir,  taking  advantage  of  fome 
4  general  calamity  or  time  of  genera!  confisfion,  by  a 
4  corrupt  parliamentary   influence   oppreffing    even   the 

*  king  upon  his  throne,  and  making  the  crowned  head 

*  a  prifoner   in  his   clofet.     I  can  imagine  him,  Sir, 
4  fo  blown  up  with  folly  and  felf-conceit,  as  to  become 
4  a  competitor  even   with  thofe  who  fhall  be  of  royal 
4  blood  for  pofis  of  dignity  or  titles  of  honour  j  and 
4  he  may,   Sir,   (it  is  hardly  -poffible   indeed)   but   he 
4  may  even  proftitute  the  name  of  the  crown  to  fupport 
4  his  pretenfions.     This,  Sir,  I  fay  is  a  pidlure  which 
4  I   can  draw  in  my  own  mind  of  the  miferable  fitu- 
4  ation  of   this  country  if  ever  the  parliament  fliould 
4  become   dependent   on   a   minijhr.      But   as    this  can 
4  never  happen  but  in  fome  time  of  general  infatuation 

4  or 
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*  or  general  corruption,  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  the 
c  prefent  age  fcarce  fecure  us  from  feeing  it  ctherwife 
4  than  in  imagination  :    but,   Sir,  whatever  I  fee,  or 

*  whatever  I  feel,  God  forbid  that  by  an  act  or  vote  of 
4  mine,  I  fhould  make  the  way  eafy  for  fuch  miferies 

*  to  overwhelm  any  future  generation.     The  honour- 

*  able  gentleman  was  pleafed  to  fay  that  this  was  a  new 
4  cafe,    and  that  there  was  no    precedent   upon   our 

*  journals  to  guide  our  proceedings:     but  let  it    be 

*  remembered,  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe  again, 

*  fince  the  vote  of  to-day  will  remain  upon  our  books 
c  an  eternal  precedent  to  pofterity,  and  a  law  to  this 
4  houfe  for  the  future.      For  God's  fake  then,  Sir, 

*  let  us  conficler  a  little  what  fort  of  a  law  we  are 

*  going  to  make  ;  let  us  remember  that  if  the  prefent 
4  tranfaciion   paries  uncenfured,    and   is  declared  free 
'  from  guilt,  we  may  hereafter  fee  every  peer  of  par- 
6  liament,  every  fecretary   and   other  ofiicer  of  ftate, 

*  every  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  his  tree. fury 
4  bags  under  his  arm,  attending  and  foil  citing  elections  ; 
4  and  when  they  fhall  be  called  upon  in  this  houfe  tQ 
*juftify  their  proceedings,  they  {hall   tell  you,    they 
4  have  done  nothing  but  what  they  had  a  right  to  do, 
4  and  that  fuch  was  the  opinion   of  this    wife,    this 
4  independent,  this  freely  elected  parliament.     Sir,  I 
4  am  not  one  of  thofe  perfons,  who  will  ever  be  for 
4  extending  the  privileges  of  this  houfe  to  any  ridicu- 

*  lous  or  romantic  degree :  if   I  could  but  perfuade 
4  myfelf  that   there    was   the    leaf}    room   to  doubt 

*  upon  this  occafion,    I  fliould  think  that  humanity 
4  obliged  me  to  put  the  mildeft  conftruclion.      But 
4  really,  Sir,  I  think  the  infult  offered  to  the  houfe 
c  is  of  .fo  flagrant  a   nature,    I    think   the   precedent 
c  muft  prgve  io  dangtrous  to  the  honour  and  indepen- 

VOL,  I,  X 
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*  dtncy  of  parliament,  I  think  the  confequences  muft 

*  be  fo  deftru6Uve  to  the  conjlitution  as  to  deferve  and 

*  demand  1hz  fever  eft  animadverfion.    The  honourable 

*  gentleman  was  pleafed  to  afk,  What  is  the  object  of 

*  the  petition  ?  Sir,  I  will  tell  him  what  the  objecl:  is  3 
6  it  is  the  fecurity,  the  freedom  of  parliament  [s,  and  pro- 

*  tedding  the  privileges  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain* 

*  Surely,    Sir,    from   this  boufe  the  commons  of  Great 

*  Britain  have  a  right  to  expect  jujlice.     Their  mod 

*  valuable  privileges  hare  been  trampled  upon  and  i«- 

*  fultedy  and  they  come  now  by  this  petition  to  demand 

*  jujllce  :    Juftice,  Sir,    they  will  receive^  and  I  hope 
«  now.     But  of  one  thing  I  am  fure,  thatj  fooner  or 

*  later  9  they  will  have  it/     (The  petition  was  difmifled 
by  247  againft  96  a  )^ 

The  cafe  of  a  double  return  from  the  borough  of 
Mllborn-Port  came  under  confederation  j  A.  D.  1747. 
Michael  Harvey  and  Jfffry  French^  Efqrs.  and  Thoma? 
Medlycott  and  Charles  Churchill^  Efqrs.  were  returned. 
This  being  a  borough  by  prefcription,  according  to 
the  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom  thereof,  there  have 
always  been  in  it  nine  capital  bailifs,  who  hold  theii" 
refpe&ive  offices  by  virtue  of  deputations-  granted  by 
the  proprietors  of  nine  ancient  parcels  of  borought 
lands.  Two  of  them  prefide  yearly  by  rotation  as 
head  officers  ;  and  thefe  two  prefiding  capital  ba'ilrfft 
may,  if  they  pleafe,  (at  u  court  lest,  held  in  October 
yearly)  appoint  fubilitutes  to  execute  the  menial  offices 
®f  the  borough,  who  are  called  fuh-bailifs.  This" 
borough  difcontinued  fending  members  to  parliament 
for  many  years  5  but  was  reftofed  to  its  ancient  privi- 
Jeges,  ^Charles  I.  Since  which  time,  it  has  continued 
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to  fend  two  members  to  every  parliament,  and  the 
fherifPs  precept  for  chufmg  members  is  always  directed 
to  the  bailiffs  thereof.  For  feveral  years  after  the 
borough  was  reftored  to  its  privileges,  the  two  prefiding 
capital  bailiffs,  when  prefent,  or  one  of  them  when 
the  other  was  abfent,  enjoyed  the  fole  right  of  making 
the  return  to  the  Sheriff's  precept,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
returning  the  members  they  thought  legally  chofen. 
But  fince  the  reiteration,  thefe  nine  ancient  parcels  of 
borough  lands  having  been  all  ingroffed,  and  become 
the  property  of  two  neighbouring  gentlemen^  by  agree- 
ment between  themfelves,  they,  or  fome  of  their  friends, 
Were  generally  chofen  and  returned  without  oppofition  ; 
and  as  it  often  happened  that  neither  of  the  capital 
prefiding  bailifs  were  prefent,  the  return  was  often 
made  by  their  fubftitutes,  or  fub-bailifs  :  but  fome- 
times  by  the  capital  bailif  or  bailifs,  and  moft  frequently 
by  th£  bailifs  and  burgefTes  of  the  faid  borough.  Thi$ 
was  the  conftitution  of  the  faid  borough  at  the  tirrta 
cf  the  laft  election,  when  Thomas  Medlycott,  Efq.  and 
William  Bijhop)  were  the  prefiding  capital  bailifs,  and 
one  Arthur  Anfiy  (faid  to  be  a  common  day-labourer 
and  fervant  to  the  faid  Thomas  Medlytott)  was  the  fub- 
bailiff  appointed  by  the  faid  Mediycott.  The  candidates 
\vere  Michael  Harvey  and  Jeffry  French,  Efqrs.  on  one 
fide,  and  the  faid  Thomas  Mediycott  and  Charles  Church- 
ill,  Efqrs.  on  the  other;  and  when  the  election  was 
over,  a  return  of  the  two  former  was  made  to  the 
fheriff  by  the  faid  William  Bijhop^  which  he  accepted 
and  annexed  to  his  precept  •,  but  fome  days  after,  another 
freturn  of  the  two  latter  was  made  to  the  fheriff  by  the 
faid  Arthur  Anfly^  which  he  likewife  accepted,  and  an- 
nexed to  his  precept,  fo  that  his  writ  was  returned  with 
a  double  return  for  the  faid  borough,  and  which  was 
the  legal  return  was  the  queftion,  and  the  only  queftion 
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that  by  order  came  to  be  determined  on  Thurfday  the 
I  ft  of  December  Jaft.  As  to  the  return  made  by  William 
Bifiop,  it  was  objected,  firft,  That  the  fub-bailifs  and 
not  the  capital  bailifs  were  by  the  cuftom  of  that 
borough  the  returning  officers  :  and  fccondly,  That 
the  faid  William  Bijhap  was  not  properly  qualified  to> 
acl,  becaufe  he  had  not  previoufly  taken  an  oath  of 
office.  To  the  firft  objection  it  was  anfwered,  that  by 
the  cuftom'  of  the  borough  the  fub-bailifs  never  acted 
but  in  the  abfence,  or  by  the  orders  or  permiffion  of 
their  principals ;  and  when  either  of  the  capital  bailifs 
tvas  prefent,  neither  of  the  fub-bailifs  could  act  as  .a 
principal ;  the  capital  bailif  prefent  being  then  the  fole 
prefiding  oi?,cer.  To  the  fecond  objection  it  was 
anfwered,  That  V/illlam  Bifcop  had  taken  all  the  oaths 
lequiute  by  law,  but  that  an  oath  of  office  was  not 
requifite  cither  by  law  or  the  cuftom  of  that  boroughy 
as  had  been  admitted  by  the  faid  Thomas  Medlycott 
himfelf.  Then  as  to  the  return  made  by  Arthur  An/ty^ 
it  was  objected,  ift.  That  as  he  was  only  a  fub-bailif5 
and  both  the  capital  prefiding  bailifs  not  only  prefent, 
but  acting  as  prefiding  officers,  he  could  not.  act  as 
a  prefiding  officer  in  any  affair  whatfoever;  much  lefs 
in  fuch  a  principal  one  as  that  of  returning  members 
to  parliament.  And  adly.  That  the  return  made  by 
the  faid  Arthur  Anfty  was  void  by  virtue  of  a  refolution 
of  that  houfe  of  the  2d  of  June^  1685,  by  which  it 
was  refolved,  That  no  mayor2  bailif,  or  other  officer* 
to  whom  the  precept  ought  to  be  directed,  is  capable 
<of  being  elected  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  fams 
borough  gf  which  he  is  mayor,  bailif,  or  officer  at  the 
time  of  election.  And  as  the  return  made  by  the  faid 
Arthur  Anfly  mil  ft  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  return  made  b^ 
the  faid  Thomas  Medlycott,  whofe  fubftitute  and  fervaut 
he  was,  according  to  the  axiom  in  hw,  qui  facit  ptr. 
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.ail  urn  facit  per  fe  ;  therefore  by  this  rcfolution  it  ought 
to  be  void.     To  the  firfl  objection  it  was   anfwered, 
That   by  the  cuftorn  of  the  borough   the    fub-bailifs 
were  the  only  proper  •  returning  officers,  confequentiy 
the  return  made  by  Arthur  Anjly  was  the  only  legal 
return  ;  and  to  the  2d   it  was  anfwered,   That  if  the 
axiotn  of  law  were  to  be  applied  to  the  election  for  this 
borough,  neither  of  the  two  proprietors  of  the  nine 
ancient  parcels  of  borough  lands  could  ever  be  chofen 
or  returned  as  reprefentatives  for  this  borough,  becaufe 
both  the  capital  and  fub-bailifs  are  but  their  deputies; 
and  as  this  would  be  inconfiftent  with  common  fenfe, 
as  well  as  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  borough  ever 
flnce  the  above-mentioned  refolution,  it  could  not  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  houfe  thereby  intended  to  render  the 
lub-bai!ifs    of   this    borough    incapable  of   returning 
either   their  immediate  principals,  the  capital  bailifs, 
or  their  remote  principals,    the  proprietors  of  thefe 
ancient  parcels  of  borough  lands.     Upon  the  whole, 
the  houfe,    after  having  fpent  two  days  in   hearing 
counfe],  reading  former  reiurns,  &c.  and  examining 
witnefles,  came  to  a  refolution,  that  the  execution  of 
a  precept  for  electing  burgefies  to  ferve  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Milborn  Port  and  the  making  of  the 
return  thereof,  are  only  in  the  two  fub-bailifs  of  the 
faid   borough,  or  in  one  fub-bailif,    if   there  are  not 
two,  [one  fub-bailif  is   undoubtedly  more  like  to  be 
bribed^    than  tico  capital  bailifs]    in    confequence   of 
which  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  order,  took  off  the 
file  the  return  made  by  William  Bijbop,  and  the  faid 
Thomas  Medlycott  and  Charles  Churchill^  Efqrs.  became 
thereby  the  only  fitting  members  a. 

X  3  Tlje 
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The  duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  year  1735,  preferred 
a  petition  to  the  lords  from  the  dukes  of  Hamilton^ 
Queenfberry  and  Monirofe,  and  the  earls  of  Dundonald? 
Marcbmord  and  Stair  9  complaining,  That,  at  the 
election  of  the  fixteert  Scotch  peers,  feveral  undue 
methods  and  illegal  practices  wereufed,  of  which  they 
could  bring  proofs,  and  praying  that  the  houfe  of 
lords  would  allow  them  to  be  laid  before  them  a.  The 
petitioners  were  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  inoft 
refpectable  perfonal  characters.  The  matter  of  their 
petition  was  of  fupreme  confequence,  affecting  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 

Some  of  the  court-lords  were  againft   making  any 
enquiry   into   the  matter  of  it ;     fearing,    that  fome 
things  might  come  out,  which  would   not  be  much 
for  their  honour.     The  earl  of  Chefter field  and  lord 
Baiburjl  faid,  it  was  very  extraordinary,  that  any  hefi- 
tation  fhould  be  made  in   the  h  ufe  of  lords  whether 
they  fhould  iiften  to  a  complaint  of  fo  high  an  enor- 
mity made   by   perfons   of  fuch   rank,      When    the 
matter  came  before  the  houfe,  the  dukes  of  Atbol  and 
Bttccleugb  obferved,   that   the    terms   of    the   petition 
were  vague  and   indefinite.     It   was   remarked,    that 
two   Scotch   peers   fpeaking   againfr.  the   petition    was 
rather  indelicate.     It  was  jikewife  obferved,  that  the 
houfe  of  peers  is  not,   like  the  courts  below,  confined 
to  forms  ;  but  may  proceed   to  the  general  iffm;  and 
merits  of  the  caufe  in  the  mo  ft  natural  way.     It  was 
moved,  That  the  petitioning  lords  fhould  be  defired 
to  declare,   whether  they  intended    to  controvert  the 
late  election  b.     The  petitioning  lords  declared,   they 
did  not  intend  to  controvert  the  election  or  return  of 
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the  fixteen  peers  from  Scotland,  but  only  to  lay  before 
the  houfe  certain  proceedings  at  the  election,  which 
they  thought  dangerous  to  the  conftitution,  and  which 
mifrht  affect  future  elections.  A  multitude  of  diffi- 

c 

culties  were  ftarted  about  fuch  an  enquiry's  drawing 
imputations  on  certain  characters  ;  but  it  was  rightly 
obferved,  that  the  lords  would  do  well  to  confider, 
whether  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  due 
enquiry  into  the  matter  of  the  petition,  would  not 
draw  imputations  upon  the  houfe  of  peers. 

The  petitioning  lords  made  a  renewed  application 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fignifying,  befides  what  they  had 
laid  in  their  fiift  reprefentation,  that  they  could  not, 
in  the  matter  of  their  petition,  act  both  as  profecutors 
and  witnefTes ;  that  though  their  informations  were 
fufficiently  certain  as  to  the  fact,  that  there  had  been 
undae  proceedings  at  the  election  of  Scotch  peers,  yet 
their  informers  might  not  have  thought  proper  to 
give  in  names,  and  may  avoid  doing  fo,  till  brought 
before  the  houfe  of  peers.  Then  they  added  a  as  fol- 
lows ;  '  Though  the  opening  the  particulars  of  the 

*  fa6ts  to  be  proved  may  neceiTarily   produce  fuch  a 

*  difcovery  of  evidence  before  examination  as  is  ufually 

*  thought  dangerous  even  in  courfe  of  ordinary  trials, 

*  and  may  be  much  more  fo  in  the  cafe  of  a  parliamen- 

*  tary  enquiry  :    Yet  neverthelefs,  in  confequence  of 
«  your  lordfhips  order,  as  far  as  we  are  able  from  the 

*  nature  of  the  thing,  we  do  humbly  acquaint  your 

*  lordfhips,    that  we  laid  the  petition  before  you  upon 

*  information  that  the  lift  of  fixteen  peers  for  Scotland 

*  had  been  framed  by  perfons  in  high  truft  under  the 

*  crown,   long  previous  to  the  election    itfelf ;    and 

X  4  «  that 
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f  that  this  lift  was  {hewn  to  peers  as  a  lift  approved 

<  of  by  the  crown,  and  was   called  the  king's  lift  j 
e  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  variation,    unlefs  it 
c  was   to  make  way  for  one  or  two  particular  peers, 

*  on   condition,  that  they  fhould   go  along    with  the 

<  mcafure.     Thai:  peers  were  folicited  to  vote  for  the 
c  lift,    called  the  crown-lift,   without  the  liberty  of 
'  making   any    alterations.       That  endeavours   were 
c  uied  to  engage  peers  to  vote  for  this  lift  by  promife 

*  of  penfions,  and  offices  civil  and  military,    to  them- 

*  rfel'ves    and  near  relations;    and  by  actual  promife 
'c  and  offers  of  furns  of  money.     That  fums  of  money 

*  were  actually  given  to  or  for  the  ufe  of  fome  peers  to 
4  engage  them  to  concur  in  the  voting  for  this  lift.  That 

*  annual  penfions  were  promifed  to  be  paid  to  peers,  if 
'  they  concurred  in  the  voting  for  this  lift;    fome  of 

*  them  to  be  on  a  regular  eftablimtnent,  and  othy£  to 
4  be  paid  without  any  eftablijhment  at  all.     That  about 
4  the  time  of  this  ejection,  numbers  of  penfions,  offices 
6  (of  which  fome  v/ere  nominal)  and  releafes  of  debts 
€  owing  to  the  crown,  were  granted  to  peers,  who 

*  concurred    in    voting    for   this    lift,    and    to    their 

*  near  relations.     That  on  the  day  of  election,  a  batal- 
c  lion  of  his  majefty'syV^.?  was  drawn  up  in  .the  Abbey 

*  court,   at   Edinburgh,    and    three    companies    of    it 
c  were  marched  from  Lcitb  (a  place  at  one  mile's  dif- 

*  tance)  to  join  the  reft  of  the  batallion,    and  kept 
e  under   arms   from    nine  in  the  morning   tilt    nine 
6  at  night,  when  the  election  was   ended,  contrary  to 
c  cuftom  at  elections,  and  without  any  caufe  or  occa- 

*  fion,  that  your  petitioners  could  forefee,  other  than 
c  the  overawino-  of  the  election.     Thefe  in  fiances  of 

o 

*  undue  practices  we  now  humbly  mention,   which, 
I  we  hope,  will  fatisfy  your  Iprdihips,  that  we  have 


c 
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6  juft  reafon  to  pray  your  lordlhips  to  take  this  mat> 
«  ter  into  your  ferious  confideration,  and  to  provide!1 

*  fuch  a  remedy  as  may  be  effectual  for  preferving  the 
c  rio-ht  and  freedom  of  elections,   this  being  the  only 

*  right  that  now  remains  with  the  peers  of  Scotland 

*  -in  lieu  of  a  conftant  and  hereditary  feat  in  parlia- 
c  ment.' 

All  this  however,  went  for  nothing  with  many  of 
their  good  lordfhips.  It  was  not  fufficiently  particu- 
lar to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  houfe.  Direct: 
bribery  was  not  a  fufficiently  particular  inftance  of 
illegal  practices ;  nor  were  the  different  fpecies  of 
it,  particularized  by  the  petitioning  lords,  particular 
enough.  The  demurring  lords  were  even  fo  hard  put 
to  it,  that  they  blamed  the  petitioning  lords  for  not 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  officer^  who  commanded 
theWgiment,  which  was  appointed  to  overawe  the 
election.  But  nothing  would  have  been  more  trifling, 
than  their  naming  him,  becaufe  h£  was  not  guilty; 
but  was  obliged  to  obey  his  fuperior  officer. 

*  If  a  coroner,  my  lords,'  (fays  one  of  the  right 
honourable  fpeakers)  *  mould  be  informed  that  a  per- 
c  fon  had  been  murdered,  the  body  buried,  and  the 
'  murderer  concealed  ;  but  that  if  he  would  examine 
c  fuch  witneffes  as  his  informers  fhould  direct  him  to, 
c  the  murder  might  be  difcovered,  and  the  perfons 
f  guilty  apprehended  and  brought  to  condign  puni/h- 
'  ment ;  furely  the  coroner  would  be  very  deficient  in 

*  his  duty  if  he  mould  negleft  or  refufe  enquiring  into 

*  the  affair,  becaufe  his  informers  could  not,  or  per- 
?  haps  would  net,  declare  to  him  the  perfons  guilty 
6  and  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  murder  wa* 
c  committed.      Surely,    my   lords,    if    his    informers - 
?  were  men  of  any  character  or  credit,  if  they  were 

*.  perfons 
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*  perfons  upon  whofe  information  he  could  have  the 
c  ieaft  dependence,  he  would  immediately  order  the 
4  body  to  be  taken  up  and  examined,  and  would  exa- 

*  mine,    in   the    ftric~teft   manner,    every   witnefs    his 
c  informers  could  dire<£l  him  to.     The  cafe  before  us 

*  is  the  very  fame.     If  your   lordfhips  can  have  any 

*  dependence  upon  the  character  or  credit  of  the  pcti- 

*  tioners,  you  muft  fufpevSl  that  a  moil  horrid  murder 
4  has  been  committed.     An  election  there  has   been, 

*  whether  it   was  a  fair  election,  your  lordfhips  are 
«•  to   enquire ;    for    if   it    was   carried    on    by    undue 
*•  methods,  and  illegal  practices,  the  right  of  the  peer* 

'  *>  age  of  Scotland  has    been  murdered^  our   conjtitution 

*  has  got,  I  am  afraid,    a  mortal  Jlab.     I   am   per- 
4  fuaded  none  of  your  lordfhips  is  of  opinion  that  the? 
c  petitioners  are  perfons,  whofe  information  is  not  in 
6  the  kajl  to  be  depended  on,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  upon 

*  fuch  an  information    will   your  lordfhips    refufe  to 

*  make  any  enquiry,  becaufe  they  cannot  inform  you 
6  of  the  particular  perfons  concerped  in   the  murder •, 
4  and  of  all  the  particular  circumftances  how  it  was 

*  committed  ?    For  God's   fake,    my  lords,    confider 
•  •  what  an  injury  will  be  done,  by  fuch  a  refufal^  to 

*  the  nation  in  general  ;  and  what  a  public  Jlur  will  be 

*  thrown  upon  the  honour  of  this  houfe^  and  upon  the 
«jufticeofour  proceedings.     In  fhort,  my  lords,  the 

*  honour  of  this  houfe,  as  well   as  the   independency 
4  of  parliament,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fo  much  concerned 

*  in   the   affair  now  before  us,   the  complaint  is    fo 

*  well  fupported,    the  grievance  fo  fully  and  fo  par- 

*  ticularly  fet   forth,  and  a  redrefs  fo  loudly  and  fo 

*  generally  as  well  as  particularly  called  for,  that  if 
«  we  do  not  enquire  ftriclly  into  this   affair,  I  fhall 
9  ftardly<,opecl  that  this  hoiffe  will  every  for  the  future?, 
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*  enquire  into  the  complaints  of  any  fubje&,  or  of  any 
«  number  of  fuljefts  j  and  if  the  other  houfe  follow  the 
«  example  of  thi?,  where  then  (hall  the  fubjefts  go 

<  to  complain  ?  No  where  can  they  go,  my  lords,  but 
'  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  which  they  cannot  approach, 
c  but  when  the  minifters   pleafe  to  give  them  leave, 

<  and  then,  I  am  fure,  it  muft  be  granted  that  the 
c  fubje&s  of  this  once  happy  and  free  nation  will  be 
f  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  with  thofe  of  the  moil  abfo- 
«  lute,  the  mo&jtavijb  monarchy  upon  earth/ 

The  minifterial  lords  made  a  handle  of  the  circum- 
ftance,  that  the  petitioning  lords  did  not  comply  with 
their  order,  and  fend  the  names  of  the  offenders.     A 
grofs  proof  of  partiality  againft  the  matter  of  the  peti- 
tion !   For  the  petitioning  lords  did  not  know  all  their 
names ;    and    petitioned   the    houfe   exprefly   for  the 
purpofe  of  finding  out  the  guilty  perfons ;  which  the 
petitioning  lords  tkemfehes  could  not  do.    Befides  that 
the   naming,   before   examination,    of  the   fufpe&ed 
perfons  was  the  fure  way  to  defeat  the  examination 
tjy  putting  them  upon  abfconding,   or  running  away, 
and  fecuring  their  betters  from  difcovery.     One  would 
almoft  imagine,  their  tender-hearted  lordfhips  meant 
this  in  pure  companion  to  the  poor  innocents,  who 
had  un;hinkingly  {tabbed  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try.    At  any  rate,  there  was  one  obvious  advantage, 
of  which  the  lords  difappointed  the  nation,  viz.     The 
leo-iflature's    rinding   means    for  preventing  ( if  they 
\vifhed  to   prevent )    fuch   corrupt  practices   for  the 
future.     c  We  cannot  conceive'  (faid  the  protefting 
lords)  '  that  an  innocent  perfon,  who  fhould  happen 
*  to  be  named  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  an  examination, 
£  can  poiTibly   be   deprived   of  the  means  of  making 
is  innocence  appear.     But  we  can  well  forsfee,  that 

f  guilty 
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c  gniltj  perfofts  (and  thefc  probably  of  the  bigheft  rank) 
c  may  efcape  by  fuch  a  method  ;  which  impofmg  an 
c  impoffibility  on  the  informants,  muft,  as  we  appre- 
4  hend,  ierve  to  defeat  all  parliamentary  enquiries, 
c  and  therefore  could  not  be,  in  our  opinion,,  within 
c  the  intention  of  the  order.'  The  protefting  lords 
add,  c  We  apprehend  j  that  pinning  down  the  peti- 
c  tioning  lords  to  the  precife  ivords  of  the  order,  may 
c  be  attended  with  this  fatal  confequence,  that  all 
c  parliamentary  enquiries  may  be  rendered  much  more 

*  difficult   hereafter,    which  may  probably  give   fuch 
c  encouragement  to  corrupt  mlntfters^  that   they  may 
c*be  prompted  to  make  the  moil  dangerous  attempts 

*  upon  the  conjlitntion^   and  hope  to  come  off  with 

*  impunity.     Such  apprehenfions  naturally  fuggeft  the 

*  melancholy  reflection  that  our  pofterity  may  fee  the 

*  time  when  fome  of  thofe  lords  who  fit  upon  a  more 

*  precarious  foot  than  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  having 

*  through  motives  of  virtue  and  honour,  oppofed  the 

*  evil  designs  of  fome  future  minifter,  for  that,   and 

*  that  alone,  may  be  excluded  at  an  enfuing  election  ; 

*  and  though  the  whole  v/orld  may  be  fenfible  of  the 

*  caufe  of  their  exclufion,  no  remedy  may  be  found, 
«  but   their   cafe   may  become   a  fubjecl:   of  national 

*  concern,  indignation,  and  refentment.'     It  was  their 
moved,  that  the  petition  fhould  be  difmifTed.     And 
it  was  urged   (gravely  I  will  not  fay  ;  for  I   fhould 

%  think  hardly  even  a  court-lord  could  fo  effectually  com- 
mand his  countenance)  that  it  was  a  priori^  and 
c  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,'  improbable  (geome-^ 
trhally  demonftrable>  they  fhould  have  laid)  c  that  any 

*  fuch  practices  were  made  ufe  of  at  the  late  election,' 
J3ecaufe  the  elected  lordsa  were  good  men  a.     If  this  be 
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not  demohftration,  let  the  reader  judge.  It  waa 
obferved,  on  the  part  of  the  petition,  that  if  fuch  a 
petition  was  difmiiTed,  it  would  naturally  be  con- 
cluded. That  the  houfe  of  peers  c  was  never  to  enquire 

*  into  any  illegal   practices,   if  by   fuch  enquiry    an 

*  impeachment,  or   any  other  parliamentary  proceed- 

*  ing,  might  become  necelTary  for   punifhment.*     It 
was  faid,  That  even  4  common  fame,  or  a  general  cla- 

*  mour   v/as   not  only  a   foundation  for  an  enquiry, 

*  but   fuch    a   foundation   as    the   houfe   of  peers  is 
€  obliged,  both  in  honour  and  duty,  to  lay  hold  of  f 
that  the  guilty,   if  any  -fiich  are  found  and  convicted^ 
may  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment ;  or,  if  other- 
wife,  that  the  flanderers  may  be  punifhed.     «  General 

*  clamours   ought    never   to   be   contemned^    the  people 

*  ought  to  be  fatisfied.     It  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of 

*  our  meeting  in  this  houfe,  and  in  fuch  cafes  there  is 
6  no  way  of  fatisfying  the  people,    but   by  a  ftrict 

*  enquiry )  and  a  fevere  punijbment  upon  the  guilty;  for 

*  guilty   perfons    there  muft  necefTarily  be  upon  all 
4  fuch  occafions,    either   on  one  fide   or  the  other/ 
And  if  a  general  clamour  is  a  fufficient  caufe  for  par- 
liamentary enquiry,  how  much  more  a  petition  from 

fix  noblemen  formally  complaining  of  injury  done  them- 
felves  and  their  country  ?  To  fay  nothing  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  theyfry?  nobleman  of  the  antient  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  or  of  any  of  the  other  four,  who 
fubfcribed  the  petition,  the  Vtnerable  name  of  the 
earl  of  Stair  was  alone  fufficient  to  fandtify  whatever 
it  appeared  affixed  to,  and  to  fecure  it  from  the  nep-- 
lecl:  of  any,  but  a  fet  of  men,  who  had  long  fet  fhame 
and  decency  at  defiance. 

The  affair  of  the  South  Sea  direftors,  and  of  the 
charitable  corporation,    a  ad   of   the    Ywk-.Buildings 

com- 
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company,  were  mentioned  on  the  part  of  die  petitioft^ 
into  which  an  enquiry  was  made^  though  as  few  par- 
ticulars previoufly  fpecified  as  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Thefe  were  all  fet  on  foot  in  confequence  of  petitions 
from  the  injured,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe.  «  But,'  (fay 
the  lords  on  the  fide  of  the  petition)  '  was  it  ever 

*  before  defired,  or  infifted  on  that  the  petitioners  fhould 
«  give  particular  inftances  of  the  frauds  or  illegal  prac- 
«  tices  they  complained  of?    Was   it  ever  infifted  on 

*  that  they  fhould   give   the    names  of  the  particular 

*  perfons  they  fuppofed  to  be  guilty  ?    No,  my  lords^ 
'  it  never  was.    And  fhall  the  petitioners  in  the  prefent 

*  cafe,  becaufe  they  are  men  of  as  high  quality,  and  as 

*  much  injured  as  any  that  ever  prefented  a  petition  to 

*  parliament,  becaufe  the   injury  they  complain  of  is 
4  of  as  high  and  as  dangerous  a  nature  as  any  that  was 

*  ever  complained  of  to  parliament ;  and  becaufe  the 

*  practices   they  complain  of  are  as  generally  believed^ 

*  and  as  much  exclaimed  againft,  as  ever  any  practices 
«  were  in  this  or  any  other  nation  \  fhall  they,  I  fay, 

*  for  tlnfe  reafons  be  obliged  to  do  more  than  was  ever 

*  defired  of  any  petitioners  ?    Shall   their   petition   be 

*  rejected,  unlefs  they  will   fubjec-1    themfelves  to  the 

*  trouble,  the  expence,  and  the  danger  of  becoming  the 
«  aftual  accufers  of  thofe  they  fufpecT:  to  be  guilty  .?' 

It  was  obferved,  '  that  even  in  private  life,  if  a  gen-» 
«  tleman  fhould  relate  a  fact,  and  fay  he  had  it  from. 

*  fuch  authority  as  he  could  depend  on,  it  would  not  be 
c  confident  with  common  decency,  to  tell  him,  I  can 

*  give  no  credit  to  what  you  relate ;  nay,  1  will  not  fo 
'  much  as  be  at  the  pains  to  cxquiremtQ  the  truth  of  ir* 
'  unlefs  ybu  give  me  your  authority.     Corifider,  my 

*  lords,  what  are  the  authorities  that  can  be  given.    The 

*  noble  lords  the  petitioners  have  told  us,  that  they  have 

2  6  certain 
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^certain  information  of  undue  and  illegal  practices  made 

*  life  of  towards  engaging  peers  to  vote  for  a  lift  at  thfc 

*  laft  election.     The  only  authority  they  can  give  for 

*  this  allegation  is,  that  of  the  perfons  who  told  them  fot 
4  and  thefe  are  the  very  perfons  they  defire  to  have  ex- 

*  amined  at  your  lordfliips  bar.     Surely  your  lordfhrps 

*  would   not  have  thefn  to  give  you  that  authority  afi 
4  prefent ;    you  would  not  have  them  nnO  to  give  you 

*  the  names  of  their  informers ;  that  would  indeed  be  a 

*  difcovery  of  evidence,  the  moft   open  that  ever  was 

*  made,  and  more  open  than  was  ever  defared  from  any 

*  plaintiff  in  this  world.     This  therefore  rs  not  furely 

*  what  the  nuble  lords  would   have  towards  affifting 

*  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  own  in  the  prefent 

*  cafe  ;  and  yet  if  this  be  not  what  they  want,  I  really 

*  cannot  comprehend  what  they  wotild  have/ 

*  If  we  look  back  upon  all  former  elections  in  par- 

*  liarhent,   (fays  a  namelefs  fpeaker  in  the  debate)  we 

*  muft  think  it   very   ftrange   that  the  fixteen  peers 
c  chofen  have  always  been  of  a  m'mijlerial  complexiori 
c  almoft  without  exception  ;  and  if  the  complexiori  o£ 

*  any  of  them  altered  during  the  continuance  of  the 

*  parliament,  we  have  always  found  them  left  out  afi 

*  the  neict  election'  j  nay,   upon  all  changes  of  mtnijlcrs^ 

*  we  have  found  the  election  of  peers  in  Scotland  take  a 

*  new  and  a  general  turn.     This   could  not,    in   my 

*  opinion,  have  happened  without  fumething  of  a  very 

*  extraordinary  minifterial  influence  on   that  election  \ 

*  and  this  extraordinary   influence  cannot  be  obtained 

*  without  ibme  undue  methods  and  illegal  practices  ; 

*  nay,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  if  he  is  not  a  man 

*  of  mo  re  virtue  than  miniftcrs  ufually  have,  a  minifter 

*  will  always  make  nfe  of  the  power  and  the  favours  of 

*  the  crcwn  which  are  at  his  difpofaK  to  get  fueh  a 

'fee 
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*  fct  of  peers  returned  from  Scotland  as  he  {hall  approve 

*  of ;  fo  that  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
c  from  paft  experience,  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the 

*  world  to  believe  there  have  been  fome  illegal  practices 

*  made  ufe  of  at  the  loft  election  -3  and  as  the  honour  of 

*  this  houfe,  as  v/ell   as  the  prefervation  of  the  confli+ 

*  tut  ion,  is  deeply  concerned  in  preventing  fuch  prac- 
•*  tices,   as  fuch  practices  cannot  be  prevented  by   our 

*  ordinary  courts  of  law,  an  enquiry  into  this  affair  is 

*  now,  I  think,  become  ahfolutely  necej/ary.' — <  Cuf~ 
9  torn,    my   lords,    is   of    a   mighty  prevalent  nature*. 

*  Even  virtue  itfelf  owes  its  refpeft  in  a  great  meafurfc 

*  to  cuftom ;  and  vice,  by  being  openly  and  avowedly 
'  pra&ifed,  foon  comes  to  difguife  itfelf,  to  conceal  its 

*  deformity,  and  at  length  to  aflume  the  habit  of  virtue. 

*  If  minifterial  influence,  if  private  and  felffo  views 
4  fhould  once  come  to  be  the  fole  directors  in  voting  at 

*  the  election  of  the  fix  teen  peers  for  Scotland^  the  prac* 

*  tice  would  foon  get  even  into  this  Loufe  itfelf ';  and  as 

*  inferiors  are  always  apt  to  imitate  their  fuperiors,  it 

*  would  from  thence  defcend  to  every  eleftiox,  and  to 

*  every  aflembly  in  Great  Britain.     Corruption  would 

*  then  come  to  be  openly  and  generally  avowed  -3  it 

*  would  afiume  the  habit  of  virtue ;  the  facriiicing  our 

*  country,  the  facrificing  of  all  the  ties  of  honour,  friend" 

*  jbip,  and  blood,  to  any  perfonal  advantage  or  prefer- 

*  ment,  would  be  called  prudence  and  good  fenfc,  and 
€  every  contrary  behaviour  would  be  called  madnefs  and 

*  folly.     Then  indeed  if  there  were  a  man"  of  virtue  left 

*  in  the  nation,  he  might  have  reafon  to  cry  out  with 

*  the  celebrated  Roman  patriot,  O  virtue,  I  have  followed 

*  thee  as  a  real  good  5  but  now  I  find  thou  art  nothing 
4  but  an  empty  name.      It  was,  my  lords,  the  general 
6  corruption  he  found  in   his   country  that  led  that 

» 

2  *  great 
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4  great  man  into  fuch  an  expreffion.     He  died  in  the 

4  defence  of  liberty  and  virtue  ;   and  with  him  expired 

*  the  laft  remains   of    the  liberty   and  virtue  of   his 

*  country  ;  for  virtue  and  liberty  always  go   hand  in 

5  hand  ;  wherever  one  is,  there  likewiie  is  the  other, 

*  and  from  every  country  they  take  their  flight  together S 

It  had  been  faid  on  this  occafion,  that  the  enquiry 
propofed  by  the  petitioners  would  put  the  nation  in 
a  fermenti  To  this  it  was  replied  %  *  As  to  the 

*  putting  the  nation  in  a  ferment,  I  am  fure  in  the 

*  prefent  cafe  our  going  upon  an  enquiry  will  put  the? 

*  nation  into  no  ferment ;  but  our  refufing  to  make-any 
4  enquiry    will   certainly  put   the   whole  nation,  and 
4  particularly  Scotland,  into  a  very  great  ferment.    We 

*  ought  to  confider,  my  lords,  the  danger  the  whole 

*  nation   was   expofed  to  by  a   moft  unjuft  rebellion 

*  raifed  in  that  country  againft  his  late  majefty ;  but 

*  if  the  peerage  of  that  country  fhould  find  themfelves 

*  opprejjed  by  a  minifler^  and  fhould  find  that  no  juftice 
4  is  to   be    expected    from    this  houfe,    it   may   raife 
4  another  rebellion,  or  rather  an  infufreftlon^  in  that 
c  country ;    and  as  they  would  then  have  truth  and 

*  juftice  on  their  fide,  it  would  naturally  procure  them 
4  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  England^  and  I  am 

*  afraid  moft  of  their  hands.'  „ 

The  petition  being  difmiffed,  a  proteft  was  entered 
on  the  journals,  in  which  are  the  following  nervous 
pafiages,  viz. 

4  When  we  confider  the  firft  particular  in  the  anfwer 

*  of  the  lords  petitioners,  viz.  That  the  lift  of  fixteen 

*  peers  for  Scotland  had  been  framed  by  perfons  in  high 
4  truft  under  the  crown,  being  previous  to  the  election 
4  itfelf,  and  that  the  lift  was  {hewn  to  peers,  as  a  lift  ap- 

VOL,  I.  Y  e  proved 
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*  proved  of  by  the  crown,  and  was  called  the  king's  lift  ^ 

*  we  are  filled  with  indignation  to   fee  that  great  name 

*  indecently  blended  with   the    tiicks  of  miniflers,  and 

*  profaned  and  proftituted  ;o  the  worfl    purpofes,  to 
'  purpofes  that  muft  neceflariJy  tend  to  the  fubverfton 
«  of  our  conjlitittiori)  which  we  know-it  is  his  majefty's 

*  glory  and  defire  to  prefcrve.    Such  a  criminal  attempt 

*  to  fcreen  or  facilitate  a  miniflerial  nomination  bv  the 

j 

f  irrterpofition   (equally  falfe  and  illegal)  of  his  ma- 
'  jefty's  name,  calls,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  for  the 

*  ftriclefl  enquiry  and  the-  fevereft •  puntjhment  upon  the 
«  authors  of  the  fuel,  if  it  be  proved,  or  the  affertors 
4  of  it,  if  it  be  not ;  but  it  is  in  cur  opinion  no  way  to 

<  be  dropt  unexamined  and  ttnenquirtd  into;  fuch  a  pre- 
*cedent  may  in  future  trmes  encourage  the  worji  of 
c  mini  tiers  to  load  with  bis  guilt  the  beft  of  princes ;  the 

4  borrowed  name  of  his  fover^ign  may  at  once  become 
fi  his  iveapon  and  his  Jhleld^  and  the  conftitutior^  may 

5  owe  its  danger,  and  he  his  defence  to  the  abufe  of 

*  his  prince's.HtfTB*  after  a  long  abufe  of  his  power.9 — — 

*  We  difTent,  becaufe  we  think  the  promifes  of  pen- 
c  fions  and  offices,   civil  and  military,'  [and  the  other 
aBove-mentkmed   bribes    offered   to    the    peers,    whs 
fhould  vote  for  the  minifterial  lift]  '  feem  in  the  higheft 
«  degree  to  affecl:  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  houfe  ; 
c  fince  untroubled  ftreams  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
5  fiow  from  a  corrupted  fource:  and   if  the  election  of 

*  fixteen  peers  for  Scotland  fhould  ever  by  the  foul  arts 
**  of  corruption  dwindle  into-  a  rnimjhnal  nomination., 
*•  inftead    of  perfons  of  the  firfr.   rank^   greateft  merit ± 

<  and  moft  eonfiderable  property^    we  may  expert   in 
«  future  parliaments,  to  fee  fuch  only  returned,  who, 
Bowing  their  eleftion  to  the  nomination  of  the  mini- 
*-fter,  may  purchafe  the  continuance  of  their  precarious 
^  feats,  by   a  fatal  and  unanimous  fubmiffion  to   hi* 

^  dictates. 
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x  dilates.  Such  perfons  can  never  be  impartial  judges 
c  of  his  conduct,  fhould  it  ever  be  brought  in  jud»- 
*'  ment  before  this  great  tribunal.' 

Thus  far  this  (hamelefs  affair  was  carried  $  and  then 
it  was  voted  to  adjourn  ;  on  which  32  lords  diflented. 
Their  proteft  concludes  with  the  following  words,  viz. 

*  We  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  pojlerity  upon  the 
c  perufal  of  the  journal  of  this  day,  may  be  induced  to 

*  think  that  this  houfe  was  not  inclined  to  permit  the 
*'  tranfa&ions  of   the  late    election  in   Scotland  to  be 
c  brought    under  examination  in  any  jb ape  whatfoever  : 

*  the  method  propofed  being,  as  we  conceive, — clear  of 

*  all  the  objections  which  were  made  in  relation  to  the 

*  petition.' 

On  occafion  of  the  controverted  election  for  York- 

, 

/hire.  A*  D.  1736,  the  commons  allowed  parol-evidence 
to  be  a  fufficient  proof,  that  a  particular  voter  was 
not  a  freeholder,  who  had  made  affidavit,  that  he  was* 
Yet  we  do  not  hear,  that  the  man  was  puniJJjed  for 
perjury  a.  And  afterwards  b,  c  The  houfe  having 

*  re-aiiumed  the  hearing  of  the  petitions  relating  td 
1  an  undue  election  for  the  county  of  YorA9  the  coun- 

*  fel  for  the   petitioners  examined  jbjhua  ffiilfon^  in 
^  order  to  difqualify  "John  Maken^  as  having  had  no 

*  freehold  at  the  time  of  the  faid  election  in  the  place 
r  where  he  then  fwore,  that  his  freehold  did  lie  j  and 
£  the  faid  Wilfon  beginning  to  give  evidence  of  that 
«'  difqualifkation,  by  relating  the  confeiTion  of  the  faid 
«  John  Maker:,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  counfel  for 
«  the  fitting  member,  who  faid,  that  as  the  houfe  woujd 

*  not  admit  of  a  man's  confeiHon  even  before  them,  as 

*  an  evidence  againft  what  he  had  fworri  at  the  time 

Y  2  « «>f 
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-'  of  ah  elefiiorjy  they  would  not  furely  admit  of  a  man's 

*  private  confeflion  to  a  neighbour  in  the  country  as- 

*  an  evidence  againft  what  he  had  fworn  at  the  time  of 

*  an  eleftion.      Upon  this   the  counfel  on  both  fides 

*  were  heard,  and   feveral  journals  read,  particularly 
«  the  refolution  of  that  houfe  of  the  i2th  of  February 
<  then  laft,  in  the  cafe  of  the  election  for  the  borough 
c  of  Southwark  againft  admitting  the  petitioners  counfel 
c  to  examine  Thomas  Carman  in  contradiction  to  his 

*  oath  at  that  election  :  And  then  the  following  queftion 

*  was   propofed,  viz.     That  the  counfel  for  the  pe- 
c  titioners    be  admitted  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  a 

*  voter  confeffed,  of  his  having  no  freehold,  who,  at 

*  the  time  of  the  ehflion9  fwore  he  had.     Upon   this 
c  motion  there  v/as  alfo  a  debate;  but  upon  the  quef- 

*  tion's  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by 

*  181  to  132.' 

In  the  year  1739*  complaint  was  made  of  an  undue 
election  for  Plymouth.  The  laft  determination  of  the 
houfe,  viz.  A.  D.  1660,  had  fettledy  that  the  right 
of  election  was  in  the  mayor,  and  commonalty.  The 
petitioner's  counfel  in  lifted,  that  the  word  commonalty 
{ignites  freemen  only^  excluding  freeholders.  The  houfe 
refolved  the  fame.  The  fitting  member,  who  was 
ele&ed  by  a  majority  of  freemen  and  freeholders,  was 
turned  out,  and  the  petitioner,  who  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  freemen  only,  was  received  a. 

How  neceffary  minifters  think  it  for  them  to  have 
power  in  eleftionS)  appears  from  the  following ;  which 
(hews,  that  the  then  reigning  junto  were  willing  to 
facrifke,  to  this  great  object,  the  liberty  and  happinefs 
•f  every  Brltijb  fubject. 

A.' to* 
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A.  D.  1739,  the  miniftry,  on  pretence  of  manning 
the  navy,  propofed  an  aft,  by  which  conftables  fhould 
have  power,  by  a  warrant  from  juftices,  to  enter  and 
fearcb  private  boufes  at  all  hours,  for  concealed  failors. 
In  the  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  an  anonymous 
member  fpokc  as  follows  a. 

c  I  am  furprifed,  to  find  gentlemen  exprefs  fo  much 
c  impatience,  as  fome  begin  to  {hew  in  this  debate. 

*  I  hope  no  gentleman  comes  here  with  a  refolution 
4  to  give  his  vote  upon  either  fide  of  any  queftion, 

*  that  may  be  ftarted,  till  he  has  heard  what  may  be 

*  faid  for  or  againft  it ;  and   therefore  in  a  queftion 

*  which  fo  nearly  concerns  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 

*  try,  I  cannot  but  be  fiirprifed  at  feeing  gentlemen 
c  exprefs  an   unwillingness  to  bear  the  argument  fully 
«  dif cuffed.      If  they  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  let 
•«  us  hear  their  fentiments  upon  it  in  any  other  way 
6  than  by  their  Aye  or  No9  they  ought  to  attend  par- 
<•  ticularly  to  thofe  that  will ',  for  though  thefe  mono- 
c  fyllables  may    determine   the   queftion,    I  am  fure 
c  neither  of  them  will  convince  any  reafonable  man  in 

*  the  kingdom.     The  queftion  now  before  us  is  not 
•*  fimply,  Whether  we  fliall  agree  to  this  claufe  or  not, 

*  It  is.  Whether  we  fhall  agree  to  put  an  end  to  our 

*  conflitution^    and  make  Jlaves  of  ourfejves,  our  con- 
c  ftituents  and  pofterity  ?    For  this,    in  my  opinion, 
«  will  be  the  certain  confequence  of  our  agreeing  tg 
f  this  claufe,  however  amended.     That  our  liberties, 

*  nay  and  our  properties  too,  depend  upon  the  freedom 
>  of  our  eleftionsy  is  a  maxim  which  I  believe  no  man 

.«  will  conteft,      A  corrupt  parliament  may  for  a  time 
t  fupport  an  oppreffive  and  wicked  minifter^  but  a  parli- 

Y  3  «  amen; 
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«  ament  is  but  the  ftream :  Our  elections  for  parliament 

*  men  are  the  fountain  head,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
6  left  free  and  uncorrupted,  the  ftream  will  of  courfe 
tf  refine,  and  will  at  laft  become  as  pure  as  the  foun- 
c  tain    from  whence  it  flows.     But  this  claufe,  Sir, 
'  feems  to   be    contrived    for  poifoning  the  fountain 

<  itfelf,    and    for  rendering   all    the  ele6tions  in   the 

*  kingdom  dependent   upon  the  will  of  every   future 

<  minifter.     Let  us  conlider,  Sir,  that  the  freedom  of 
<•  a  man's  vote  at  any  election  may  be   taken  away, 

*  not  only  by  an  immediate  bribe  in  ready  money,  or 
«  bank  notes,  but  by  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  for 

<  his  compliances,  or  the  fears  of  being  made  to  fuffer 
'  for  his  ftubbornnefs ;  and  if  we  confider  how  much 
1  a  minifter  has  it  already  in  his  power  to  make  ufe 

*  of  every  one  of  thofe  methods,  we  fhall  be  extremely 

*  cautious  of  making  any  new  additions  to  that  power. 

*  That  our  minifters  have  now  a  much  greater  com- 

*  mand  of  ready  money  ^    than  they  formerly  ufed   to 
1  have,  can  be  denied  by  no  man  who  confiders  the 
c  late  increafe  of  the  civil  lift  revenue,  the  great  fums 

*  of  late  yer.rs  allowed,  even  in  time  of  peace,  for 

*  fecret  ferities  nv  ney,  and  the  favings  that   may  be 

*  made   out   of  the   vaft  fums  now  granted  for   the 

*  current  fcrvice.     I  believe,  Sir,  it  will  be   as  little 

*  contefted,    that   our  minifters   have    now  a   much 

*  greater  number  of  lucrative  pofts  and  employments 

*  at    their    difpofal,    than    any  former  minifters  ever 

*  had  in  this  kingdom.     Thefe,  Sir,  are  a  two  edged 

*  fword  in  the  hands  of  a  minifter ;    they   ferve   not 

*  only  for  cultivating  the  hopes  of  the  compliant,  but 

*  for  cncreafmg  the  fears  of  the  ftubborn  at  elections  j 

*  and  by  our  late  practice  they  are  now  become  more 

*  ufeful  in  both  thefe  refpecls  than  ever  they  were, 

*  before, 
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6  before.     It  is  now  become  a  general  and  an  efta- 

*  hiifhed  opinion,  that  no  man  is  to  expect  or  to  hold 
4  any  poft  or  employment  in  the  government,  unlefs 

*  he,  and  all  thofe  over  whom  he  has  any  influence* 
'*  take  care  to  vote  at  every  election  according  to  the 
c  directions  of  the  minifter.      What   an   effect   this 
4  muft   have   at   all   elections,  gentlemen  may   eafily 
6  imagine.     If  an  elector  has  any  thing  mercenary  in 

*  his  temper,  he  will  certainly  vote  according  to  court 

*  directions  at  every  election,  in  hopes   that  he,  his 

*  fon,  his  brother,   or    fame   near  relation,    may  get 
4  a  poft  or  a  preferment  in  the  fervice  of  the  govern- 

*  ment ;  and  it  is  a  great  hardfhip  upon  honeft  men, 

*  I  mean  thofe  who  vote   upon  all  occafions  accord- 

*  ing  to  confcience,  to  find  themfelves  excluded  from 

*  all  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  reaped  by  ferving  their 

*  country  in  a  public  capacity.     Whether  it  is  fo  or 

*  not,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  fay ;  but  I  am  fure  it  is 
<  generally  thought,    that    no  man   is    now    deemed 
4  capable  to  ferve  his  country,    unlefs   he  be   ready 
4  upon  all  occafions   to  facriftce  the  liberties  of  his 

*  country  to  the  dictates  of  thofe  who  have  the  dif- 
4  pofal  of  our  public  employments  ;  and  this   of  itfelf 
4  would  in  moft  countries  be  fufficient  for  eftabliihirg 
'  arbitrary    power/ — He  goes    on  afterwards  as   fol- 
)ows. — «  In  a  country  where  there  is  a  multitude  of 

*  penal  laws,  and  efpecially  when  tho/e  laws  not  only 
4  punifh,  but  create  crimes,  innocence  can  be  no  pro- 
4  tection  againft  the  malice  or  revenge  of  thofe  who 

*  are  entrufted  with  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 

*  ment.     A  man   may  without  knowing  it,  be  guilty 
4  of  a  breach  of  fuch  Intricate  laws  ;  and  even  when 
4  he  is  guilty  of  no  breach,   he  may  be  plagued  and 
4  harrafled  out  of  his  life,  or  at  leaft  out  of  his  bufi- 

Y  4 
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c  nefs,  by  the  government's  officers.      In   fuch  cir- 

*  cumftances  he  mutt  not  only  be  a  very  honeft,  but 
c.  a  very  brave   and  refolute   man,    who  will   dare  to 

*  vote  at  any  election  contrary  to  thefe  menaces   that 

*  are  whifpered  to  him   by  the   tools  of  a  minifter ; 
c  and   if  we  confider  what  numbers   of  electors  are 

*  already  brought  into  fuch  circumftances  by  the  many 

*  penal  laws  lately  enacted,  we  fhall  have  more  reafon 
c  to  wonder  at  any  election's    being  carried  againft 

*  the  court  intereft,   than  at  the  min'ifier's  having  the 

*  direttion  of  mod  of  the  eleftions    in  the  kingdom. 

*  When  our  liberties  are  in  fo  great   danger,    when 

*  there  is  fo  much  reafon  to  apprehend  the  prevalence 
c  of  court  influence  upon  every  election  in  the  king- 
c  dom,  fhall   we    pafs   a  lav/,    which   will   enable  a 

*  minifter  to  diftrefs  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 

*  (hall  dare  to   difobey  his  orders  at  any  election  ?   I 

*  fay,  Sir,  every  man  in  the  kingdom;  for  this  law 
<  will  enable  a  minifter  to  diftrefs  not  only  our  fea- 
c  men,  but  every  man  in  the  kingdom  that  has  a  houfe 

*  over  his  head.      Such    a    law  as  this  will   have    a 
c  moft  fatal  effect  upon  the  freedom  of  our  elections, 
c  not  only  with  regard   to  all   fuch  as  are,  or  have 

*  ever  been  at  fea,  or  in  any  bufmefs  upon  the  water, 
c  but  with  regard  to  every  other  man  in  the  kingdom^ 
e  that    happens   to  be   a  houfe-keeper.      Quiet   and 

*  fecurity  at  home,  is  an  advantage  which  every  man 
e  muft   defire,    and   confequently  being   difturbed  by 

*  unwelcome  guefts,  or   at  unfeafonable  hours,   is   a 

O  ' 

c  danger  every  man  muft  dread.     By  this  law  you  are 

*  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minijler  to  difturb  any 
f  bwfe-keeper   in  the  kingdom  as   often^  and  at  fuch 

*  hours  as  he  thinks  fit;  and  confequently  every  houfe- 
6  keeper  in  the  kingdom  muft  be  under  a  continual 

c  terror 
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e  terror   of  doing  any  thing   that  may  provoke   the 

*  minifter  to  make    ufe   of  this   power  againft  him. 

*  The  interpofition  of  an  information  upon  oath,  will 
'  be  no  reftratnt  upon  this  power  j  becaufe  minifters, 

*  are   generally   well   provided    with  informers  of  all 
4  kinds,  and  the  more  wicked  and  oppreflive  a  minifter 

*  is,  the  more  of  thefe  vermin  he  always  has  about 

*  him,  and    the   more    profligate  they    are.     In   my 
«  opinion   it  will  be  fo  far  from  diminifhing,  that  it 
*•  will  increafe  the  danger  o/  this  claufe,  becaufe  juf- 
e  tices  are  to  be  not  only  empowered,  but  required  to 
fi  grant  their  warrant,   and   conftables  are  obliged  to 
?  execute  the  warrant  of  the  justices.     If  you  leave 

*  it  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  the  execution  of  the  law 

*  muft  be  regulated,  or  at  leaft  it  ought,  I  think,  to 

*  be  regulated  by  the  prefent  practice  in  the  cafe  of 

*  vagrants.      When  the  juftices  grant  their  warrant 

*  for  a  general  fearch  after  vagrants  and  other  idle  and 
6  diforderly  perfons,  the  conftables  are  not  to  fearch 

*  every  houfe  in  the  diftricl:;    they  are  to  fearch  no 

*  where  but  in  night  houfes,  or  houfes  of  ill  repute  -9 

*  and  if  they  fhould  difturb  houfes  of  good  character, 
4  by  virtue  of  fuch  a  warrant,  they  might  be  profe- 

*  cuted,    and  would  be  punifhed ;  and   therefore   as 
4  this  law  now  ftands,  the  conftables  could,  in  my 
f  opinion,  fearch  no  where  but  in  houfes  reputed  to 

*  b~  harbourers  of  abfconding  feamen.      This,  I  fay, 

*  is  my  opinion,  but  if  the  claufe  fhould  be  pafled 
f  into  a  law,  I  fhall  not  fay  that  my  opinion  would 
f  be  afked  or  followed  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think 
f  we  fhould  agree  to  a  law,  which   by  too  extenfive 

*  an  interpretation   might  be  made  of  the  moft  dan- 
f  gerous    confequence   both    to  the   liberties    of   our 
f  country,  a.nd  to  the  property  of  every  fubje6l.     But, 

«  Sir, 
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*  Sir,  if  you  make  the  amendment  proposed  ;  if  you 

*  rtquirc  the  juftice  to  g;ant  his   warrant   upon   the 

*  oath  of  any  informer,  you  will  make  the  evil  con- 

*  fequences  of  this  law  certain  and  unavoidable.    The 
*jufticewa/?  then  grant  his  warrant,  and  the   houfe 
c  mttft  be  fearched,  let  the   character  of  the  boufe  be 
«  ever  fo  good,    let  the  character   of  the  informer  be 
4  ever  fo  bad.     This,   Sir,   is  more  than  is  done  even 

*  in  the  cafe  of  felony  ;  a  juftice  is  empowered  to  grant 
4  his  warrant  to  fearch  a  houfe  upon  information  on 
4  oath,    that  there    is  caufe   to    fufpe&   ftolen   goods 
4  being  concealed  in  that  houfe  •    but  he  is  not  required 
6  fo  to  do.     He  may.,  and  ought  to  refufe  granting 
4  his  warrant,   if  the  informer  be  a  mean  perfon,    or 
c  one  of  a  bad  character ;  and  if,  upon  fearching9  no 
c  fuch   goods  be  found,  the  informer  would  be  made 
6  anfwerabk  for  all  damages  fuftained  by  fuch  fearch. 
'  Nay  the  juflice  himfelf  would  be  made  anfwerable, 
c  if  it  fhould  appear  that  he  had  granted  his  warrant 
4  upon  the  information  of  an  inefficient  perfon.     I 
6  therefore  wifii,  Sir,  that  the  honourable  gentlemen 
'  employed  in    drawing   up    this  bill  had   confidered 

*  a  little  better  the  confthution  and  the  laws  of  their 
c  country;  for   from  the  bill,   as  it  ftands  at  prefent, 

*  the  people  without  doors  will  be  apt  to  imagine  they 

*  have  very  little  regard  to  the  liberties,  the  proper- 
4  ties,  or  the  eafe  of  the  fubjecl,  provided  they  can 
c  but  increafe  the  power  and  influence  of  the  crown/ 
• — Afterwards   he  adds   what  follows  ; — '  Upon   this 
c  fubjecl:,  Sir,    I  cannot   pafs,    unobfewed,    the  late 

*  famous  gin-acL     By  the  eitabliflied  iaw  of  the  land, 

*  before  that  act  was  pafied   or  thought  of,  no  perfon 

*  could  fell  beer,  ale,  or  fpirituous  liquors,   by  retail, 

*  without  a  licence  from  thejuftices  of  peace.     The 

*  juilices 
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'jufticeshad  a  power  to  refufe  their  licence,  or  to 

*  recall  it,  when   they   pleafed  ;  and   if  any  one  fold 
6  fuch  liquors  without  a  licence,  he  was  by  law  mads 

*  liable  to  fevere  penalties.     Befides  this,  there  were 

*  fevere  laws  againft  all  fuch  as   allowed  drunkenness 

*  or   tippling   in   their  hcufes  j    and  moreover   there 

*  were  feveral  of  our  gin-fliops  that  might,  I  believe, 
c  have    been    indicted   as  a  public   nuifance.      By  a 

*  neglect  of  all  thefe  remedies,,  tippling  and  drunken- 

*  nefs  in  gin-fhops  and  ale-houfes,    came  to  a  moa-* 

*  ftrous    height,    and    was   generally  complained    of, 

*  and  often   prefented  by  our  grand  inqueft   without 
6  any  redrefs,  becaufe  our  jufticcs  of  peace,    who  are 
'  entirely  under  the  direction  of  our  mim/hrs^  would 

*  not  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  thefe  enormi- 
&  ties.     At  laft,  when  the  people  were  worked  up  to 
4  a  fufHcient  rage  againft  thefe  enormities   we   were 
c  told,   that  the  laws  in  being  were  not  fufficient  for 

*  preventing  them ;  and  though  every  one  that  under* 

*  ftood  the  law,    knew   ths  contrary,  we  were  pre- 

*  vailed  on  to  agree  to  a  new  law,  by  which  a  very 

*  great  addition  was  made  to  the  civil   lift  revenue,  ] 

*  and  every  vintner,  inn-keeper,  ale-houfe- keeper,  vie- 
4  tualler,  coffee-houfe,  and  brandy-fhop  in  the  king* 
6  dom,  brought  under  a  moft  flavifh  dependence  upon 
'  our  jufticcs  of  the  peace  and  conwnffioners  of  excife. 

*  That  thefe  were  the  effects  of  the  gin-aft  muft  be 

4  apparent,  Sir,   to  every  one  who  confiders  that  the 
'  great  increaie  of  the  civil  lift  revenue  pretended  to 

*  arife  from    its  (hare    of  the  duties  upon    fpirituous 

*  liquors,  was  owing  to  the   enormities    complained 

5  of,  which   were,    perhaps,    for  that  very  reafon  in- 

*  dulged ;  and   for  the  fame  reafon,   perhaps,   it  was  1 
^pretended,   that  no  ftop  could  be  put  to  them  by 
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*  the  laws  in  being,   becaufe  if  a  ftop  had  been  put  to 

*  them  that  way,  the  increafe^  which  had  arifen  to  the 

*  civil    lift    revenue   by    indulging  thofe   enormities, 
4  would  have  been  annihilated   without  any  recom- 
«  pence  from  the  aggregate  fund.     And   if  we  confi- 
«  der  the  neceflity  every  keeper  of  a  public   houfe  is 

*  under  of  felling  fpirituous  liquors  in  fmall  quantities 
4  to  his  customers,  the  high  penalties  he  is,  by  that 

*  act,  fubje&ed  to,  if  he  does  fo,  and  the  power  given 

*  to   the   commijjwners    of    excife  and  jttflices  of  the 

*  peace,  to  mitigate  thofe  penalties  -3  we  may  fee,  that 

*  the  keeper  of  every  public  houfe  muft   be  under  a 

*  flavifh  dependence  upon  our  commiffioners  of  excife 

*  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  confequently  that  he 

*  muft   expect  to  be  ruined^  fhould  he  give  his  vote 

*  againft  a  court-candidate.    Thus  we  may  fee.  Sir,  that 

<  from  all  the  inconveniencies  that  arofe  either  from 

<  a  deficiency  in  our  laws   or  from  a  neglect  in  the 

*  execution   of  them,   an  advantage  is  taken  for  in- 
c  troducing     fome    new    regulation,    by   which    the 

*  power  and  influence  of  the  crown  may  be  mcreafed. 

*  This  has  fo  conftantly,    in  all  ages,  been  the  prac- 

*  tice  of  our   minifters,   that   one  may  from  thence 

*  conclude,  that  every  man,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  a 
c  mlmjler^   or  as    he  calls  himfelf,  a  fervant  of  the 

*  crown,   begins  to  think  himfelf  in  duty  bound  to 

*  ufe  every  art  he  can  think  of  for  defraying  the  liber- 

*  ties  of  the  fubjecSt.      This,    I  fay,  feems   to  have 

*  been  the  way  of  thinking  among  minifters   in  all 

*  ages,  and  I  am  fure  in  no  age  more  apparently  than 

*  in   this.      Shall  we  then  upon   this,   or  any  other 

*  occafion,  throw  afide  our  jealoufies  and  fears  ?  Shall 

*  we  put  a  truft  in  thofe,  who  by  their  praclipes  have 

*  given  us  fo  good  reafon  to  be  convinced  of  their 

'  havin 
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*  having  a  defign  to  betray  us  ?    If  we  are  under  any 

*  prefent  inconvenience,  if  we  are  under  prefcnt  diffi- 
c  culties  with  regard  to  the  manning  of  our  fleet ,  let 

4  us  examine  whether  they  proceed  from  the  neglect 
'  or  mifconducl:  of  thofe  concerned  in  the  executive 

*  part   of  our  government,  or  from  any  real  defect  in 

*  our  conftitution.     If  from  the  former,  let  us  remove 
6  thofe  who  have  run  us   into  fuch  difficulties  ;   and 

*  if  from  the  latter,  let  us  confider  our  conflitutiori,  and 

*  apply  thofe  remedies  that  are  moft  confiftent  with  its 

*  fecurity  and    prefervation ;    but  let   us  not  plunge 

*  into  the  pit,  which  our  enemies  have  dug  for  us  on 
6  one  hand,  for  fear  of  tumbling  over  the  imaginary 

*  precipice  which  they  frighten  us  with  on  the  other. 

5  I  am  far  from  thinking  we  can  be  under  any  diffi- 

6  culty  in  manning  all  the  fhips  we  have  occafion  for 

*  in  the  prefent  war ;  but  fuppofe  we  were,  there  are 
c  many  other  remedies,  befides  that  now  propofed.' — 

*  This  remedy  now  under   our  confideration   is  the 

*  very  worft  that  could  be  thought  of.     It  is  publifh- 
c  ing  our  diftrefs  to  the  world,  and  giving  our  ene- 

*  mies  a  juft  caufe  to  triumph  over  us.     If  the  French 
e  or  Spaniards  owed   us  a  grudge,  they  could  in  no 

*  way   fo  effectually  punifli   us,  as  by  forcing  us   to 
•  *  deflroy  our  conftitution,  and  give  up  our  liberties,  for; 

c  the  fake  of  defending   ourfelves  againft  them.     Our 

*  pafling  fuch  a   bill  would  give  great  joy  to  every 
c  Frenchman  or   Spaniard  that  underftands  any  thing 
c  of  our  ccnftitution  ;   and  as  I  am  againft  making  a 
6  holiday  either  in  France  or  Spaln^  I  muft  be  againfl 
6  agreeing  to  this  claufe  V 

A.  D.  1741,  the  houfe  proceeded  to.  the   hearino« 
the  merits  of  the  Denblgbjhlre  election,   and,  the  coun- 

fel 

r       '  • ......  -  ,  ,    ,  r  t  j 
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fei  on  both  fides  being  withdrawn,  William  Tvliddlcton^ 
Efq;  high-fheriffof  the  faid  county  at  the  lafl  elec- 
tion, was  called  in  and  heard,  and  being  withdrawn, 
it  was  refolved,  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  upon 
the  poll  was  for  the  petitioner,  Sir  Wat  kin  Williams 
Wynne,  bart.  and  was  fo  declared  by  the  high-fhcrlfF 

J  >  t> 

at  the  clofe  of  the  poll,  and  no  alteration  was  made 
in  the  faid  poll,  until  after  the  high-iheriiT  had  made 
the  return.  Alfo  that  John  Mlddleton^  Efqj  was  not 
culy  returned,  and  that  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne, 
bart.  ought  to  have  been  a  knight  of  the  /hire  for  the 
f.ud  county .,  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered 
io  amend  the  faid  return.  Then  it  was  further  re- 
folved, that  William  Middleton,  Efq;  high-fherifF  of 
the  county  of  Denbig/j)  at  the  laft  election  for  a 
knight  of  the  ihire,  having  taken  upon  himfelf  to 
return  John  Middleion^  Efq;  contrary  to  the  majority 
of  votes  received  by  him  upon  the  poll,  and  to  his 
own  declaration  of  the  numbers  at  the  clcfe  of  the. 
poll,  without  any  public  fubfequent  examination  into 
the  rights  of  the  voters  previous  to  fuch  return,  and 
having  afterwards  prefumed  to  alter  the  faid  poll  in 
order  to  give  colour  to  fuch  return,  has  acted  par- 
tially, arbitrarily  and  illegally,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  in  manifeil  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  free- 
holders cf  the  faid  county,  and  in  breach  of  the  pri- 
tfilepe  of  the  houfe  ;  and  that  he  be  for  his  laid  offence 

O 

committed  prifoner  to  Newgate.  The  houfe  alfo 
voted  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  to  remove  the  faid 
William  Middhion  from  being  receiver  general  of  the 
Jand-revenue  in  North  Wahs^  and  alfo  from  being 
one  of  his  majefty's  j  nil  ices  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint  a. 

O 

As 
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As  the  ele&ion  for  Wejlminjler^  A.  D.  1741,  makes 
a  confiderable  article  in  the  bufinefs  of  this  feffion,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  great  difturbance 
having  enfued  about  taking  the  poll ;  a  party  of  fco> 
Soldiers  were  fent  for  by  order  of  three  of  the  juftices 
of  peace.  Thefe  proceedings  gave  rife  to  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  prefentment  of  the  grand  jury  of 
Mlddlefex  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  on  the  iyth 
of  "June  following. 

Mlddlefex.  c  We,  the  grand  jury  of  and  for  the 
c  body  of  the  county  of  Middlefex*  do  apprehend,  that 

*  among  the  many  enormities  and  offences  committed 

*  againft  the  public,   none  deferve  our  obfervation  and 

*  cenfure  more  than  thofe  which  tend  to  the  fubverfion 

*  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people  to  a  free  election 
4  of  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  in  whom  they 
4  repofe  their  undoubted  ihare   in  the  government  as 

*  well  as-  conftitute  them  guardians  of  their  liberties 

*  and  properties.     For  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  that 
«  whenever  the  people  (hall  lofe  the  right  of  election, 

*  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  freedom  of  election,. 
4  and  fhall  be  obliged  to  chufe  their  reprefentatives^. 
c  under  \he-awe,  dread,  or  influence  of  any  other  power, 

*  there  rnurr.   be  an  end  of  parliaments,  or  at  leaft  of 
4  the  people's   intereft  and  (hare  therein.     Wherefore, 
4  being  fworn  to  enquire  for  our  fovereign  lord  the. 

*  king,  and   the  body  of  this  county,  we  upon  our 
4  oaths  prefent,  That  on  Friday  the  8th  day  of  May 
4  laft,  while  the  election  for  members  of  parliament 
4  for  the  city  and  liberty  ofrffieftminftef  was  depending,.. 
€  and  before  the  declaration  thereof  was  made,  a  bod^ 
4  of  foot  guards  or  foldiers,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 

*  upwards,   headed  by  officers,  did   in  the  afternoon, 
4  in  a  military  manner,  march  up  near  the   place  of 
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'  polling,  which  pra&ice  may  be  of  the  moft  dangerous 
4  confequence  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  contrary 

*  to  law,  and  a  rejlraint  on  the  freedom  of  ele<£lions. 

*  We,    therefore,    being  affeftcd  and   alarmed  with  a 

*  due  fenfe  and  dread  of  fo  daring  a  violation  and  in- 

*  fult  on  our  freedom  and  liberties,  and  the  dangerous 
c  confequence    of    military   power    exercifed    in   civil 

*  affairs,  do  recommend  it  to  this  honourable  court  to 
c  give  fuch  order  and  direction  for  preventing  and  dif- 

*  eouraging  the  like  heinous  offences  for  the  future,  as 

*  they  (hall  judge  moft  proper  and  convenient  V 

A.  D.  1754,  four  members  for  Oxford/hire  were  re- 
turned by  the  fherifF,  inftead  of  two.  Therefore  there 
was  no  fitting  member  for  the  county  b.  Any  member 
might  have  moved  the  houfe  upon  this  the  very  firft 
day  of  the  feflion ;  and  the  fheriff  might  have  been 
ordered  to  attend ^  and  give  an  account  of  his  proceed-' 
iiio-.  However,  no  notice  was  taken  till  November  18  : 
So  that  the  houfe  was  not  legally  fuch  till  the  county 
of  Oxford  wa£  reprefented*  though  it  met  on  the  i4th, 
and  did  bufmefs.  All  the  four  candidates  petitioned, 
viz.  lord  Parker  (now  earl  of  Macdesfield)  and  Sir 
Edward  turner  on  the  court  fide ;  and  lord  Wenman 
and  Sir  James  Dfljbwood  on  that  of  the  oppofition. 
The  friends  of  the  two  former  moved,  that  the  matter 
of  the  petitions  fhould  be  heard  immediately  ;  but  thofe 
on  the  other  infifted,  that  the  merits  of  the  return 
ought  to  be  firft  heard  and  determined  c ;  which  was 
certainly  reafonable.  They  therefore  moved  for  the 
previous  queftion,  Whether  the  queftion  upon  this 
motion  fhould  be  now  put.  Becaufe  if  the  previous 
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queftion  had  been  carried  in  the  negative,  they  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  move  for  appointing  amort 
day  to  confider  of  the  return,  and  for  ordering  the 
high  fheriff  to  attend.  But  this  the  court  party  were 
againft,  and  carried  their  point.  That  the  matter  of 
the  petition  fhould  be  heard  on  the  3d  of  December 
following.  Afterwards  it  was  moved  by  the  oppofition, 
that  the  high  fheriff  fhould  attend  on  the  day  of  hear- 
ing. But  this  was  carried  in  the  negative  a.  It 
stppeared,  that  the  fheriff  had  given  a  very  unfair 
advantage  to  the  court  gentlemen,  by  allowing  them 
to  make  their  objections  to  all  the  voters  through  the 
•whole  poll,  before  the  oppofition-gentlemen  fhould 
object  to  one  individual j  of  which  it  was  impoftible 
to  go  through  half  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
the  writ  was  returnable  b.  The  latter  therefore  iniifted, 
that  they  were  fairly  elected,  becaufe  they  had  an 
acknowledged  majority,  which  could  not  be  fet  afide 
by  fuch  an  unfmifhed  fcrutiny,  in  which  fcrutiny, 
befides,  they  had  not  had  an  equal  chance.  It  was 
therefore  incumbent  on  the  court-gentlemen's  counfel 
to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  majority  claimed  by 
their  antagcnifts.  It  was  carried,  that  the  oppofi- 
|ion-counfel  fliould  proceed  to  fliew  the  general  merits 
of  their  caufe.  They  did  fo,  and  propofed  to  dif- 
qualify  no  lefs  than  54.0  voters  for  the  court-gentlemen. 
Then  witnefies  were  examined  for  proving  the  par- 
tiality of  the  fheriff,  and  for  e  proving  lord  Parker 

*  and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  and   their  agents,  guilty  of 

*  bribery  ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  likewife  produced 

*  letters,  which  they  proved  to  be  the  hand-writing  of 
6  the  faid  two  gentlemen  V     Nine  days  were  fpent  In 

VOL.  I.  Z  proving 
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proving  voters  on  the  court-fide  difqualined.  Lord 
Parker  and  Sir  Edward  'Turner  anfwered  objections 
againft  the  fheriff,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  themfelves 
©f  the  accufation  of  bribery,  which  they  retorted  upon 
their  antagonifts.  They  fpent  ten  days  in  endeavouring 
to  clear  their  voters.  Then  they  propofed  to  fet  afide 
522  of  the  oppo£te  voters,,  in  which  they  fpent  eleven 
days.  Then  the  oppofition-counfel  fpent  nine  days  in 
their  reply.  Many  feparate  queftions  were  debated, 
c  mofly  if  not  all,,  of  which  were  determined  by  a  great 

*  majority  in   favour  of  lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward 

*  Turner J  the  court-gentlemen  a.     A  motion  was  mads 
by  the  oppofition,  That  all  copyholders,  holding  by 
court-roll,  and  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  have  right 
of   voting    for    county-members.      This  motion  was 
made  on  purpofe  to  have  a  negative  put  upon  it ;  biLt 
it  was  fet  afide  by  the  previous  queftion.    Lord  Parker 
and  Sir  Edward  Turner  were  declared  duly  elected  b. 

It  is  a  common  trick  of  our  minifters  to  put  a  mul- 
titude of  perfons  upon  taking  up  their  freedom  in 

boroughs  and  cities  before  an  election,  with  a  view  to 
o 

their  votes,  every  one  of  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
bought.  Corporations  have  fometimes  manfully  re*- 
fufed  to  grant  freedoms  for  fuch  purpofes  ^  as  that  of 
Gloucejler  did  about  1767.  I  took  this  fact  from  a 
Magazine,  but  have  not  quoted  it  right. 

The  number  of  petitions  complaining  of  undue 
elections  and  returns  was  fo  great  in  the  firft  feffioris 
of  the  prefent  parliament,  that  the  houfe  of  commons, 
muft  have  employed  one  long  fe/Tion  only  in  fettling 
controverted  elections,  without  bringing  in  any  one 
bill,  public  or  private.  Therefore  they  thought  it ; 

necef- 
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neceflary  to  put  off  all  thofe  petitions  to  next  feffiom 
How  many  gentlemen  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fat  and 
voted  during  that  feflion,  who  had  no  right  to  be  there 
and  whofe  illegal  votes  did  in  fact  render  the  a&s  made 
in  that  feflion  null  and  void.  See  the  Magazines  &C4 
of  the  times* 

Could  a  more  fulemn  farce  be  afted,  than  that  of  a 
certain  A.  D*  which  fliall  be  namelefs,  when  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  a  certain  famous  city  were  gravely  repri- 
manded by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
becaufe  they  had  propofed  to  their  then  prefent  mem- 
bers to  re  ele<5t  them,  if  they  would  advance  a  fum 
not  to  be  funk  in  private  pockets,  but  toward  relieving 
the  city  from  fome  of  its  debts  ?  How  the  fpeaker  could 
help  laughing  in  the  midft  of  his  fpeech,  when  he 
refkaed,  that  at  lean:  two-thirds  of  the  houfe  had 
obtained  their  feats  by  more  corrupt  means,  is  not  eafy 
to  underftand.  I  ihould  have  been  ftrongly  tempted, 
had  I  been  one  of  thofe  reprimanded  citizens,  to  anfwer 
his  reprimand  as  follows  :  «  None  of  your  grimaces, 
<  pray  good  Mr.  Speaker.  You  have  caught  us,  and  you 

*  have  pounded  us>  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

*  But  look  around  you,  and  think  what  lungs  you  muft 
«  have  to  reprimand   all  who  have  given  and  received 
4  money  for  feats  and  votes  in  this  houfe.' 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun*  There  was  a 
contefted  eleaion  between  Mr.  Trencbard  and  Mr. 
Bertie' in  Charles  II. 's  penfioned  parliament.  It  was 
carried  for  Bertie.  Lord  CPBrian,  a  relation  of  the 
lord  treafurer's,  went  to  him  in  triumph  with  the 
news,  and  told  him,  they  had  fairly  voted  13  more 
than  21  a.  So  in  the  late  Middlefex  eleaion  the  com- 
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mons  fairly  voted  296  more  than  1143.  It  is  truey 
that  Mr. -J^Hkes  was  known  to  have  no  real  qualifi- 
cation. For  there  was  at  that  very  time  a  fubfcriptior* 
carrying  on,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts,  And  (to- 
fay  nothing  of  any  objections  againft  that  gentleman's 
character  rendering  him  unfit  to  be  a  legiflator)  it  was 
certainly  not  in  character  for  perfons  affuming  to  be 
the  ajfirtors  of  .the  conftitutkn^  to  do  fo>  unconftitutional 
a  thing,  as  promoting  an  unqualified  perfon's  election 
into  parliament.  At  the  fame  time,  this  does  not' 
juftify  the  commons  in  their  proceeding  on  that  oc- 
cafion  f  upon  which  I  will  add  here,  as  a  comment, 
the  fubrlance  of  a  proteft  by  feveral  lords,  as  follows  i 

That  the  proceeding  of  the  houfe  of  commons  onr 
that  occafion  was  unconftitutional.  That  the  houfe 
ought  not  to- make  law  concerning  elections;  but  only 
to  declare  it  as  it  is  already  made.  That  election  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  conSituents-^  not  of  the  haufe.  That 
other  wife  the  houfe  may  come  to  \>z  f elf -created,  and- 
the  conjlliuents  thrown  out  of  all  power.  That  there  is 
310  precedent  for  making  expulfion  imply  iricapaci- 
tation.  Wtttyolc  v/as  re-elect-ed  by  the  people,  after  he 
was  expelled  by  the  houfe,  which  (hews  the  fenfe  of 
fhe  people  to  be,  that  expulfion  does  not  incapacitate  -^ 
but  only  gives  the  people  leave  to  re-el  eft  the  expelled 
perfon,  if  they  pleafe.  That  according  to  this  way  of 
proceeding,  electors  may  hereafter  be  obliged  to  chufef 
only  court-tools,  or  not  chafe  at  all,  if  the  houie  may 
expel  and  incapacitate  arbitrarily.  That  if  the  houfs 
have,  in  their  own  breaft,  the  power  of  expulfion  and 
incapacitatior%  they  may,  in  corrupt  times,  e*-pel  and" 
incapacitate  every  honefl  ina,n.  That  the  houfe  of 
peeri)  though  they  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  prope? 
s&d  exclnfiVG  bufinefs  of  the  other  houic,  yet  muft  inter- 
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fere,  when  they  fee  defigns  carrying  on,  for  overturn- 
ing the  whole  .parUzmcnt.  For  the  peers  cannot  make 
a  parliament  without  a  legal  houfe  of  commons,  any 
more  than  without  a  legal prince.  That  filence  in  fuch 
a  cafe  would  be  approbation.  That  the  peers  are 
fruflees  for  the  people,  and  mufl  be  faithful,  elfe  the 
people  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
without  relief  from  the  other  houfe.  That  the  peers 
are  the  antient  conflitutional  counfellors  of  the  crown, 
and  mult  give  the  king  good  counfel,  even  againft  the 
houfe  of  commons,  if  that  houfe  acts  wrong.  The 

ED 

lords  conclude  with  the  following  words. 

o 

*  And   here    we    folemnly    pledge  ourfelves  to  the 

*  public,  that  we  will  perfevere  in  availing  ourfelves, 
E  as  far  as  in   us  lies.,    of  every  right,    and  of  every 

*  power,  with  which  the  conftitution  has  armed  us,  for 

*  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain  full  relief 

*  for  the  injured  ele&crs  of  Great  Britain,  and  fecurity 
€  for  the  future,  againft  the  moft  dangerous  ufurpatiou 

*  upon   the  rights  of  the   people,  which,   by  fapping 

*  the    fundamental    principles    of    this    government, 
x  threatens  its  total  diflblution/ 

The  affair  appeared  to  the  oppofition  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  fo  grofs^  that  they  rofs  as  one  man,  and 
left  the  houfe  a. 

c  At  this  period  it  may  be  faid  the  houfe  of  commons 
4  arrived  at  the  height  of  defpotifm.  They  let  them- 
1  felves  in  the  place  of  the  whole  legifhture,  and  dared 
^by  a  refolution  to  determine  the  right  of  the  fubjcc"t 
&  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty 

*  and  property  of  every  fubject  in  it.    It  is  agreed,   that 
&  every  fociety   has  a  right  to  determine  on  its  own 

Z  3  '  members  j 
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*  members ;  but  it  muft  be  a  fociety  of  that  nature, 

*  which  by  mutual  agreement,  conftitutes  itfelf:  but  if 

*  fuch  fociety  derives  its  right  from  the  deputation  of 

*  others,  to  determine  the  rights  of  their  own  members^ 
c  would  be  to  determine  the  right   of  the  conftituents, 
c  which  no  body  of  deputies  can  do  ;  nor  can  a  fociety 

*  framed  by  the  inherent  right  of  each  individual,  be  a 

*  judge  of  its  own  members :  a  bifhop,  for  inftance,  or  a 
'  lord  of  parliament,  cannot  have  his  right  of  voting 
4  in  the  houfe  of  peers  taken  away  by  a  vote  of  the 

*  houfe   of  peers:    a  judge   by  a   vote  of  the   other 
«  judges,  or  ajuftice  of  pea  e  by  a  vote  of  the  bench 
•*  of  jiiftices   at  a   quarter   feflions. — If  the  right  of  a 
<  member  of  any   fociety  is  therefore  inherent,  or  de- 

*  pitted,  the  fociety^  of  which   he  is  a  member,  has  no 

*  right  to   ejedr,  him   from   fucii  ficiety,  for  a  longer 

*  time  than   till  the  opinion  of  tnoie  whofe  reprefen- 
(  tative  he  is,  can  junge  whetner  the  critic  for  which 
6  he  is  ejected  is  of  that  nature  to  difqualify  him  front 

*  fuch  fervice  V 

A.  D.  17711  it  w^s  found,  and  repreientsd  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  tnut  a  mjoii;^  of  tiie  treeMien  of 
the  town  of  Shoreham  m  Ken:  had  fo  mod  the-.^f  ives 
into  a  club,  v/hich  they  proianeiy  called  th-  Chriftian 
Club.  That  the  members  of  this  club  had  entered 
into  bonds  to  itand  by  one  another  at  a:l  elections, 
and  to  make  the  moil  lucrative  bargains  they  could 
with  candidates  b.  That  they  took  the  biibery-roath 
without  h<  fitation,  and  afte;  the  election  was  over, 
they  received  every  man  his  pe;-iny,  which  the  fuccefs- 
ful  candidate  paid  to  a  committee  of  the  club  who  did 
|iot  vote,  nor  take  the  bribery-oath.  So  they  pre- 

tende4 
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tended   to  defeat  damnation.     The  members  of  this 
club  were  disfranchifed  by  parliament  a. 

In  this  month  of  November^   1773,  Mr.  K*fy  gave 
up  the  conteft  for  Worcefier^  publicly  declaring,  that 
the  expena  was  fo  great,  he  could  not  pretend  to  keep 
pace  with  his  antagonift,  though  pofleiTed  of  a  large 
fortune.       According  to  the   conftitution^    and    law?, 
every  flitting  laid  out  towa!ds   gaining  an  election  is 
criminal-,    according  to   the  practice  of  the  times,  a 
'gentleman   of  ample  fortune  muft   lay  out  more  than 
he  can  afford   (without  beggaring  his  family)  to  be 
elected  ;  that  is,  in  order  to  have  a  feat  among  the 
legijlators*  a  man  muft  do  the  rnoft  lawlefs  thing  any 
fubjecl:  can    do  ;    or,    in    other    words,    a   candidate 
endeavours  to  obtain  favour  with  his  conftituents  by 
{hewing  them,  that  he  is  capable  of  'violating  the  !aivs9 
and  destroying  the  coiiftitution,  before  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  them,  that   he  is  qualified,  by 
abilities  ^nti   dii'pofition,    for  making  laws,    and  fup- 
porting  the  conftitution  b. 

«  Minifters  of  ftate'  (fays  Sir  William  Wyndham>  in 
the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  fepteimial  act,  A.  D, 
1734)  '  know  well  how  unequal  the  contention  is 
between  a  country  gentleman  who  has  nothing  but 
his  own  ejlate  (greatly  exhaufted  by  the  many  taxes 
.*  he  pays)  to  depend  upon,  and  miniflerial  election- 
'  (  mongers  fupplied  by  gentlemen  in  office^  who  have 
c  for  feven  years  been  heaping  up  money  for  that  pur- 
4  pofe,  or  perhaps  have  been  fupplied  even  by  the 
c  public  treafure  of  the  nation  j  and  the  fooner  this 
*  contention  begins,  the  greater  difadvantage  the 

Z  4  c  country 
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*  country  gentleman   labours  under,    the  more  time 

*  thofe  tools  of  corruption  have  to  pradlife  upon  the 
?  electors,  and  to  difcover  where  that  money  may  be 

*  placed  to  the  bed   advantage,  which   is  offered   for 
(  corrupting  the   people  and  overturning  the  confli- 
f  tution.     From  hence  it   is  obvious  who  have  been 

t     .* 

'  and  who  will  always  be  the  beginners  of  fuch   con- 
c  tcntions  V 
Bohun's  RIGHT  OF  ELECTION,  a  (mall  fo-io,  con- 

u 

tains  little  befides  accounts  of  bribery  and  corruption 
at  elections,  and  he  takes  in  only  laft  century,  \yh/:n 
corruption  v/as  young.  All  the  while  the  court  has 
not  the  fhadow  of  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  elec- 
tions. The  people  may  always  be  intruded  with  the 
care  of  their  own  affairs  ;  and  whoever  endeavours  to 
influence  them  may  mif-lead  them ;  but  certainly 
will  not  direct  them  better,  than  they  will  direct 
themfelves.  There  was  an  inftance  in  the  election, 
A.  D.  1 68 1.  '  Many  places  followed  the  example  of 

*  London,  and   in  moft   places  the  electors  treated  the 

*  candidates,  inftead  of  the  common  contrary  cuftom, 
1  or  they  bore  their  own  charges  V     There  was  like- 
wife  a  parliament  in  Mr.  Pelbam's  time,  which  was 
reckoned  to  have  been  elected  in  a  very  free  manner. 
And  I  find  in  my  common-place-book  the  following, 
copied  from  fome  hiftory  of  the   times.     c  The  court 
f  did    not  meddle  in    the  election,    A.  D.  ,  yet 
1  there  was  a  very  good  parliament  chofen.'     I  havQ 
omitted  adding  my  authority. 

5  DEB,  COM.  vni.  189-  h  Ibid.  n.  99, 
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CHAP.     III. 

Statutes,  Refolutions,  &c.  againft  corrupt  proceed- 
ings at  Elections. 

THERE  have  been  various  laws  and  regulations 
made  to  prevent,  and   punifh  corrupt  proceed-* 
ings  at  elections.     So  early  as  the  time  of  Edw.  II. 
who  was  crowned  A.  D.  1307,  we  find  laws  againft 
foliciting  votes  for  elections  % 

See  7  Hen.  IV.  cap.  15.  '  The  manner  of  election 

*  of  knights  of  ihires  for  parliament  V     And  c   '  the 
c  penalty  on  a  flierifF  for  making  an  untrue  return  of 
«  the  election  of  the  knights  of  parliament.'     *  It  was 

*  enacted'  (fays  Elfynge  d,  fpeaking  of  this  ftatute)  c  at 

*  the  petition  of  the  commons,   that  proclamation  be 
f  firft  made  in   the  next  county-court,  after  the  fhe- 
c  riff  hath  received  the  writ,  of  election  to  be  made, 

<  &c.   that    the  election  be   in  full  county,   wherein 
c  they  fhall  proceed  freely  and  indifferently^   notwith- 

*  (landing  any  prayer,  or  commandment •,  to  the  con- 

*  trary.     And   four  years   afterwards  a  fine  of  ioo/. 

<  was  laid  on  all  fheriffs   making  returns  contrary  to 

*  the  above  ftatute,    and  the  knight  fo  elected  to  lofe 
f  his  wages.     The  writ  of  return  to  be  figned  by  all 
'the  voters.' 

By  ii  Hen.  IV.  cap.  i.  the  juftices  of  afiize  were 
to  make  enquiry  and  determine  concerning  irregular 
elections  and  returns  -3  and  to  punifti  flieriffs,  or  others 

offending. 

a  ART.  CLER.   cap.  xiy.        STAT.  WESTM.   cap.  v. 
STAT.  7  Hen.  iv. 

b  STAT.  AT  LARGE,  i.  438.  c  Ibid.  442* 
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offending.  And  by  6  Ken.  VI.  cap.  4,  perfons  claim- 
ing to  have  been  duly  elected,  and  Sheriffs,  pleading 
innocence,  may  traverfe  the  fentence,  and  have  trial, 
and  not  be  punifhable,  but  upon  regular  conviction  at 
c  -mraon  law*,"  By  i  Hen.  V.  cap.  i.  b  never  re- 
pealed, no  man  can  be  member  for  a  fhire,  city,  or 
boiough,  unlefs  he  has  property  in  it,  and  unlefs  it 
be  his  ufual  refidence.  According  to  thefe  ftatute? 
not  one  member  in  twenty  ought  to  fit  in  the  houfe, 
who  have,  of  late  times,  had  feats  vin  it.  We  fee 
every  day,  fome  old  law  again/1  the  people  trumped  up. 
Why  fhould  not  thofe  in  favour  of  liberty  be  enforced'? 

By  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  5.  c  there  fhall  be  no  difturbance 
*  of  free  elections  c.'  Elec-ticns  here  .are  not  to  be 
ur.derftood  of  elections  of  members  or  parliament  only. 
Though  elections  for  parliament  are  the  chief,  and 
of  fuch  importance,  that  infringing  their  freedom  .is 
alo->e  an  ir.emediabk  poifm  to  liberty  d.  By  fun  dry 
ilatutcs  of  Hen,  VI.  &c.  members  faifcly  returned 
are  to  lofe  their  wages,  and  fherifts  making  ...ae 
returns  are  fineable  joo/e. 

In  antient  times,  it  is  probable,  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  counties  had  privilege  cf  voting  for  members 
(in  thofe  times  almoft  any  body  might  iit  in  parlia- 
ment in  his  own  right)  but  this  number  was  thought 
too  unwieldy.  Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  Hen* 
VI.  the  right  of  voting  was  liruited  to  landholders 
of  40  /hillings  per  ann.  and  10  Hen.  VI.  it  was 
determined  that  the  40  fhillings  fhould  be  freehpld. 
A.  D.  1659,  under  the  commonwealth,  a  bill  was 

-   brought 
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brought  in,  by  which  any  perfon  giving  an  entertain- 
ment to  any  elector,  was  incapable  of  fitting  in  the 
houfe  a. 

The  famous  qualification- aft,  1659,  difqualifies, 
among  others,  deifts,  blafphemers,  profaners  of  the 
Lord's  day,  profeffed  curfers  and  fwearers,  drunkards, 
and  thofe  who  have  given  any  conditional  promife  or 
entertainment,  or  bribe  to  eledtors,  with  heavy  penalty 
on  both  member  and  elector  b, 

Refolved,  A.  D.  1685,  that  no  mayor  can  duly 
return  himfelf  a  burgefs,  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  which  he  is  mayor,  at  the  time  of  his 
election  c. 

Refolutions  were  made,  A.  D.  1678,  againft  bri- 
bery at  elections,  that  if  any  man  gives  victuals  above 
IO/.  value,  after  the  tefte  of  the  writ  of  election,  or 
after  a  place  becomes  vacant,  any  where  but  in  his 
own  houfe,  or  who  makes  any  promife  or  declara- 
tion before  an  election,  it  mall  be  punifhable  as  bri- 
bery, the  election  void,  and  the  candidate  incapable 
of  fitting  by  that  election.  To  be  a  Handing  order 
of  the  houfe  d.  It  was  moved  to  have  enquiry  made 
concerning  penfions  charged  on  the  revenue;  privy 
feals  iffut-d  for  that  purpofe  fince  1677;  a  teft  con- 
cerning bribery  and  corruption  in  elections;  or  to 
carry  caufes  or  bills  in  parliament  e. 

A.  D.  1679,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  that  when  a 
member  takes  a  place  of  profi:,  a  new  writ  is  to  be 
iflued  f.  See  the  draught  of  a  bill  for  regulating  the 

abufes 


a  Macau/.  HIST.  v.  314. 

b  PARL.  HIST.  xxii.  131. 

c  DEB.  COM.   n.  172.  d  Ibid,  i.  284 

9  Ibid.  286,  *  Raj>.  u. 
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abufes  of  elections,  which  was  twice  read,  and  com- 
mitted, by  the  commons,  Apr.  5,  1679,  and  after- 
wards publifhed  %  forbidding  minors,,  and  perfons  of 
no  property,  or  not  refident  for  a  year,  to  vote  for 
members ;  forbid  Jing  all  manner  of  treating,  feafting, 
bribing,  promifing,  &c.  on  penalty  of  heavy  fines,  &c, 
Bill  to  regulate  elections  pafTed,  A.  D.  1690.  b 
Bill  for  free  and  impartial  elections  parTed,  A.  Df 
3693.  c  A  bill  was  brought  in,  and  pafTed,  A.  D. 
1695,  for  voiding  all  eled^ions,  where  members  had 
been  at  any  expence  for  victuals,  drink,  or  money, 
to  procure  votes.  c  It  was  very  ftrictly  penned'  (fays 
Burnet  d)  *  but  time  muft  fhew,  whether  any  evafions 
'  can  be  found  out  to  avoid  it.  Certainly,  if  it  has 
c  the  defired  effect,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  left 

*  laws  ever  made  in  England ,   for  abufes  in  elections 

*  were   grown    to   moit   intolerable   excefTes,     which 
6  threatened  even  the  ruin  of  the  nation? 

An  act  was  pafTed,  A.  D.  1696,  by  which  all 
returns  were  to  be  made  according  to  the  lafr.  determi- 
nation of  the  houfe  of  commons  e.  The  famous  bill  for 
regulating  elections  was  rejected  the  fame  year  by  the 
king.  The  commons  were  offended.  The  queftion 
was  put,  c  That  the  king's  advifers  were  enemies  to 
c  their  country.'  Over-ruled  by  the  previous  quef- 
tion  ;  but  the  firft  queftion  was  printed  in  the  votes, 
and  names  on  both  fides  f. 

By  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  3,  it  is  enacted,  That 
candidates  after  the  tefl  of  the  writ,  or  after  a  place 

become^ 

a  ^ommen's  TRACTS,   i.  63. 

DEB.  Cow.    n.  381.  €  Ibid.  421, 

d  HIST.  OWN  TIMES,   in.  222t 

i.  CONTIN.   j.  323.  f 
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becomes  vacant,  giving  or  promlfmg  any  prefent*  or 
reward^  to  any  perfon  having  vote,-  for  being  elected  5 
lhall  be  incapable  of  ferving  in  parliament  a.  And  by 
the  fame,  cap.  7.  falfe  and  double  returns  are  prohi- 
bited on  penalty  b.  And  by  the  fame,  cap.  25,  man}?1 
regulations  are  enacted  for  preventing  irregularities  a£ 
elections  c.  And  by  10  and  n  Will.  III.  fundry  re- 
gulations are  enacted  relating  to  the  proceedings  of 
fheriffs,  and  to  returns,  &c.  d 

An  act  was  made  7  IVilL  againft  multiplying  voices 
to  vote  in  the  elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  par-* 
1  iament e.  And  by  the  fame,  no  perfon  is  to  give 
money,  promife,  or  entertainment  to  a  voter,  after 
the  place  becomes  vacant,  on  pain  of  incapacitation. 
Falfe,  or  double  returns,  or  attempts  to  procure 
them,  are  punifhable.  Unneceflary  delay  of  electi- 
ons, adjournment  to  unufual,  or  inconvenient  places* 
Splitting  of  poileflions,  to  multiply  votes.  A  mort- 
gagee, if  the  equity  of  redemption  is  in  another, 
fhall  not  be  qualified,  unlefs  the  mortgagee  has  been 
in  poffeffion  7  years  before  the  election.  Candidates 
fefufmg  to  take  the  oath  concerning  their  qualifica- 
tion, are  to  void  their  elections.  By  the  fame  act, 
fraudulent  conveyances,  in  order  to  multiply  votes  at 
elections,  are  forbidden.  The  fame  by  \$  Anne^  cap, 
23.  f  The  fame  is  explained,  12  Anne,  cap.  5.  * 
And  izAnne,  cap.  25.  h  is  a-n  act  for  malcing  perpetual 
that  of  7  WilL  III.  againft  fraudulent  conveyances.  See 

9  Anne? 

*  STAT.  AT  LARGE,  in.   199.  b  Ibid.  201. 

c  Ibid.  234.  d  Ibid.  414^ 

e  DEB.  COM.   iv.   258. 

f  STAT.  AT  LARGE,  iv.  483.  2  Ibid.  5260 

Jn  the  fame  page,  fee  an  a 61  for  regulating  elections  in 

h  Ibid.  541. 
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9  Anne>  cap.  5,  an  act  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of 
parliament,  by  further  qualifying  the  members  to  fit  in 
tht  houfe  of  commons  a.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  A.  D* 
1711,  for  preventing  fraudulent  conveyances,  in  order 
to  multiply  votes b.  An  act  againft  fraudulent  con- 
veyances for  multiplying  votes,  A.  D.  1712,  was 
patted  by  the  Tories c. 

The  qualification  for  county  members,  600 /.  a 
year  clear,  for  boroughs  and  cities,  300  /.  was  fettled^ 
A.  D.  1710  d.  (No  qualification  required  for  eldeft 
fons,  and  heirs  of  peers,  or  lords  of  parliament,  or 
heirs  of  gentlemen  of  600  /.  and  300  /.  a  year,  nor  for 
univerfity  members,  which  is  very  abfurd  3  becaufe 
no  people  are  more  obnoxious  to  bribery,  than  heira 
to  eftates,  before  they  come  into  potteiliom)  The 
candidates  to  make  oath,  if  required  by  their  antago- 
nifts,  of  their  being  worth  fo  much  money  before 
election,  or  if  not  within  three  months  after,  to  be 
certified  in  chancery,  by  the  fheriff,  or  under-iheriff, 
on  forfeiture  of  ioo/.  Candidates  refufing  the  oath 
at  election  time,  if  demanded,  to  void  their  election  e» 
The  act  was  blamed  on  feveral  accounts ;  among 
others,  becaufe  it  excluded  traders  from  reprefenting 
the  trading  intereft. 

Inquiry  was  made,  A.  D.  1711,  concerning  falfe  con- 
veyances for  multiplying  votes  for  county  members^ 
and  a  bill  ordered  in  for  checking  corruption  in  city 
and  borough  elections f.  Carried  up  to  the  lords  g. 

A  bill 


a  STAT.  AT  LARGE,  iv.  299. 

k  DEB.  COM.  iv.  258.  c  Ibid.  309. 

-  Ibid.   187.  e  Ibid.  189, 

f  Ibid.  258.  f  Ibid.  299. 
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A  bill  for  preventing  fraudulent  conveyances  for  mul- 
tiplying votes,  was  read  the  firft  time,  and  ordered  a 
fecond  reading,  A.  D.  .1713  a..  Act  to  explain  a  claufe 

in   the  act  againft  fraudulent   conveyances  and   falfe  " 

° 

multiplication  of  votes,  and  others  pafled  by  commif- 
fion,  patted  A.  D.  1713^  b  An  act  patted  for  regu- 
lating elections  in  Scotland*.  Bill  for  continuing  an 
act  made  in  the  7  Will,  entitled,  An  act  to  prevent 
fatfe  and  double  returns  of  members  to  ferve  in  par  I :?.~ 

« 

ment,  read  once,  A.  D.  1713,   and  ordered  a/ecq 
reading d.    A  bill  ordered  in,  A.  D.  1713,  for  luiu.,,.^ 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  houfe  e. 

A.  D.  1713,  the  houfe,  in  a  grand  committee, 
confidered  the  act  of  the  ninth  year  of  her  majcfty's 
reign,  entitled,  An  act  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of 
parliaments,  by  the  farther  qualifying  the  members  to 
fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  came  to  the  follow- 
ing refolutions.  I.  That  notwithftanding  the  oath 
taken  by  any  candidate  on,  or  after  any  election,  his 
qualifications  may  be  afterwards  examined  into.  II. 
That  the  perfon  whofe  qualification  is  exprefsly  ob- 
jected to  in  any  petition  relating  to  his  election,  fhall 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  petition  read,  give  to  the 
clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons  a  paper  figned  by  him^ 
felf,  containing  a  rental  or  particular  of  the  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  whereby  he  makes  out 
his  qualification,  of  which  any  perfon  concerned  may 
have  a  copy.  III.  That  of  fuch  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  whereof  the  party  hath  been  in  pof- 
fefiion  for  three  years  before  the  election,  he  {hall  alfq 
kifert  in  the  fame  paper,  from  what  perfon,  and  by 

what 


a  DEB.  COM.  v.   12.          b  Ibid.  53.  c  Ibid. 

d  Jbid.  49.  e  Ibid.  4. 
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what  conveyance  or  act  in  law  he  claims  and  derives! 
the  fame;  and  alfothe  consideration,  if  any  paid,  and 
the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  witnefles  to  fuch 
conveyance  and  payment:.  IV.  That  if  a  fitting 
member  fhall  think  fit  to  queftion  the  qualification  of 
a  petitioner,  he  {hall  within  fifteen  days  after  the  pe- 
tition read,  leave  notice  thereof  in  writing,  with  the 
clerk  of  the  hoiife  of  commons ;  and  the  petitioner 
fhall,  in  fuch  cafe,  within  fifteen  days  after  fuch 
notice,  leave  with  the  faid  clerk  of  the  houfe,  the 
like  account  in  writing  of  his  qualification,  as  is  re~ 
quired  from  a  fitting  member2. 

The  bill  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of  elections^ 
which  patted  the  houfe  of  commons,  A,  D.  iJZij 
and  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords  at  the  fecond  read- 
ing (by  collufion,  Mr.  Gordon  fuppofes)  was  to  enaft, 
that  the  writs  be  faithfully  delivered  to  the  returning 
officer  ;  that  all  contracts  to  fave  returning  officers 
harmlefs  for  making  undue  returns  of  members,  be 
null  and  void,  and  both  parties  fineable  iooo/.  each,* 
and  incapacitated  5  that  every  perfon  voting  at  an 
election,  purge  himfelf  by  oath,  before  he  votes,  if 
Required,  of  all  undue  influence  ;  fine  for  refufal  40 h 
perjury  to  be  punifhed  as  ufual,  and  with  ineapacita- 
tion  befides  ;  that  any  perfon  giving  any  of  the  public 
money  to  influence  an  election,  be  fined  iooo/.  and 
punifhed  with  incapacitation  ;  and  that  all  Evglifi 
members,  except  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  or  of  per- 
fons  qualified  for  being  county-members,  and  the 
members  for  the  two  unrverfities,  be  obliged  before 
they  fit,  or  vote,  to  give  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  a  particular  of  his  qualification,  as  per 

9  Anne  $ . 

*  DEB.  COM.  v.  62. 
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9  Anne,  that  there  mall  be  only  one  election-meeting 
for  each  election  in  Scotland^ 

There  was  a  debate  on  a  bill  to  fecure  the  freedom  of 
ejections,  A.  D.  1722.  The  bill  was  rejected.  The 
only  reafon  mentioned  was,  becaufe  '  feveral  claufes 
'  in  it  could  not  be  put  in  execution,  they  faid,  with- 

*  out  expofing  the  moil  innocent  perfons  to  the  guilt 

*  of  perjury  V 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  xxiv.  all  electors  are,  if  called 
upon,  to  take  the  bribery  oath,  difclaiming  their  hav- 
ing received,  or  their  expecting  any  kind  of  emolu- 
ment, or  advantage,  in  confideration  of  their  vote. 
The  prefiding  officer  forfeits  50 /.  if  he  refufes  to  ad- 
minifter  the  oath,  and  the  returning  officer  ioo/.  for 
admitting  any  perfon  to  poll  \vithcut  taking  the  oath, 
if  demanded.  The  returning  officer  is  likewife  to 
purge  himfelf  by  oath,  on  the  common  penalty,  if 
convicted  of  perjury,  with  incapacity  of  voting  ever 
after.  The  laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons is  to  decide  finally  what  votes  are  legal  in  every 
city,  or  burgh.  Perions  convicted  of  taking  money, 
or  reward,  for  voting,  to  be  fined  500 /.  and  incapa- 
citated for  ever  ;  if  profecuted  within  2  years.  But 
offenders  difcovering>  within  one  year,  others  equally 
guilty,  are  indemnified  b. 

A  bill  for  regulating  elections  was  brought  in,  A.  D. 
I735'  anc^  f°me  progrefs  made  in  it c.  Put  ofF.  By 
8  Geo,  II.  cap.  xxx.  no  military  force  to  be  nearer 
than  two  miles  to  any  place,  where  there  is  an  elec- 

VOL.  I.  A  a  tion. 


a  DEB.  LORDS,  in.  227  to  232. 

b  STAT.  AT  LARGE,  vi,  123.      DEB.  COM.  vir.  43, 
X)EB.  LORDS,  iv.  15.     Tind*  vni.  46, 
£  DEE,  COM.  ix.  39. 
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tion  a.  By  i^Gco.  II.  (which  refers  back  to  10  Anne  t 
cap.  2?.)  feveral  regulations  are  made  refpecting  qua- 
lification of  voters  b. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  propofed,  A.  D.  1739,  that 
it  fhould  be  made  penal  to  offer  a  bribe,  as  well  as  to 
receive  it  ;  which  would  have  made  bribing  difficult 
and  dangerous  c. 

Read  a  fecond  time,  A.  D.  1739,  a  ^1  to  prevent 
collufive  qualifications  of  perfons  to  vote  as  freehold- 
ers d.  Faffed  e.  A  bill  for  regulating  the  proceedings 
of  returning  officers  at  elections  was  ordered  in,  A.  D. 
1741. f  It  was  paffed  by  the  commons,  93  to  92,  and 
afterwards  engroffed,  fent  to  the  lords,  and  there  loft  £. 
Another  for  difabling  pensioners  to  fit  h,  was  read 
once  *. 

By  1 6  Geo.  II.  cap.  n.  regulations  are  made  re- 
fpecting elections  in  North  Britain^.  By  18  Geo.  II. 
cap.  1 8.  the  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  knights 
of  the  (hire  in  England  are  explained  and  amended  !a 
By  19  Get.  II.  cap.  28.  various  regulations  are  made 
refpecting  elections  of  members  for  fuch  cities  as  arc 
counties  of  themfelves  m. 

A.  D.  1742,  three  bills  were  ordered  into  the  houfe 
of  commons  for  regulating  elections  n.  The  fame  year 
the  bill  for  regulating  elections  in  North  Britain 
paffed  °.  And  another  relating  to  county  elections  in 

England?* 

Several 

STAT.  AT  LARGE,  vn.  50.       b  Ibid.  372. 

DEB.  LORDS,  vi.  398.    d  DEB.  COM.  xi.  320, 

Ibid.  322.  f  Ibid.  xiu.  271,  °  Ibid.  135. 

h  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  136. 

STAT.  AT  LARGE,  vm.  41.  Ibid.  154. 

ni  Ibid.  217.  n  DEB,  COM.  xiv.  195. 

c  Ibid,  21:  ?  Ibid.  218. 
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Several  bills  for  quieting  corporations,  and  regu- 
lating their  ele&ions,  were  read  by  the  peers,  A.  D* 
1/42. a  Read  a  ift  time,  A.  D.  1742,  a  bill  for  ex- 
plaining and  amending  the  election  laws^  and  for 
retraining  the  partiality  and  regulating  the  conduct 
of  returning  offtcersb.  Too  good  a  bill  to  come  to  a 
2d  reading.  A  bill  pafTed  the  commons,  A-.  D.  1/42, 
relating  to  county  elections  in  England^  to  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  partiality  in  returning  officers  ci 

A.  D.  1745,  was  pafled  the  acl:  for  regulating  elec- 
tions for  {hires  in  England d*  An  acl:  paiTed,  A.  D± 
1757,  prohibiting  on  penalty,  all  perfons  voting  at 
elections  who  hold  eftates  by  copy  of  court  roll  e. 

According  to  law,  there  mud  be  no  feafting,  or 
other  electioneering  work,  after  the  writs  are  out.  Mr* 
Beckford)  late  lord  mayor  of  London,  moved  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  flop  feaft- 
ing and  electioneering  at  all  times,  and  to  oblige  the 
candidate  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  not  bribed^  as 
well  as  the  elettor^  that  he  has  not  been  bribed.  The 
motion  was  over-ruled.  It  was  feared,  it  would  pinch 
too  cleft. 

A.  D.  1760,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  an  inftru&ipn  to  a  committee,  that  they 
have  power  to  receive  a  claufe,  or  claufes,  for  reftrain- 
ing  the  judges  from  taking^;,  gifts,  entertainments^ 
-&c.  from  any  city,  borough,  fherifF,  under-{herifF, 
&c.  on  their  circuits,  and  from  officers  in  the  courts 
of  law*  The  motion  was  over-ruled.  See  20  Edw* 
III.  ch.  i.  and  13  and  14  Cb.  II.  21.  feel:,  i,  2.  An- 

A  a  2  other 


3  DEB.  LORDS,  vin.  482,  et  paffim.  b  Ibid.  208* 
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other  motion  was  at  the  fame  time  made,  That  it  be 
an  inftruction  to  the  faid  committee,  that  they  have 
power  to  receive  claufes  for  retraining  judges,  barons, 
juftices,  &c.  from  interfering  otherwife  than  by  giving 
their  own  votes  in  elections  for  members  of  parliament. 
This  motion  was  like  wife  rejected  a, 

A.  D.  1773?  a  motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  preventing  the  grofs  abufe  of  cccafional 
voters  in  places  where  all  the  inhabitants  have  right  of 
voting.  The  motion  was,  through  fear  of  its  fuccefs, 
withdrawn  v.  Elections  have  been  flopped  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  waggons  rilled  with  occafional  voters, 

Mr.  Hutehefon  had  propofed,  A.  D.  1722,  that  the  com- 
mittee for  privileges  and  elections  tefelefl,  confiding  of 
36,  and  to  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters 
without  bringing  contefted  elections  before  the  houfe  c. 
It  was  obferved,  that  this  was  the  practice  both  before 
and  after  Queen  Eliz.  and  was  only  broken  off  in  the 
long  parliament  1641,  when  all  things  went  into  con- 
fufion.  The  motion  was  dropped.  But,  A.  D.  1770, 
Mr.  Grenville  moved  the  houfe  of  commons  that  a 
remedy  fhould  be  provided  for  '  the  infamous  manner 

*  in    which    the   houfe   exercifed    its  jurifdiction   oii 

*  elections.     That  it  was  the  con-ftant  barefaced  pro- 
6  cedure  of  every  petitioner  to  folicit  the  attendance  of 

*  each  member.     At  firft  he  would  only  afk  you  to 
e  attend  to  his  merits ;   but  if  you  promifed  that,  he 
4  would  afk,'    "  Wei!,  but  will  you  attend yw-  me?" 

—And  Mr.  Grenville  was  forry  to  fay,  that  even  this 
15  requeft  was  too  frequently  granted  on  all  fides — nay, 

«  that 
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€  that  in  every  election- caufe,  a  few  members  were 

*  dignified  with   the  appellation  of  managers ;  a  very 
e  proper  appellation  for  thofe,  who  immediately  after 

*  were  to  be  made  judges.    That  it  was  alfo  the  cuftom 

*  for  the  benches  to  be  exceeding  thin,  when  the  caufe 

*  was  to  be  tried,   but  before  the  queftion  was  put,  the 

*  houfe  became  exceeding  full,  as  the  members,  who 

*  had     thus    prornifed    their    attendance,     looked    on 

*  nothing   more  as  neceffary  than  to  give  their  votes. 
4  At   dinner   time,     many  made  no  fcruple,    though 

*  the  caufe  was  not  determined,  of  pairing  off,  as  it  is 
4  called  ;    fome   paired  off  for  every   queflion   in   the 
'  election.,  others  for  a  day,  or  a  few  hours  only — It 

*  .was  even  got  to  fo  notorious  a  point,  that  at  the  be- 

*  ginning  of  every   election-caiife.,  fome  queftion  was 
•*  brought  on,  to  try  their  ftrength,  as  it  is  called,  and 

*  the  party,  who  are  the  weakeft  in  numbers,  though 

*  often  the  contrary  in  merits,   are  forced  to  give  up  to 

*  a  cold  and  fruitlefs  expence.— In  fhort,  he  appealed 
4  to  the  confciences  of  every  gentleman  in  the  houfe, 
6  whether  any  of  them  would  chufe  to  determine  their 
'property  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  a  jury  of 
6  porters,  or  chairmen,  could  be  obtained  for  that  pur- 

*  pofe.     That  he  mentioned  this  as  a  grievance  very 

*  proper  to  be  redrefled,   and  that   if  the  houfe  was  of 
6  his  opinion,   he  would  name  a  day  when  he  would 

*  make  a  motion   for  leave  to  brine;  in  a  bill  for  that 

O 

*  purpofe.'      The  notoriety  of   the    affair   made   the 
whole  houfe  concur  in  his  fentiments,  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  a   motion  to  b^  made — every  gentleman 
who   fpoke  on  the  fubject,  adding  fome   frefh  reafons 
Jx>  fhew  the  neceffity   of  fuch  a  motion  a.       He  ob- 

A  a  3  ferved7 
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ferved,  that  when  contefted  elections  were  tried 
before  the  houfe,  or  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe, 
matters  were  very  fuperficially  examined  ;  c  gentlemen 
4  having  no  particular  tie  of  oath  or  honour  upon  them, 
*  contented  themfelves  with  giving  their  vote  without 
«  examining  as  they  ought,  fheltering  themfelves  under 
c  the  numbers  who  did  the  fame.'  [That  is,  in  plain 
Englifii  gentlemen,  in  order  to  avoid  a  little  trouble, 
betrayed  the  intereft  of  their  country,  excufmg  this 
fhamelefs  practice  by  the  numbers  who  were  guilty  of 
it.]  He  obferved,  that  in  former  times,  down  to  the 
revolution,  tryers  of  petitions  were  appointed,  from 
among  the  moft  refpec~table  of  the  lords.  Afterwards 
petitions  were  heard  by  the  whole  houfe  of  peers. 
Then  the  chancellor  taking  too  much  upon  him,  the 
houfe  of  commons  appointed  a  committee  of  200. 
But  in  the  fpeaker  Onjloiv's  time,  petitioners  were,  on 
account  of  his  known  ability  and  impartiality,  defirous 
of  having  their  caufes  heard  before  the  houfe  rather 
than  before  a  committee.  But  this  could  not  be  gene- 
ral. Therefore  Mr.  Grenville  propofed,  that  all  com- 
plaints of  undue  elections  fhould  be  tried  by  a  fmall 
number  of  the  members  drawn  by  ballot,  and  fworn 
in  the  manner  of  a  jury;  their  decifion  to  be  final, 
excepting  in  difputes  concerning  right  of  election, 
which  fhould  be  referred  to  the  houfe,  and  decided 
according  to  prefcription  ;  no  member  to  be  twice 
drawn,  but  by  his  own  confent,  &c.  It  paffed  into  a 
law,  to  be  in  force  feven  years  ;  and  may  perhaps  be 
of  forne  fervice,  though  it  can  do  but  little  toward  a 
radioed  cure  of  the  evil.  For,  fuppofmg  the  generality 
of  a  houfe  of  commons  to  be  under  corrupt  influence, 
the  majority  of  any  c:m;nittee  drawn  from  thence  by 
ballot,  cr  any  how,  will  be  under  the  fame  influence* 

Thefe 
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Thefe  partial  reformations  amufe  the  people,  and  by 
d'ifappointing  their  ill-founded  expectations,  difcourage 
them  againft  fuch  propofals,  as  would  prove  effefluaJ. 
This  is  the  fatal  effect  of  letting  abufes  alone  fo  long, 
till  becoming  inveterate,  and  feizing  the  vitals  of  the 
conftitution,  they  are  not  to  be  removed  but  by 
methods  too  rough  as  well  as  too  operofe  for  the  inertia 
of  the  people,  who  will  let  themfelves  be  totally  enfiaved, 
rather  than  engage  in  fuch  a  fcheme  for  redrefs,  as 
may  be  attended  with  fome  difficulty  and  danger;  as  a 
corpulent,  lethargic  patient,  who  chufes  rather  to  die 
cf  a  complication,  than  enter  upon  a  courfe  of  rough 
and  fearching  remedies. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Minifterial  Influence  in  the  Houfe. 

TO  endeavour  to  gain  an  undue  influence  over 
the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  an 
old  trick  of  our  worft  kings  and  minifters.  It  is  true, 
they  often  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  fecure  of 
what  parliament  fhould  take  well  or  ill.  But  violent 
meafures  are  always  dangerous ;  and  it'  was  uncertain 
how  far  the  people's  patience  would  bear.  What  was 
done  under  the  umbrage  of  parliament  had  the  appear- 
ance of  juft  and  constitutional  government,  and  was 
likely"  to  hold  the  longed.  Our  crafty  ftatefmen, 
therefore,  chofe  to  have  parliament  with  them  as  much 
as  they  could. 

c  We  think  ourfelves  fafe,  fays  Nedbam^  becaufe  we 

*  have  parliaments ;   but  we  do  not   confider,   that  we 

*  may  be  as  effectually  ruined  by  corrupt  parliaments 

A  a  4  4  as 
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c  as  by  ambitious  tyrants.  And  corruption  long  eftab- 
'  lifhed  becomes  a  part  of  the  conftitution^  and  grows 
'  more  and  more  difficult  to  eradicate.  We  under- 
'  ftand  our  conftitution  to  be  in  danger,  not  only  when 

*  it  if  attacked,  but  as  foon  as,  a  breach  is  made,  by 
4  which  it   may  be  attacked  j  and  we  underftand   this 

*  danger  to  be   greater  or  lefs    in    proportion  to  the 

*  breach  that  is  made,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
4  probability  or  improbability  of  an  attack.     This  ex- 

*  planation  of   our    meaning    is   the   better    founded, 

*  becaufe  the  nation  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  pre- 
e  ferve  the   conftitution  not  only  inviolate,  but  fecure 

*  from  violations  V 

4  If  (  fays  Voltaire  b  )  in  Holland  and  England^  the 

*  Hates  had  confifted  only  of  nobles  and  clergy  [with- 
e  out  an   afTembly  of  deputies]  the  balance  of  Europe 

*  had  not  been  in  their  hands  in  the  year  1701.'     And 
if  the  houfe   of  commons  of   England  comes  to  be, 
through  the  influence  of  corruption,  fo  enfiaved  to  the 
court  as  to  have  no  will  of  its  own, — need  I  to  add  the 
confequence  ?    If  parliaments  be  good  for  any  thing, 
independent  parliaments  are  alone  good  for  any  thing. 
Suppofe  a  parliament  dependent  on  the  court ;  and  you 
make  it  a  licenfed  tyranny,  inftead  of  a  free  govern- 
ir.ent ;  a  burden   and  an  incumbrance,  inftead  of  an 
advantage.     If  elections  into  the  houfe,  and  votes  in 
it,  are  good  for  any  thing,  free  elections  and  votes 
are  alone  good  for  any  thing.     In  an  influenced  election, 
or  dictated  vote,  the  influencing  minifter  is  the  nomi- 
nator of  the  member,  and  the  file  legiflator. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  the  laft  determination  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  to  decide  finally  what  votes  fhall 

be 
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be  legal  in  every  city,  or  burgh.  But  a  corrupt  houfe 
of  commons  will  naturally  throw  the  votes  into  the 
hands  of  the  corporation,  rather  than  of  the  inhabi- 
tants at  large,  becaufe  it  is  eafier  to  bribe  a  few 
than  many,  this  power  is  therefore  lodged  in  wrong 
hands,  confidering  the  character  of  our  modern  houfes 
of  commons, 

If  a  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  thus  to 
determine  who  has  right  of  voting,  furely  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  a  matter  of 
infinite  confequence.  For  a  corrupt  houfe  may,  by  a 
refolution,  reduce  the  5,700  voters,  who  now  fend  in 
the  majority  of  the  members  for  England^  to  icoo. 
They  may  throw  the  power  of  fending  the  members 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  council,  and  deprive 
the  people  of  even  the  mockery  of  cbujmg  reprefenta- 
tives  ;  which  is  ail  they  have  at  prefent. 

6  Parliamentarla    comitla   veteres,    &c.       Parliament 

*  has  power  to  repeal  old  laws,  and  to  eftabliih  new  ; 
s  to   make    regulations   for  times  prefent  and    future. 

*  Parliament  can  decide  all  matters  of  property  ;  it  can 

*  o-ive  legitimacy  to  the   fpurious;    it   eftablifhes  pub- 

*  lie  worfnip  ;   appoints  weights  and  meafures  ;   deter- 

*  mines"  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown;  decides  all  con- 

*  troverfi.es  without  appeal,  where  there  is  no  law  by 

*  which  to  judge;  it  lays  on  taxes;    it   pardons  offen- 
c  ces;  it  fupports  theopprefled  and  punifhes  the  oppref- 

*  for;  it  has  power    of   life  and  death;    it    has,    in 

*  fhort,  the  power  of  doinj*  whatever  could  be  done 
6  by  the  comitia  ccnturiata^  or  tnbunitle^   that  is  to  fay, 
6  by  the  whole  people  of  Rome  V 

The 
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The  houfe  of  commons  claims  to  itfelf,  as  we  have 
feen  above,  many  important  and  interesting  privi- 
leges, and  runs  far  into  the  executive,  inflicting,  in 
confequence,  not  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
but  of  the  undetermined  lex  et  confuetudo  parliament!) 
various  pains  and  penalties  upon  the  fubjeds,  its 
creators.  It  is  therefore  of  great  confequence  to  the 
people,  that  this  irrefiflible  affembly  be  as  little  as 
poflible  obnoxious  to  every  evil  byafs  and  influence. 

The  fycophants,  who  furround  our  kings,  tell  them, 
all  is  well.  Here  is  a  parliament  regularly  aflembled 
every  year.  And  every  thing  of  confequence  is  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  our  anceftors.  The  fame  might  have  been 
faid  in  the  time  of  Auguftus^  and  all  the  beft  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  There  were  confuls,  fenators,  tri- 
bunes, praetors,  as  in  the  republican  times.  But  the 
efficiency  was  all  in  the  emperor  and  his  court, 
and  army  a.  So,  in  our  times  (the  prefent  always 
cxcepted)  we  have  feen  parliaments  regularly  chofen 
— by  bought  votes,  and  court-influence;  and  regu- 
larly proceeding  in  the  houfe — according  to  the  orders 
of  the  rninirtry. 

A  writer  b  in  king  William's  time  ftates  the  matter 
fairly.  c  The  corrupting  of  parliaments  (fays  he) 

*  defeats  al(  our  hopes,  poifons  us  in  our  mother's  milk, 

*  murders  us  by  the  hands  of  our  parents,  infects  the 

*  only  cordial,  that  can  preferve  our  being,  makes  us 

*  acceiTory  to  our  own  fate,  betrays   us  by  the  hands 

*  of  thofe,  whom  we  choofe  to  reprefent  us,  makes 

*  us  Haves  to  our  protedors,'  &c. 

A  little 
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A  little  matter  wrong  in  a  thing  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  as  a  parliament,  may  do  great  mifchief.  A 
minifterial  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  may- 
throw  the  whole  debate  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
party,  if  a  refolution  be  carried,  That  the  member, 
to  whom  the  fpeaker  points,  fhall  be  heard.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  paffing  of  fuch  a  refolu- 
tion in  a  minifterial  houfe  of  commons.  The  cufrom 
has  been  for  the  houfe  to  decide,  when  a  debate  arofe, 
which  member  was  up  firft,  unlefs  they  chofe  to  leave 
it  to  the  fpeaker.  Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to 
change  this  cuftom  a. 

c  Foreign  nations  fay,  and  fay  truly,  that  a  king  of 
c  England^  in  conjunction  with  his  parliament,  is  as 
€  great  and  dreadful  a  prince  as  any  in  Europe.''  Chan- 
cellor Finch's  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  Charles  II. V 
third  parliament.  But  this  is  fuppofing  the  parlia- 
ment honeft  to  the  people  b, 

«  The  corruption  of  governments  (fays  the  czarina c) 

*  generally  begins  by  the  corruption  of  its  principles/ 
The  principle  of  government  in  a  free  {rate  is,    The 
people's  love  of  their  country.     The  principle  of  the 
Britijh  government  is,  An  independent  houfe  of  com- 
mons.    If  that  be  fafe,  all  is  fafe.     If  that  be  violated, 
all  is  precarious. 

c  Parliament,  the  fountain  of  juftice,  ought  to  be 
€  preferved  pure  from  corruption,  and  free  from  par- 

*  tiality,  which  would  add  not  only  luftre,  reputation, 

*  and    honour,    but   authority  to  what    is    done    in 

*  parliament.     All  mens   eftates  and  liberties  are  pre- 

*  ferved  under  the   fafe  cuftody  of  parliament.     This 

*  moveth 
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c  moveth  us  to  be  careful  of  any  thing  that  may  pre- 
judice parliament  in  point  of  integrity  V 

The  leaft  appearance  of  corruption,  where  all 
ought  to  be  virgin  purity,  is  execrable.  «  In  parli- 
«  ament'  (  according  to  the  duke  of  Glocejler  and 
bifnop  of  Ely*  in  their  fpeeches  to  Rich.  II.  in  his 
1 2th  year,  at  Eltham,  A.  D.  1389,  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  old  hiilorian  Knighton  b)  'all  equity 

*  ought  to  fhine  forth  without  the  leaft  cloud  or  fha- 

*  dow,  like  the  fun  in  his  meridian  glory,'  &c.     The 
flate  is  a  (hip,   and  it  fails  in  a  fea  of  corruption.     If 
there  were  the  fmalleft  chink  in  the  vefTel,  corruption 
would  flow  in.     But  we  open  our  loweft  gun-ports, 
to  let  it  in  freely. 

<  When  a  private  man  receives  any   advantage  to 

*  betray  a  truft ;  one,  or  a  few  perfons,  may  fuffer. 
c  If  a  judge  be  corrupted,  the  oppreffion  is  extended 

*  to  greater  numbers.     But  when  legiflators  are  bribed, 

*  or,  which  is  all  one,  are  under  any  particular  en- 

*  gagement,  that  may  influence  them  in  their  legifla- 

*  tive  capacity,   then  it  is,  that  we  may  expeft  injuf- 

*  tice  to  be  eftabliflied  by   law,  and  all  thofe  confe- 

*  quences  which  will  inevitably   follow  the  fubverfion 

*  of  the  conftitution,  as  {landing  armies,    oppreffive 
c  taxes,  and  ilavery ;    whilft  the  outward  form  only 
1  of   the  antient  government  remains   to  give  them 

*  authority  V 

The  government  of  England  has  all  the  advantages, 
fays  Voltaire  d,  of  monarchy,  ariflocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy, but  it  is  liable  to  their  inconveniences  ;  fo  that 
it  cannot  fubfift,  but  under  a  wife  prince.  He  had 

come 
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come  much  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  faid,  it  cannot 
fubfift  but  with  an  incorrupt  houfe  of  commons.' 

Suppofe  our  court  fhould  take  the  legiflative  power 
into  its  own  hands,  and  omit  calling  a  parliament  for  7 
years  together.  Should  we  not  fay,  *  Chaos  is  come 

*  again  ?'     What    is   the    difference    to    the    nation 
between  calling   no  parliament  and  calling  a  fet  of 
bribed  flaves  the  ready  tools  of  the  court  ?   The  reader 
fees,   I  mean  no  reflexion  on  the  prefent  immaculate 
parliament. 

4  If  the  people  of  England  once  be  corrupted  in  that 

*  which  is  the   fountain  of  their  liberties,  their  own 

*  reprefentatives  in  parliament  aflembled,    they   muft 

*  expeft   nothing  but    the  Rowings  forth   of  tyranny 

*  and  mifchief  upon  them,  in  and  by  their  very  laws, 

*  and  that  which  fhould  be  their  chief  and  only  remedy 
4  againft  all  other  evils,  would  by  this  means  become 

*  the  greateft  caufe  and  author  of  thtm.'     Parliament's 
anfwer,  1650,  to  a  canting  manifefto  of  Charles  II. 
in  Scotland  a. 

*  The  high  couft  of  parliament  is  the  mofr  certain 
4  and  conftant  guardian  of  liberty  ;    but  if  it  be  de- 

*  prived  of  its  own  liberty,  it  is  left  without  life  or 

*  power  to  keep  the  liberty  of  others.     If  they  fhould 

*  bring  parliament  to   be  fubjecl:   to  the  king's   plea- 

*  fure,   to  be  correfpondent,  as  they   call  it,  to  the 

*  king's  will,  in  the  midft  of  fuch  evil  counfellors  as 
€  are  now  predominant,  there  would  little  or  no  cure, 

*  be  left,  for  then  all  things  that  are  moil  mifchievous 

*  would    feem   to   be   done   by  lav/    and    authority.' 
Pymme's  fpeech  at  Guildhall  b. 

Our  artlefs  anccftors,  on  moft  occafions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  framing  the  bill  of  fucceffion,  {hew,   that 
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they  took  it  for  granted,  a  parliament  would  never 
confent  to  any  thing  wrong  in  compliance  with  tho 
court.  c  England  fhall  not  go  to  war  on  account  of  any 

*  foreign  dominion  belonging  to  any  future  foveraine, 

*  ^vithout  confent  of  parliament.      The   foveraine  fhall 
\  '  not  quit  the  kingdom  without  ccnfent  of  parliament  * 

&c.  a  Little  did  they  think  of  a  time  coming,  when 
confent  of  parliament  might  be  obtained  to  any  thin?- 
the  miniftry  fhould  afk. 

Quid  quifqite  vitet  nunquam  bomini  fails 

Cautum  ejl  in  boras.  Hor, 

i 

Yet  they  feem,  at  fome  periods,  to  have  been  jealous 
of  the  encroaching  difpofition  of  minifters,  and 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  which  this  fcctioii 
teaches,  viz.  That  corrupt  parliaments  are  flaves  to  mi- 
nifters ;  for  '  it  has  been  criminal  formerly  in  a  fpeaker 

*  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  go  to  court,'  fays  the 
author  of  Confutations  on  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker^ 

&c.  b 

A  late  writer  fays,  he  fhall  c  conclude  the  principle 
«  of  parliament  to  be  totally  corrupted,  when  he  fees 
<  two  fymptoms,  viz.  I.  A  rule  of  indifcriminate  fup- 

*  port  to  all  minifters  ;  becaufe  this  deftroys  the  very 

*  ejid  of  parliament  as  a  controul  to  minifters,   and  is 

*  a  general  previous  fandtion   to  mifgovernment.     2. 

*  The  fetting  up  of  any  claims  adverfe  to  free  election  ; 
4  for  this  tends  to  fubvert  the  legal  authority,  by  which 

*  they  fit.'     How  much  we  want  of  feeing  thefe  fymp- 
toms  in  their  perfection,  let  the  reader  judge. 

It  is  miferable  to  obferve,  in  reading  the  PARLIA- 
MENTARY 

a  DEB.  COM.  in.  130. 
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MENTARY  HISTORY,  the  DEBATES  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  the  MAGAZINES,  REGISTERS,  &c.  that 
the  fen fe  and  the  patriotifm  are  almoft  always  (ourowa 
virtuous  times  excepted)  on  the  fide  of  the  protefting 
lords,  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the 
writer  of  the  MAGAZINES  or  REGISTERS,  and  againft 

'  O  "     i 

the  proceeding  of  the  houfes,  which  are  ofteneft  wrong- 
headed,  or  wrong-intentioned.  Yet  our  houfes  of  par- 
liament take  in  grievous  dudgeon  any  reflexion  on  their 
wifdom  or  integrity,  and  wonder,  that  the  people  mew 
a  want  of  refpecl:  for  them,  though  the  people  fee 
plainly,  that  a  Magazine-writer  has  more  fenfe,  or 
more  integrity,  than  the  majority  of  the  two  houfes. 
Which  ftrange  phenomenon  can  only  be  afcribed  to 
minifterial  poifon  working  in  the  houfes. 

'  Every  body  knows,  that  the  antient  dread  of  this 

*  nation  was  of  the  prerogative.  Left  our  princes  fhould, 

*  like  thofe   of  France^   grow  weary  of  parliaments, 

*  and  refolve  to  govern  by  will  and  pleafure.     Every 

*  body  knows  likewife,   that  the  reafon  of  our  tender 
c  concern  for,  and  attachment  to  parliaments,  was  a 
4  long  eftablifhed  perfuafion,-  -That  by  their  affiftance 

*  our  grievances  would  always  be  redreiTed  ;   That  un- 

*  der  their  umbrage,  our  liberties  would  always  be  fafe. 
«  But  even  our  very  princes  were  originally  and  con- 
'  ftitutionally  no  more,    than  the  guardians  of  thefe 
«  liberties  ;  and  if  they  could  be  capable  of  breach  of 
c  truft,  might  not  our  parliament  likewife  deviate  into 

*  the  fame  crooked  road  ?    If  therefore  thofe  princes, 
6  on  conviction  that  it  was  not  only  vain,  but  a  defpe- 
c  rate  undertaking,  to  wreftle  with  parliaments,  fhculd 
6  find  it  expedient  to  compromife  the  affair  witii  thems 
c  and    agree   to    divide  the    commonwealth    between. 
c  them,  would  not  parliaments  thernfelves  become  a 

*  Grievance  ? 
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*  grievance?  Would  not  our  rcprefentatives  become  out" 
matters  ?    Would  not  their  constituents  become  their 
(laves  ?    Thus,   if  the  court's   governing  without  a 
parliament  was  juftly  the  object  of  our  terror  ;  if  its 
governing  with  a  parliament  was  as  juuly  the  object 
of  our  wiflies  ;  its  governing  by  a  parliament  would 
be    an    infallible  method  not  only  to  compafs  but 

<  give  fan&ion  to  our  ruin.     With  regard  to  the  firft 

*  of  thefe  governments,  our  terrors  have  long  flum- 

*  bered.     For  while  we  fo  freely  give,  why  fhould  the 

*  fovereign  take  ?    And  with  regard  to  the  laft — Hinc 
4  ilia  lachryma* — We  have  in  thefe  papers  proof  to 

*  demonftration,  that  from  a  certain  period  our  parlia- 
ments have  done  what  they  fhould  have  left  undone, 

*  and  have  left  undone  what  they  fhould  have  done  : 
That  to  the  calls  of  the  crown  they  have  always  an- 
fwered  j    That  to  the  cries  of  the  people  they  have 

*  been  always  deaf;  That  they  have  purchafed  on  one 
c  hand  only  to  fell  on  the  other  ;  That  they  have  Waved 
4  their  privileges   in  compliment  to   the  prerogative, 
6  and  put  them  to  the  ftretch,   to  opprefs  and  fubdue 
c  the  fubject ;    That  inftead  of  redrefilng  grievances, 

*  they  have  authorized  them  ;  That  inftead  of  profe- 

*  cuting  malefactors,  they  have  fkreened  them  ;   and 

*  that  inftead  of  protecting  and  defending  the  rights  of 
6  their  constituents,    they   have  perfidioufly   betrayed 
s  them.     Hence  it  ismanifefir,  that  the  constitution  is 
c  every  where  undermined,   and  at   the  firft  found   of 

*  the  trumpet,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,   it  will  fink  at 

*  once  into  a  heap  of  ruins.     In   vain  do  we  amufe 
c  ourfelves    with  the    hope  that  fome  future    parlia- 
6  ment   will    rectify    the    evils     committed    or    con- 

*  nived  at  by  the  paft.     Had  we  any  chance  of  work- 
4  ing   out   our  own   falvation,  as  it  hath  been  once 

*  already 
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*  already  obferved,  'tis  more  than  probable  we  fhould 
k  not  be  trufted  with  the  opportunity.     By  the  fame 
4  violence  that  one  parliament,   chofen  but  for  three 

*  years,  could  prolong  their  own  fitting  for  feven,  any 

*  other  may  prefume  to  render  themfelves  perpetual, 

*  Experience  fhews  us,   that  the  writ  of  election  to  a 
c  borough,   and  the  conge  d'dire  to  a  dean  and  chap- 

*  ter,   already  operate  in  pretty  much  the  fame  man- 

*  ner ;    That  thofe  in  power  are  always  fure  of  finding 
c  or   making  a  majority  in   both  houfes ;    That  the 

*  dictates  of  the  privy  council,  or  firft  minifter,  are 

*  uniformly  received  by  that  majority  as  laws  ;   That 

*  the  grand  fecret  of  government  is  to  fleece  with  one 
c  hand  and  corrupt  with  the  other;  and  that  the  fole 

*  relic  of  the  people's  power,   is  the  glorious   privilege 

*  to  fell  themfelves  as  often  as  they  are  favoured  with 
«  leave  to  make  a  new  election.     So  fatally  true  is  the 
c  maxim  of  that  great  ftatefman  Burlelgb,  that  Eng- 

*  land  can  never  be  undone  but  by  a  parliament.     In 
c  a  word,  fo  great  is  the  influence  of  the  crown  be- 
'  come,   fo  fervile   the  fpirit  of  our  grandees,  and  fo 
«  depraved  the  hearts  of  the  people,    that  hope  itfelf 
'  begins  to  ficken  ;  and  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  go 
c  fartheft  in  the  caufe  of  the  commonwealth,  are  on  the 
c  point  of  crying  out,  "  If  the  people  will  be  enflaved 
€t  let  them  be  enflaved."     Let  it  then  be  recollected 
e  in  this  our  day$   that  even  the  authority  of  parlia- 

*  ment  has  a  bound  :    That  they  are  not  empowered 

*  to  fell,  but  to  ferve*  their  conftituents  ;    That  who- 

*  ever  accepts  of  a  truft  is  anfwerable  for  the  exercife 

*  of  it  :    That  if  the  houfe  of  commons  fhould  make 

*  ever  fo  folemn  a  furrender  of  the  public  liberties  into 
c  any  hand  whatever,    that  furrender  would    be  tpfb 

*  faflo  void  :    That  if  the  people  have  reafon  to  appre- 

VOL.  I,  B  b  «  hend 
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*  hend  arty  fuch  confpiracy  againft  them,   they  have  fc. 
c  right  not  only  to  put  in  their  proteft,  but  to  renounce 

*  the  deed,    and   refufe  obedience  :    That  in  Aich   a 

*  cafe,  the  delegation  they  had  made  would   be  dif- 
c  folvecl :    That  confequently  all  authority  would  re- 

*  turn  into  the  hands  of  thole  who  gave  it ;   and  with 
€  one  united  voice  they  might  call  on  the  prerogative 
c  to   do    them   juftice  by  difmifling   fuch    unfaithful 
6  fervants,  and  enabling  them  to  make  a  new  choice3/ 

So  clumfy  have  our  courtiers  been  as  to  infill  openly 
on  the  propriety  of  minifterial  influence  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  as  appears  by  lord  Digby's  words  in  hi& 
fpeech  againft  Whlpste^  A.  D,  1741.  c  Sir,  It  is  a 
6  new  doctrine  in  this  nation,  and  abfc-lutely  incon- 

*  iiftent  with  our  conftitution  to  tell  us  that  his  ma- 
fi  jetty  may  and  ought,   in  the  difpofal  of  offices  or 

*  favours,  to  confider  gentlemen's  b.ehaviour  in   this. 
c  houfe.    Let  his  majefty  be  ever  fo  well  convinced  of 
c  the   wifdorn   and  uprightnefs    of  his   meafures,    he 
*•  ought  not  to.  take  the  leafl  notice  of  what  is  faid  or 
11  done  by  any  particular  man  in  this  houfe.     Pie  is  a 
6  traitor  to  our  conflitution  that  advifes  his  majefty  to 
'do  foV 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  m©re  impudent,  than  the 
attempt  of  fome  among  us,  to  lull  our  jealoufy,  which 
needs  all  the  eyes  of  Argus^  afleep,  by  telling  us,  it 
is  impolTible,  that  800  lords  and  commons  fhould  ever 
take  part  with  the  enemies  of  their  country,  or  its 
liberties.  Do  we  not  know,  that  in  the  four  laft 
years  of  queen  Annes  reign,  a  majority  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  a  very  great  number  in  the  other.. 
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were  in  the  intereft  of  France  and  the  pretender,  and 
that  if  that  ill-advifed  princefs  had  not  dropped  at  the 
time  fhe  did,  the  nation  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of 
being  facrificed.  See  all  the  hiflories  of  thofe  times. 

The  majority  of  the  commons,  A.  D.  1709,  were 
whigs.  In  the  laft  four  years  they  were  tories.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  the  court  over,  the  commons  a0 
For  the  court  interpofes  both  in  the  elections  of  mem- 
bers, and  in  their  votes  in  the  houfe. 

How  therefore  judge  Black/lone  could  bring  himfelf 
to  write  the  following  fentence,  is  to  me  inconceiv- 
able. c  The  check  of  parliamentary  impeachment  for 
c  improper,  or  inglorious  conduct,  in  beginning,  con- 

*  dueling,  or  concluding  a  national  war,  is,   in  gene- 

*  ral,  fufficient)  to  reftrain  the  minifters  of  the  crown 

*  from  a  wanton,   or  injurious   exertion  of  this   o-reat 

*  prerogative.*     Was  the  check  of  parliamentary  im- 
peachment fufEcient  to  reftrain   the  worthlefs  mini- 
{tries,  who  conducted  and  concluded  two  wars  in  a 
moft  infamous  manner,   one  in  the  memory  of  forne^ 
and  the  other  of  many  now  living^  I   mean  the  wars, 
which  were  terminated  with  the  difgraceful  treaties  of 
Utrecht*  and  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  ?    How   could   a 'man 

*  * 

do  his  country  a  greater  injury,  than  by  thus  labour- 
ing, as  the  judge  does  through  almoft  his  whole  book, 
to  perfuade,  that  every  thing  is  right,  when  there  is  fo 
much  requiring  redrefs  ? 

«  As  private  liberty  cannot  be  deemed  fecure  under 

*  a   government,    wherein  law,    the  proper  and  fole 

*  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will,  fo  public  liberty 

*  mufl  be  in  danger,  whenever  a  free  conftitution,  the 

*  proper  and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependejit  on  will ; 

B  b  2  <  and 

'••'  ^  •         ^,_BJ ^^  H-_,.,-J._. T^  j._        L -,|  „     1 ._...-_ 
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6  and  a  free  constitution,  like  ours,  is  dependent  on 
c  will,  whenever  the  will  of  one  eftate  can  direct  the 
<  conduct  of  all  three  V  By  the  will  of  one  eftate  the 
author  means  the  will  of  the  king,  the  court,  or  ths 
miniftry  ;  which  three  terms  are  always,  inourBritiJb 
politics,  to  be  confidered  as  exactly  fynonimous. 

It  is  Ihocking  to  an  Englijhman  to  read  the  account 
given  by  a  French  author  of  the  ftate  of  parliamentary 
corruption  in  our  country.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath: 
Publilh  it  not  in  the  ftreets  of  AJkalon.  No  fooner, 
fays  Reynelb,  is  parliament  met,  than  the  parties  are 
formed  ;  the  canvaffing  begins,  and  the  cabals  clafh 
againft  one  another.  Thofe  who  hold  the  firft  places 
in  the  government,,  endeavour  to  gain,  by  the  pen- 
fions,  places,  and  favours,  which  are  in  their  difpo- 
fal,  fuch  members  as  they  ftand  in  need  of.  King 
William  faid,  If  a  king  of  England  had  places  enough 
to  give,  the  names  of  whig  and  tory  would  foon  be 
loft.  Thofe,  who  are  neglected,  unite  in  violently 
declaiming  againft  fuch  as  have  fuffered  themfelves  to 
be  gained,  &c.  And  again  c,  «  The  peers,  efpecially 
«  the  bifliops,  have  not  that  credit  in  the  nation, 

*  which   they  ought  naturally  to  poiTefs ;   becaufe  it 

*  is  imagined,   they  are  almoft  all  dependent  on  the 

*  court,    either  on  account  of  favours  received,    or 

*  hoped  for.' 

*  By  our  conftitution,'  (fays  Sir  William  Wyndham 
in  the  debate  upon  the  motion  for  repealing  the  fep- 
tennial  act,  A.  D.  1734)  c  the  only  legal  method  we 
6  have  of  vindicating  our  rights  and  privileges  againft 

*  the  incroachmems  of  ambitious  minifters  is  by  par- 

*  liament  5 
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*  liament ;  the  only  way  we  have  of  rectifying  a  weak 

*  or  wicked  adminiftration  is  by  parliament ;   the  only 

*  effeftual  way  we  have  of  bringing  high  and  powerful 

*  criminals  to  condign  punifhment  is  by  parliament. 

*  But  if  ever  it  fhould  come  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
4  adminiftration  to  have  a  majority  of  this  houfe  de- 

*  pending  upon  the  crown,   or  to  get  a  majority  of 

*  fuch  men  returned  as  the  reprefentativeof  the  people, 

*  the  parliament   will  then  ftand  us  in  no  ftead  ;    it 

*  can    anfwer  none  of    thefe  great  purpofes.      The 

*  whole  nation  may  be  convinced  of  the  weaknefs  or 

*  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,   and 

*  yet  it  may  be  out  of  the  nation's  power  in   a  legal 
4  way   to  get  the    fools  turned  out,    or  the  knaves 

*  hanged.     This  misfortune,  Sir,  can  be  brought  upon 
c  us   by  nothing  but  by  bribery  and  corruption,   and 

*  therefore  there  is  nothing  we  ought  to  guard  more 

*  againft  a.' 

D 

Afk  the  king  (for  the  time  being)  whether  he  thinks 
he  fhould  be  in  danger  of  lofing  the  crown  of  thefe 
realms,  if  he  did  not  bribe.  He  will  anfwer  with 
indignation,  that  his  throne  is  eftablifhed  upon  a  much 
furer  foundation.  Afk  the  miniftry,  whether  they 
think  they  muft  lofe  their  places,  or  their  heads,  but 
for  bribery.  They  will  perhaps  anfwer,  as  their  bet- 
ters did,  when  juftly  charged,  *  Man,  I  know  not 
•«  what  thou  fayeft.'  Afk  the  bribing  lord,  who  has 
half  a  dozen  rotten  boroughs  in  his  fleeve,  whether 
fee  means,  by  giving  the  beggarly  perjured  voters 
money9  to  biafs  them  from  electing  according  to  their 
confciences.  He  will  anfwer,  He  had  rather  die, 
than  injure  his  dear  country.  Afk  the  bribing  can- 

B  b  3  didate, 

V       "•  ii       • 
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..» 
didate,   Whether,  knowing  himfelf  not  likely  to   be 

chofen  for  his  ?nerit,  he  means  to  buy  a  feat.  He 
will  anfvver,  He  goes  into  the  houfe  merely  with  the 
view  of  ferving  his  country.  Afk  the  venal  member, 
Whether  he  plunders  his  country  of  500  /.  a  year  as  a 
reward  for  confulting,  in  every  vote,  her  good.  He 
will  anfwer,  He  votes  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any 
view  to  the  mimfter's  approbation.  Afk  the  Cornijh 
elector  how  he  anfwers  to  his  conscience  the  fellin^ 

D 

of  his  country.  He  will  anfwer,  He  takes  the  money, 
and  votes  according  to  his  confcience.  Thus,  from 
our  kings  (who  indeed  have  the  leaft  hand  in  the 
plot)  down  to  our  bought  borough-voters,  no  one, 
of  either  the  givers  or  receivers,  can  give  any  account 
why  any  thing  ihould  be  given  or  received. 

*  Thofe  men  are  undoubtedly  guilty  of  treafon, 
e  who,  being  entrufted  with  the  wealth,  fecurity,  and 
4  happinefs  of  kingdoms,  do  yet  knowingly  pervert 
*  that  truft  to  the  undoing  of  that  people,  whom  they 
f  are  obliged,  by  all  the  ties  of  religion,  juftice,  ho- 
f  nour  and  gratitude,  to  defend  V  Treafon  equally 
extends  to  thofe,  who  would  fubvert  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  or  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people^ 
as  to  thofe  who  attempt  to  deftroy  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  or  dethrone  him.  For,  what  could  be  more 
abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  higheft  crime  to 
attempt  to  deftroy  one  man  becaufe  this  one  man  is  a 
king  ;  and  yet  not  to  fuppofe  it  the  higheft  crime  tq 
deftroy  that  people  for  whofe  benefit  alone  he  was  made 
king,  and  for  whofe  fake  indeed  there  ever  was  fuch 
a  thing,  as  a  king,  in  the  world. 
'  .  "  "•  "  v  ;  '  ^'  '  The 
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The  great  corrupt  the  people,  (fays  Mr.  Gordon*) 
-by   all    manner   of  ways   and    inventions,    and  then 
reproach   them  for  being  corrupt,     A  whole  nation 
cannot  be  bribed  ;  and  if  its  reprefentatives  are,  it  is 
-not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortune  of  the  nation  ;  and 
if  the  corrupt  fave  themfelves  by  corrupting  others, 
the  people  who  fuftbr  by  the  corruptions  of  both  are 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  abufed.     Nothing  can  be  more 
lhamelefs  and   provoking  than  to  bring  a  nation  by 
execrable  frauds  and  extortions,  againft  its  daily  pro- 
teftations  and  remonstrances,    into  a  miferable  pafs, 
and   then  father  all   theie  villainies  upon  the  people 
who  would  have  gladly  hanged  the  authors  of  them. 
At   Rome   the    whole    people   could    be    entertained, 
feafted,    and    bribed  ;    but    it    is  not   fo    where  the 
people    are    too    numerous   and    too    far    fpread,    to 
be  debauched,    cajoled   and   purchafed  ;    and    if  any 
-of  their  leaders  are,  it  is  without  the  people's  confent. 
There  is  fcarce  fuch  a  thing  under  the  fun  as  a  cor- 
rupt people,  where  the  government  is  uncorrupt ;  it 
is  that,  and  that  alone  which  makes  them  fo  ;   and  to 
calumniate   them  for   what  they    do   not  feek,    but 
fuffer  by,   is  as  great  impudence,  as  it  would  be  to 
knock  a  man  down,  -and  then  rail  at  him  for  hurting 
himfelf. 

Thofe,  who  complain  of  corrupt  and  wicked  mini- 
•fters,  and  of  the  mifchiefs  they  produce,  do  in  fa£ 
(as  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  IV th  POLIT.  Ess.) 
molt  feverely  fatirize  the  constitution.  For  a  good 
constitution  would  effectually  exclude,  or  defeat,  the 
bad  effects  of  a  corrupt  administration.  Is  there,  cr 
has  there  been,  corruption  in  parliament  ?  I  fhouli 

B  b  4  wonder  t 
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wonder  if  any  man  would  deny,  that  corruption  ever 
prevailed  in  a  Britijh  parliament.  If  it  has,  the  con- 
ititution  muft  be  faulty,  and  wants  to  be  amended. 
The  revolution  flopped  up  only  fome,  not  all  the 
leaks  in  the  veflel  of  the  ftate. 

Tindal  owns  that  the  conftitution  was  not  fully 
eftablifhed  at  the  revolution,  owing  to  contefting 
parties a. 

*  When    the  legiflative  and  executive  powers    are 

*  united,    there   can  be  no   public  liberty  V     They 
will  be  united  in  England^  whenever  parliaments  come 
to   be,    through  the  influence  of  corruption,    at  the 
abfolute  command   of  the  court.     This  is  the  danger 
of  all  dangers  ;  the  evil  of  all  evils. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  cruel,  than  the  dif- 
appointment  an  unhappy  fubject  fuffers,  when  he 
meets  with  injulHce  precifely  where  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  redrefs,  I  mean,  at  law  ;  or  when  he  finds 
himfelf  opprefled  by  thofe,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
his  protectors,  I  mean,  the  government. 

*•  When  corruption,  fays  Davenantc^  has  feized 
f  upon  the  reprefentatives  of  a  people,  it  is  like  a 

*  chronical  difeafe,   hardly  to  be  rooted  out.     When 

*  fervile  compliance  and  flattery  come  to  predominate, 

*  things  proceed   from   bad   to  worfe,   till  at  laft  the, 

*  government  is  quite  difiblved.     Abfolute  monarchies 

*  are  in  danger  of  great  convulfions,   when  one  man, 
c  their  prince,  happens  to  be  weak  or  wicked  ;  but 
€  commonwealths,  or  mixed  constitutions,  are  fafe  till 
c  the  chief  part  of  the  leading  men  are  debauched  in, 
c  principles.     However,  monarchy  has  this  advantage, 

<  that 
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5  that  the  one  man,  their  prince,  is  mortal,  and  if 
>*  bad,  he  may  be  fucceeded  by  a  better ;  but  a  people 
c  thoroughly  corrupted,  never  returns  to  right  reafon  ; 

*  and  we  fee  that  the  depravity  of  manners,  which  began 
?  in  Rome  prefently  after  the  fecond  Punic  war  among 

*  the  nobility  and  gentry,  became  every  year  worfe  and 
•*  worfe,    till    at   laft  Cesfar  deftroyed    the  common- 

*  wealth.     And  after  his  time,   under  the  fucceeding 
4  emperors,  every  fenate  grew  more  abject  and  com- 
c  plying  than  the  other ;   till  in  procefs  of  time  the  old 
c  Roman  fpirit  was  utterly  extinguifhed,   and  then  that 

*  empire  by  degrees  became  a  prey  to  barbarous  nations/ 

*  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  the  higheft  pitch  of 

*  profligacy  to  own,   inftead  of  concealing  crimes,  and 

*  to  take  pride  in  them,  inftead  of  being  afhamed  of 

*  them.     But  in  our  age  men  have  foared  to  a  pitch 

*  ftill  higher.     The  firft  is  common ;  it  is  the  prac- 

*  tice  of  numbers,   and  by  their  numbers  they  keep 

*  one  another  in  countenance.     But  the  choice  fpirits 

*  of  thefe  days,   the  men  of  mode  in  politics,  are  far 

*  from  flopping  where  criminals   of  all    kinds   have 
4  flopped,   when  they  have  gone  even  to  this  point  $ 
c  for  generally  the  moft  hardened  of  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Newgate  do  not  go  fo  far.     The  men  I  fpeak  of, 
?  contend,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  vicious  by  prac- 
c  tice  and  habit,  but  that  it  is  neceflary  to  be  fo   by 

*  principle.     They  make   themfelves   mifiionaries    of 
e  faction,    as  well  as  of  corruption  :    They  recom- 

*  mend  both  ;  they  deride  all  fuch  as  imagine  it  pof- 
<  fible  or   fit  to  retain  truth,  integrity,  and  a  difin- 
«  terefted    regard    to  the   public    in   public  life,    and 

*  pronounce  every  man  a  fool,  who  is  not  ready  to  acl; 

*  like  a  knave  V 

Corruption 
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Corruption  brings  a  government  into  contempt  not 
only  with  the  fubjects,  but  with  foreigners.  A.  D, 
1735,  in  Walpolis  dirty  adminiftration,  the  French 
ifaewed  fuch  a  contempt  for  England,  that  they  pub- 
lifhed  an  edi£t,  commanding  all  Englijh  fubjecls  in 
France,  to  quit  France  in  a  fortnight,  or  enliit  in  their 
army,  on  pain  of  the  gallies.  To  the  fame  caufe  was 
owing  the  Spanijb  infolence,  which  they  carried  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  when  they  cut  off  capt.  Jenkins's 
ear,  they  bid  him  carry  it  to  his  king,  and  tell  him. 
they  would  ferve  him  fo,  if  they  could.  To  the  fame 
caufe  may  be  afcribed  the  infolence  of  the  French, 
A.  D.  1748^  in  demanding  (and,  O  fhame  to  Britain  f 
obtaining)  hoftages  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle -,  and 
their  violating  that  treaty  by  hoftilities,  before  it  was  well 
figned  and  fealed.  Would  France,  or  Spain,  have  dared 
to  treat  England  fo  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  or  of  Pitt  ? 
But  parliament  defended  JValpole  and  the  Pelbams  as 
ilrenuou/ly  as  they  would  the  wifeft  and  beft  minifters. 
Very  different  from  the  fpirit  of  the  following,  which 
fpeaks  the  fenfe  of  every  free  and  honeft  man,  who 
has  ever  thought  on  the  fubjecl:, 

4  Not  only  that  government'  (fays  the  brave  Fletcher 
of  Scotland)  '  is  tyrannical,  which  is  tyrannically  ad- 

*  tninijlred,  but  all  governments  are  tyrannical,  which 
4  have  not,  in  their  conflltution,    a    fufficient  fecurity 

*  againft   arbitrary   power  V      Has    any  man  in  the 
world  the  impudence  to  fay,  this  nation  has  any  con- 

flitutional  fecurity  againft  arbitrary  power,  fuppofing 
parliament  by  intereft  attached  to  a  corrupt  court? 

Sir  Arnold  Savage^  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
under  Hen.  IV.  fays,  <  The  three  eftatcs,  king,  lords, 

*  and 
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*  and  commons,  are  like  the  trinity,  three  in  one,  and 
6  ought  to  be  perfect  in  unity,  or  agreement  V  A 
•wife  and  good  prince  will  always  agree  with  an  incor- 
rupt parliament ;  and  then  the  nation  might  fee,  with 
fat  is  fad  ion,  Sir  Arnolds  whimfical  idea  realized.  But 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  condition  of  things,  in  which 
Athanafiani  :n  would  be  as  little  defirable  in  the  ftate 
as  in  the  church.  I  mean,  fuppofmg  a  weak,  a  wicked, 
or  a  too  ductile  prince  on  the  throne,  a  defigning 
court,  and  a  houfe  of  lords  and  commons  attached  to 
its  villainous  interefis  and  views  by  places,  penfions, 
Bribes,  contracts,  lotteries,  and  promifes.  In  fuch 
a  ftate  of  things,  all  men  of  honeft  and  independent 
principles  will  ever  be  profeiTed  heretics. 

"  Setting   afide  the  dangers,  foreign  and  domeftic, 
that  arife  from  profufion  in  what  belongs  to  the  public, 
it  depraves  all  the  different  ranks  of  men  -,  for,  in  profufe 
governments  it  has  been  ever  obferved,  that  the  people 
from  bad  example  have  grown  lazy  and  expenfwe ;  the 
court  has  become  luxurious  and  mercenary;  and  the 
camp  infolent   and   feditious.      Where  wafte  of  the 
public    treafure  has   obtained   in    a    court,    all    good 
order  is  banifhed,  becaufe  he  who  would  promote  it, 
and  be  frugal  for  his  prince,  is  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  all  the  reft.     Virtue  is  neglected,  which 
raifes  men  by  leifurely  fteps ;  whereas  vice  and  flattery 
will,    in  a  little  time,    under  a  miniftry,  who  mind 
not  what  is  given  away,  bring  a  man  to  a  great  elrate  j 
nor  is  induftry  cultivated  where  he  does  his  bufinefs. 
fufficiently,    who  knows  which  way  to   apply,    and 
how  to  beg  in  a  lucky  and  critical  moment  :    And  at 
a  feafon,    many  of  the  people's  reprefentatives 

lofe 
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lofe  their  integrity,  when  they  fee  others  running  from 
every  bench  [the  feats  in  tUe  houfe  of  commons]  to 
fharein  the  univerfal  plunder  of  a  nation  V  '  Becaufe, 
c  m  all  their  doings  and  counfels,  corrupt  men  have 

*  never  had  any  view  but  their  own  private  profit,  they 

*  will  do  their  beft  to  perfuade  the  world  that  no  man 

*  a&s  upon  principle  j  that  all  is  fwayed  by  particular 
«  malice,  and  that  there  is  not  left  in  the  kingdom 

*  any  party  of  men  which  eonfults  the  public  good  V 

It  is  faid,  we  have  lately  got  a  new  flate  officer, 
called,  The  minlfter  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which, 
being  interpreted,  fignifies,  I  fuppofe,  the  Nofe- 
leader^  of  that  auguft  afTembly.  It  is  always  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  prefent 
times,  which  are  always  immaculate,  while  they  are 
prefent.  But  we  have  in  the  LOND.  MAG.  1767, 
an  account  of  this  officer,  as  follows  ;  c  The  marquis 

*  next  propofed  Mr.  C  —  nw  —  -y  for  fecretary  of  flate, 

*  and  minifter  of  the  houfe  of  commons.*     On  which 
the  note  is,  *  This  officer  is  but  of  modern  inftitution, 
'  and  to  the  inexperienced  reader  may  require   fome 

*  explanation.     The  firft  we  find  upon  record  is  he, 

*  who  in  Nov.  1755,  couched  his  firft  written  inftruo 

*  tions  in  the  following  words  : 

ic  Sir,  the  king  has  declared  his  intention  to  make 
€e  me  fecretary  of  flate,  and  I  (very  unworthy,  as 
"  I  fear  I  am,  of  fuch  an  undertaking)  muft  take  the 
"  conduft  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;"  [that  is,  I 
muft  undertake  to  lead  the  houfe  into  all  the  fchemes 
of  the  court.'}  "  I  cannot,  therefore,  well  accept 
*l  the  office,  till  after  the  firft  day's  debate,  which 
<c  may  be  a  warm  one$"  [becaufe  the  firft  day  will 
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(hew  the  comparative  ftrengik  of  the  c  ourt,  and  the 
eppofoion*  ]  "A  great  attendance  that  day  of  wy 
**  friends"  [not  the  friends  of  liberty^  and  the  confti- 
tution}  "  will  be  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  my 
"  future  fituation,"  [becaufe  it  will  fhew  the  oppofi- 
tion,  that  the  court  is  irrefiftible\  "  and  I  fhould  be 
"  extremely  happy  if  you  would,  for  thatreafon,  fhew 
"  yourfelf  amongft  them,"  [not  to  the  advantage  of 
your  country  ,  but]  "  to  the  great  honour  of  H.  F." 


The  courtly  gentlemen,  like  church-men,  are  wont 
to  ftave  off  all  propofals  for  reformation,  by  alledgmg 
that  the  prefent  is  an  improper  time.  And  we  have 
feen  parliament  too  ready  to  come  into  the  views  of 
the  court.  But  Mr.  Sydenbam  fhews  in  his  fpeech, 
A.  D.  1745,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  he  thinks 
checking  corruption  is  at  all  times  feafonable,  even 
though  a  rebellion  were  actually  raging  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  *  Sir,  I  am  furprifed  to  hear  gen- 

*  tlemen  accufed  or  fufpected  of  a  defign  to  fubvert 

*  the  government  on  account  of  a  motion  calculated, 
4  in  my  opinion,  better  than  any  other   to  reconcile 
c  the  minds  of  the  people  to  our  prefent  eftablifhment^ 

*  and  to  induce  them  to  join  unanimoufly  and  heartily 

*  in  any  meafures,  that  may  be  neceflary,  for  defeat- 
c  ing  the   prefent   rebellion.       Whatever   fpirit   may 

*  now   appear  among  the  people,  we  cannot  forget, 

<  Sir,  the  fpirit  that  appeared   fo  generally  amongft 

<  them,  but  a  little  while  before,  againft  corruption, 

<  and  in  favour  of  thofe  bills   that  have  already  been 
«  feveral  times  offered  to  parliament  for  preventing  it/ 
—And  afterwards  —  c  We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  Sir,  that 
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*  the  people  have  forgot  their  complaints,  becaufe  they 
e  have  not  renewed  them  upon  this  occafion.     They 

5  have  fo  long  complained   in   vai-n,  and  have  lately 

6  been  To  much  difappointed  by  thofe  upon  whom  they 

*  chiefly  relied,  that  I  am  afraid,  their  not  renewing 

*  their  infractions  to   their  members,  proceeds   from 
«  their  defpair  of  ever  meeting  with  redrefs  from  par- 

*  liament.     But   will   this  remove  or  diminim   their 
<  difcontent  ?   On  the  contrary,  we  have  more  reafon 

*  to  dread  their  filence,    than   we   ever  had  to  dread 

*  their  murmurs  ;  for  mankind  referable,  in  this,  that 

*  animal  which  is  their  molt  faithful  fervant ;    while 

*  they  bark  they  never  bite.     Have  they  eeafed  com- 

*  plaining  ?    As  they  have  yet  received  no  Satisfaction  ^ 

*  we  have,  from  the  nature  of  mankind,  juft  reafon 

*  to  prefume,  that  they  have   begun  to  think  of  act- 

*  ing;    and  this,    at   fuch    a  dangerous  conjuncture, 
K  we  ought  to  prevent,  by  giving  them,  as  foon  as  pof- 

*  able,    an    afTurance   that   they    may    expect    redrefs 

*  from  this  fe/Hon  cf  parliament.'— -Afterwards  he  o-oes 

c> 

on — *  The  hon.  gentleman  fays,  he  ihould  be  a°-ainft 

*  the  introducing  of  fuch  bills  while  there  is  a  rebel- 

*  lion  raging  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  he  thinks,    we 
<  may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  them  pafFed  after 
c  the  rebellion  is  entirely  extinguished.     If  I  thought 

*  fo,  Sir,    I  fhould  be  very  willing  to  have  them  de- 
€  ferred  till  the  next  feilion  ;  but  if  we  do  not  catch 

*  this  opportunity,  when  fome  gentlemen's   perfonal 

*  fafety   may    prevent    their    oppofition,   I  am,   both 

*  from    reafon  and    experience,    convinced,  we  ihall 

*  never  be  able,  in  a  peaceable  manner,   to  get  any 
f  fuch  bill  puffed  into  a  lav/.     The  fet  of  gentlemen 

*  I   h.ive    mentioned,   will   always  oppofe  fuch   bills,- 

*  becaufe  it  is  their  intereil  not  only  to  fupport,   but 

2  «  ta 
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«•  to  propagate  corruption ;  and  from  experience,  I 
«  am  convinced,  that  they  v/ill  always  have  fo  much 
4  influence  as  to  get  a  majority  in  this  houfe  for  pre- 

*  venting  any  fuch  bill's  being  brought  in,  or  a  ma; 

*  in  the  other  houfe  for  having   it  rejected.  I 
«  am  the  more  convinced  of,  from  what  the  hon,     ea- 

*  tleman,  and  a  worthy  friend  of  his,  have  i 

<  the  amendment.     There  is  a  thing  culled  proper 

*  feafonable  opportunity,    that  will  always   ru..v.  ;].,   a 

*  man  with  a  pretence  for  oppofing,  when  a  m  iai&er, 

*  thofe  bills  and  motions,   which  he  patronized,  when 

*  a  country  gentleman  ;  and  I  have  now  feveral  gentle- 

*  men  in  my  eye,  who,   I  believe,  will  always  declare 
«  themfelves  zealous   for   preventing  a  corrupt  mflu- 

4  ence  in  parliament,  or  at  elections,    but  will  never, 
«  as  long  as  they  continue  minifters,  or  the  favourites 
6  of  minifters,  find  a  feafonable  opportunity  for  bring- 

*  ing  in  an  effectual  bill  for  that  purpofe.     Such  gen- 

*  tlsmen  may  perhaps   confider  the   dangerous  confe- 

5  quence  of  throwing  out  a  popular  bill  at  this  juncture, 
«  therefore,  tho*  they  know  it  will  breed  them  a  great 

6  deal  of  trouble  hereafter,    they  may  for  their  imme- 
c  diate  fafety,  agree  to  its  being  paiTed  into  a  law. 

*  If  they  and  their  friends  agree  to  it,  I  will  engage 

*  that  no  fuch  bill  lhall  occafion  any  divifion  or  alter- 

*  cation  amongft  us  ;  and  we  may  with  the  more  free- 

*  dom  embrace  this  opportunity,  becaufe  fuch  a  bill 

*  can  no  way  prevent  or  retard  any  thing  the  parlia- 
s  ment  can  do  for  defeating  the  rebellion.' — After- 
wards he  adds — c  The  people  of  Britain  have  been 
c  long  grumbling  :  Give  them  fatisfa&ion.     Let  them 

*  fee  they  have  fomething  to  fight  for,  I  warrant  you 
4  they  will   do  it.     But  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
6  ment,  whether  eftabliflied  by  fores  cr  corruption, 

*  the- 
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*  the  people  have  neither  liberty  nor  property  ;    a 

*  in  this  age  I  doubt  much  if  they  will  fight  obfti- 

*  nately  for  their  religion,  even  fuppofing  they  were 
c  all  convinced  of  its  being  at  ftake.     I  therefore  hope^ 

*  Sir,  that  we  mall  in  this  fefiions  (come  of  the  rebel- 
c  lion  what  will)  pafs  fome  proper  bills  for  preferving 
«  our  conftitution  and  liberties  againft  corruption  ;  and 

*  if  we  are  refolved  to  pafs  any  fuch  bills  in  this  fefHonj 
c  we  ought  to  intimate  our  refolution  in  our  addrefs  upon 

*  this  occafionj  in  order  to  encourage  the  people  to  {land 

*  by  and  fupport  the  prefent  eftablifhment  in  this  time 

*  of  imminent  danger.'  —  Afterwards  he  adds  —  c  Does 
c  not  his  majefty  tell  us  that  he  has  called  us  together, 
c  to  2;ive  him  our  immediate  advice  as  well  as  afliftance 

9 

c  with    regard  to   the   rebellion,    fr.il!    continuing  in 
4  Scotland?    Can  we  give  him  our  advice  in  a  more 

*  deliberate   and  authentic  manner,  than  by  framing 

*  and  patting  fuch   bills  as  we  think  will  beft  induce 

*  the  people  to  afiift  him  heartily  ?    We  cannot  do 
6  this  immediately,  and  therefore  by  way  of  anfwer 

*  to  this  part  of  his  fpeech,  we  ought  to  tell  him  im- 

*  mediately,   that  is  to  fay  by  our  addrefs,  that  we 
4  will  do  fo.     There   is  another  part  of  his  majefty's 
«  fpeech,  Sir,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  ftand  with- 
«  out  any  thing  like  an  anfwer,  if  this  amendment  be 

*  not  agreed  to.     His   majefty  tells  us  he  queftions 

*  not  but  the  rebellion   will  end   in  procuring  greater 

*  ftrength  to  that  excellent  conftitution,  which  it  waaf 
«  defigned  to  fubvert.     In  anfwer  to  this,  is  it  not  very 
«  proper  to  tell  his  majefty,  that  we  fhall  take  care  in 

*  this   fefllon  to  frame    fuch  bills    as,  if  pafled  into' 
c  laws,   will  add  ftrength  to  our  excellent  conftitution. 

*  Is  then  any  thing  more  proper  or  neceflary  for  add- 

*  ing  ftrength  to  our  conftitution,  than  that  of  pre- 

c  venting 
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c  venting  a  corrupt  influence  in  parliament  or  at  eleo 

*  tions  ?     This    amendment   is   therefore    not  only  a' 
c  proper,  but  a  necefTary   return   to  that  part   of  his 

*  majefty's   fpeech  :    I    fay  neceffary,  Sir,    becaufe  I 
c  think  it  abfolutely  neceflary  for  us,  in  a  time  of  fuch 

*  danger.,    to  take   the   firfr  opportunity  to  aflure  the1 

*  people    of    their    having    that    grievance    redrefTed,1 
4  which  they  have  long  and  loudly,    but  vainly  hi- 

*  therto,    complained    of;    and  becaufe,   without  thi« 
4  amendment,  not  only  our  addrefs  will  appear  defec- 
c  tive,  but  we  {halt  appear  deficient  in  our  duty  to  oar 

*  fovereign,  for  there  will  be,  otherwife,  not  a  word 
c  of  anfwer  to  this  material  part  of  his  majefty's  fpeech* 
4  nor  one  word  of  advice,  or  any  thing  that  looks  like 

*  it,   though  his  majeily  has,  in  his  fpeech,   exprefsly 
4  told  us,  that   for  this  very  purpofe  he  called    us  to- 

*  gether  fooner  than  he  intended.     And  now  to  con- 
4  elude,  Sir,  as  the   hon.  gentleman   was    pieafed    to 
4  tell  us  what  the  world  will  think  of  thofe  that  infi(r. 
4  upon  this  amendment,    I  (hall  beg  leave  to  tell  him, 
4  what,  in  my  opinion,  the  world  will  think  of  thofe 
4  that  oppofe  it.     The  world  will,   I  am  fure,  gene- 

*  rally  approve  cf  the  amendment-,    and  all  will  con- 

*  elude,    that  if  it  had  been  agreed  to,   it  would  have 
4  done  great  and  immediate  fervice;  therefore,   every 
c  man   will   fay  that  the  opnofers  of  this. amendment, 

*  not withftan ding  their  open  pretences,  are,  in  fecret, 

*  friends  to  corruption  ;   and  that  they  have  a  greater 
4  regard  to  the  intereft  and  eafe  of  thofe  who  are  now, 

*  or  may  hereafter  be,  our  minifters,  than  they  have 

*  to  the  fecurity  of  their  fovereign,   the  happinefs  of 

*  their  country,  or  the  liberties  of  their  countrymen  V 

VOL.  I.  C  c 
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Sir  Francis  Dajbwood  on  that  occafion,  propofed, 
that  the  following  paragraph  fhould  be  inferted  in  the 
addrefs  of  the  commons ;  *  In  order  to  the  firmer 

*  eftabli/hment  of  his  rnajefty's  throne  on  the  folid  and 

*  truly   glorious   bafis  of  his    people's   affections,    it 
«  (hall  be  our  zealous  and   fpeedy  care  to  frame  fucb 

*  bills  as  (if  pafFed   into  laws)  may  prove  moft  effec- 
«  tual  for  fecuring  to  his  majefty's  faithful  fubjeclsy 

*  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  undoubted  right, 
'  to  be  freely  and  fairly  represented  in  parliaments, 

*  frequently  chofen,   and   exempted    from  undue  in- 

*  fluence   of  every  kind  ;    for  eafing  their  minds  in 

*  time  to  come?   of  the  apprehenfions  they  might  en- 
«  tertain  of  feeing  abu-fes  in  offices  rendered  perpetual, 

*  without   the  feafonable  interpofition  of  parliament 
'  to  reform  them  ;  and  for  raifmg   in  every  true  lover 

*  of  his  king  and  country,  the  pleafmg  hopes  of  be- 
c  holding  thefe  realms  once  more  reftored  to  that  happy 

*  and  fiourilhing  ftate  which  may  reflect   the  highefl 
«  honour  on  his  majefty's  reign,  and  caufe  pofterity  to- 
«  look   back   with  veneration  and  gratitude   on   the 
6  fource  of  their  national  felicity  *.' 

Many  ages  have  pafTed  fmce  the  firft  tempering  with 
parliaments.  It  is  not  eafy  to  understand  how  a  wicked1 
court  fhould  be  able  to  mif-Jead  a  parliament  with- 
out money,  or  other  bafts  5  but  we  have  inftances  of 
it.  In  antient  times  our  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  very  ignorant,  poor,  and  brought  up 
by  the  prieft's  with  notions  of  Havifh  fubmiflion  to*- 
their  barons  or  to  their  kings.  The  commons,  there- 
fore, too  often  confented  to  their  own  deception  and 
cnilaving.  In  more  enlightened  times  our  parlia- 
ments 

*  Aim.  DEB.  COM,  n.  335. 
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ments  have  been  fairly  bribed  with   places,  penfions, 
contracts,  lotteries,  &c. 

There  was  a  villainous  packed  parliament  under 
Rich.  II.  A.  D.  1397.  The  king  had  changed  all  the 
fherifFs,  and  put  in  wretches  attached  to  himfelf.  All 
the  public  offices  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  crea- 
tures. The  king  nominated  the  members  for  each 
place,  and  the  placemen  fupported  the  king's  nomina- 
tion. The  parliament  in  1386,  had  obtained  the 
removal  of  the  villainous  favourites,  the  earls  of 
Oxford^  Suffolk,  &c.  All  the  acts  of  that  upright 
parliament  were  repealed,  and  every  thing  done  to 
advance  the  prerogative  above  the  laws.  Many  brave 
patriots  were  put  to  death,  and  the  barbarous  king 
chofe  to  be  prefent  at  fome  of  thefe  horrid  fcenes. 
They  give  up  all  their  authority  to  twelve  lords,  and 
fix  commoners,  the  moft  devoted  to  the  king's  will. 
g  This  inftance*  (fays  Rapin  *)  '  (hews  that  it  is  not 

*  impoflible  but  that  the    very  parliament,   which  is 

*  defigned  to  maintain  the   privileges  of  the   nation* 

*  may  throw  it  into  flavery^  when  fuch  aflernblies  are 

*  directed  by  popular  factions,'  [popular  factions  are 
always  produced  by  mimjlerwl  oppreffion  j  the  people 
of  themfelves  are  inclined  to  be  quiet]  '  or  the  cabals 

*  of  an   ambitious  prince,   which,  either  by  running 

*  the  prerogative  down  too  low,'  [prerogative  too  low5 
is  hardly  conceivable]  '  or  fcrewing  it  up  too  high, 

*  has  often  produced  diforder,   and  deftroyed  all  law, 

*  inflead  of  procuring  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.' 

Enquiry  was  made,  A.  D.  1550,  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  money.  Few  concerned  (fays 
Rapin  b)  but  were  found  guilty  of  fome  mifdemeanor, 

C  c  2  400,000  /, 

*  ACT,  REG.  n.  14,   17.  b  n.  20. 
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400,000  /.  were  fent  from  Spain  (fays  Burnet.  I  have 
omitted  quoting  vol.  .and  page)  to  bribe  the  parlia- 
ment to  approve  of  queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Phi- 
lip. The  marriage-bill  paiTcs  immediately.  And  four 
bills  againft  heretics  in  one  fdTion.  Such  was  the 

O 

power  of  Spanijh  gold  a. 

Philip  brings  part  of  the  promifed  money  with  him. 
-The  money  brought  from  Spain  produced  fuch  effects, 
that  moft  of  the  reprefentatives  only  wanted  occafions 
to  fignalize  their  zeal  for  the  queen  b. 

Of  James  Ift's  time  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume  % 
that  '  So  little  (kill,  or  fo  fmall  means,  had  the  court  in 
c  his  reign  for  managing  parliaments,  that  this  houfe 
e  of  commons  fhewed  rather  a  ftronger  fpirit  of  liber- 
4  ty  than  the  former.*  What  a  leflbn  does  this  fen- 
tence  teach  !  In  our  times  it  is  computed  d  that  the 
court  has  in  its  difpofal  feveral  millions  a  year.  If 
fo,  our  court  has  great  '  means  for  managing  parlia-- 
*  ments,  and  therefore  our  houfe  of  commons  is  not 
4  likely  to  fliew  much  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty.' 

The  militia  bill  palled  the  lords,  A.  D.  1661,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  neither  Icrds  nor  commons 
conjunclly  nor  feverally,  nor  the  people  feverally  or 
reprefentatively,  have  any  power  over  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  and  that  the  king  alone  has  the  power  of 
all  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  all  fhips,  fortifica- 
tions, &c.  exclufive  of  parliament.  And  that  no 
war  can,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  railed  againfl 
the  king  e.  At  the  lame  time,  an  oath  is  to  be 

taken 
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taken  by  all  lord  lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants, 
officers  and  foldiers,  that  it  is  on  no  pretence  lawful  to 
take  arms  againft  the  king,  or  thofe  commiilioned  by 
him,  <  which  f:emed  (fay  the  collectors  of  the  debates) 
'  to  be  giving  up  the  conftitution,'  efpecially  when  it 
was  declared  unlawful  to  take  arms  againft  any  per- 
fon  commiffioned  by  the  king,  This  was  debated, 
but  it  was  left  in  the  oath,  becaufe,  faid  thofe  flavifh 
peers  and  commoners,  any  perfon  unlawfully  com- 
mifTioned,  is  not  commiflioned.  Thus  they  left  the 
liberties  of  England  on  the  precarious  foundation  of 
a  logical  distinction. 

The  people  in  the  time  of  Charles  Ifl's  tyranny, 
petitioned  for  a  parliament.  We  have  feen  the  people, 
in  the  time  of  George  ill.  petition  for  the  diflMution 
of  parliament.  In  Cbarleis  time,  the  people's  en:tre 
confidence  was  repofed  in  the  parliament.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  court  in  our  houfe  of  commons  has 
in  great  meafure  deftroyed  our  dependence  upon  it. 
In  thofe  times  one  independent  parliament  fuc- 
ceeded  to  another.  The  fame  fpirit  reigned,  though 
the  individuals  were  changed.  In  fucceeding  times, 
one  let  of  flaves  has  followed  another,  and  the  fame 
corrupt  fpirit  run  through  parliament  after  parliament  *. 

Charles  II.  is  thought  to  be  the  firft  king,  who 
bought  the  votes  of  members  of  parliament. 

What  a  picture  does  the  great  and  good  Sidney  draw 
of  the  corruption  prevailing  in  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  in  his  letter  in  anfwcr 
to  his  friends  advifmg  him  to  return  from  his  volun- 
tary banifhment  on  the  paiTing  of  the  act  of  indem- 
nity b. 

C  c  3  «  I  con*- 

3  See  the  DEBATES. 

b  Soyers's  TRACTS,  vn.  Si, 
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*  I  cor.fefs   (fays  he)  we  arc  naturally  inclined  to 

*  delight  in  our  own  country,  and  I  have  a  particular 

*  love  to  mine  :    I  hope  I  have  given   fome  teftimony 
'  of  it;    I  think  that  being   exiled  from  it  is  a  great 
c  evil,   and  would  redeem  myfelf  from  it  with  the  lofs 
c  of  a  great  deal  of  my  blood.     But  when  that  country 
«  of  mine,  which   ufed   to  be  efteemed  a  paradife,  is 
c  now  like  to  be  made  a  ftage  of  injury;   the  liberty 

<  which  we  hoped  to  eftablifh,  opprefled,  all  manner 

<  of    profanenefs,    loofenefs,    luxury,    and    lewdnefs, 

<  fet  up  in  its   height ;  inftead  of  the  piety,  virtue, 

*  fobriety,  and  modefly,  which  we  hoped  God  by  our 

*  hands  would  have  introduced  ;  the  beft  of  our  nation 
«  made  a  prey  to  the  worft ;  the  parliament,  court, 

*  and    army,    corrupted  ;    the    people    enflaved ;    all 

*  things  vendible  ;  and  no  man  fafe,    but  by  fuch  evij 
c  and  infamous  means,   as  flattery  and  bribery  ;    what 
c  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own.  country  in  this  condi- 

*  tion  ?    Is  it  a  pleafure  to  fee  all  that  I  love  in  the 
'  world  fold  and  deftrcyed  r    Shall  I  renounce  all  my 
«  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court  arts,  and  make 

*  my  peace  by  bribing  fome  of  the  crew  ?    Shall  their 

*  corruption  and  vice  be  my  fafety  ?    Ah  !   no  ;  better 

*  is  a  life  among  frrangers,   than  in  my  own  country 

*  upon  fuch  conditions.     Whilfl  I  live  I  will  endca- 

*  vour  to  preferve  my  liberty  ;  or  at  leaft  not  confent 

*  to   the  deftroying  of  it.     1  hope  I  (hall  die  in  the 

*  fame  principles  in  which  I  have  lived  ;  and  will  live 

*  no  longer  than  they  can  preferve  me.     I  have  in  my 
c  life  been  guilty  of  many  follies,  but  as  I  think,  of  no 

*  meannefs.    I  will  not   blot  and  defile  that  which  is 
c  paft,  by  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  future.     J 

*  have  ever  had  in  my  mind,  that  ihould  God  caft  me 
f  into  fuch  a  condhion3  as  that  I  cannot  fave  my  life, 

3 
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•*  but  by  doing  an  indecent  thing,  he  (hews  me  the 
'  time  is  come  wherein  I  fhould  refign  it ;   and  when 

*  I  cannot  live  in    my  own   country,    but  by  fuch 

*  means  as  are  worfe  than  dying  in  it  ^   I  think  he 

<  fhews  me  I  ought  to  keep  myfelf  out  of  it.     Let 
«  them  pleafe  themfelves  with  making  the  king  glo- 
«  rious,  who  think  a  whole  people  may  juftly  be  facrt- 

*  ficed  fVr  the  intereftand  pleafure  of  one  man,  and  a 

<  few  of  his  followers  ;   let  them  rejoice  in  their  fub- 

*  tilty,    who  by   betraying   the  former  powers   have 
«  gained  the  favour  of  this  j   not  only  preferved,  but 

*  advanced    themfelves    in   thefe   dangerous   changes* 

*  Neverthelefs    (perhaps)  they  may   find   the  king's 
«  glory  is  their  (name;  his  plenty  the  people's  mifery  j 
«  and  that  the  gaining  of  an  office,  or  a  little  money, 
«  is  a  poor  reward  for  deftroying  a  nation,  which  if  it 

*  were  preferved  in  liberty,    and  virtue,  would  truly 

*  be  the  moft  glorious  in  the  world.     And  others  per- 

*  haps  may  find  they  have  with  much  pains  purchafed 

<  their  own  fhame  and  mifary,  a  dear   price  paid  for 
«  that  which  is  not  worth  keeping,  nor  the  life  that  is 

accompanied  with  it.  The  honour  of  Englijh  par- 
liaments has  ever  been  in  making  the  nation  glorious 
and  happy,  not  in  felling  and  deftroying  the  intereft 

*  of  it,    to  fatisfy  the   luft  of  one   man.     Miferable 
«  nation,  that  from  fo  great  a  height  of  glory  is  fallen 
•*  into  the  moft  defpicable  condition  in  the  world,  of 

*  havino-  all  its  goods  depending  upon  the  breath  and 
•«.  will  of  the  vileft  perfons  in  it  1    Cheated  and  fold  by 

*  them  they  trufted  1    Infamous   traffic,  equal  almoft 
6  to  that  of  Judas  !    In  all  preceeding  ages  parliaments 
•*  have  been  the  pillars  of  our  liberty,  thefure  defenders 

*  of  the  opprefled  :    They,  who  formerly  could  bridle 

*  kings,  and  keep  the  ballance  equal  between  them 

C  c  4  «  and 
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*  and  the  people,  are  now  become  the  inflruments  of 
,c  our  oppretfions,   and  a  fword  in  his  hand  to  deftroy 
c  us  :    They  themfelves  being  led  by  a  few  .interefled 
'  perfons,  who  are  willing  to  buy  offices  for  themfelves 

*  by  the  mifrry  of  the  whole  nation,   and  the  blood  of 

*  the  moft  worthy  and  eminent  perfons  in  it,  &c.' 

The  collectors  of  the  debates  of  the  common  have 
given  us  a  curious  lift  of  penfions,  and  peufioners, 
and  their  characters,  in  the  penilon  parliament  % 
from  a  fcarce  tract  pubiiihed  at  the  time,  entitled,  A 
feafoiiable  Argument  to  perfuade  all  the  Grand  Juries  in 
England,  to  petition  far  a  new  Parlia?nent.  Or,  A  Lift 
of  the  principal  Labourers  in  the  great  Defign  of  Popery 
find  arbitrary  Power,  &c.  A  reward  of  200 /.  was 
offered  by  proclamation  for  difcovering  the  author. 
He  gives  an  exact  account  of  all  the  emoluments  and 
advantages  enjoyed  by  above  200  members.  His  man- 
ner is  whimfical  enough.  I  will  copy  a  few  of  his 
articles  for  the  reader's  amufement. 

c  Reading.  Sir  Francis  Dokman  has  200 /.  per  ami. 
f  penfion,  and  was  afiifted  by  the  court  in  the  cheat- 

*  ing  will,  by  which  he  got  Quarhs's  eflate,   valued 
c  at  i6oo/.     Is  now  clerk  of  the  council,  worth  500/. 
f  per  ann.  and  is  promifed  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate. 

4  Buckingham/}).  Sir  Richard  Temple,  commiilioner 
<  of  the  cuftoms,  worth  1200  /.  per  ann. 

c  Bucking!],  town.     Sir  William  Smith,  as  honeft  as 

*  fir  Richard. 

6  Cambridge  toivn,  William  lord  Allingtofa  in  debt 
;  very  much,  a  court-peniioner,  and  in  hopes  of  a 
$  ^yhite  ftaff.  A  cully. 

<  Chcjhirf. 
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«  Chejhire.  'Thomas  Cholmondely,  promifed  a  great 
<  place  at  court.  Not  only  deceived,  but  laughed  at.- 
*  Poor  gentleman  ! 

o 

4  Cornwal.  Sir  Jonathan  Ytelawney,  bart.  one  who 
•c  is  known  to  have  fworn  himfelf  into  4000 /.  at  lead 
c  in  his  account  of  the  prize-office.  Controuler  to  the 
«  duke,  and  has  got,  in  gratuities,  to  the  value  of 
'  10,000 /.  befides  what  he  is  promifed  for  being  an 
4  informer. 

*  Lancefton.  Sir  Charles  Harbor  d,  furveyor- general. 
c  Has  got  100, 000 /.  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  Was 
«  formerly  a  folicitor  of  Staples  Inn,  till  his  lewdnefs 
'  and  poverty  brought  him  to  court. 

c  Devonfo.  Sir  Copelflon  'Bampfield,  bart,  much 
«  addicted  to  tippling,  prefented  to  the  king  by  his 
c  pretended  wife,  Betty  Roberts,  in  Pall  Mall. 

6  Honlton.  Sir  Peter  Prideau'x.  Conflant  court- 
c  dinners,  ana  300 1.  per  ann.  penfion. 

c  Weymouth.  Sir  Winjlon  Cburchil — now  one  of  the 
c  clerks  of  the  green  cloth. — Preferred  his  own  daugh- 
6  ter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  has  got  in  boons, 
c  I0,occ/.  Has  publifhed  in  print,  that  the  king 

*  may  raife  money  without  parliament. 

c  Durham.  John  Tempefl^  Efq.  a  papift,  a  pen- 
e  fioner,  and  a  court-dinner  man.  Has  got  a  cufto- 

•*  ,  O  * 

c  mer's  [cuftom-houfe  officer's]   place  at  Hull  for  his 

*  fon. 

*  Harwich,      Thomas    King,    Efq.   a   pen  fioner    for 

*  50  /.   a  iefnon,   meat,   drink,   and  now  and  then  a 

<  fuit  of  clothes. 

*  Maiden.      Sir    Richard  Wifefti£n,    lOOO/.    a  year 

<  penfion,  and  keeper  of  one  of  the  treafurer's  public 
5  parliamentary  tables. 

*  Wincbtfter* 
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«  Winchejler.      Sir    Robert    Holme*  ,    firft    an    Irijk 

*  livery-boy  j   then  a   highwayman  ;  now  bafhaw  of 

*  the  Ijle  of  Wight.     Got  in  boons,  and  by  rapine, 

*  1  00,000  /.     The  curfed  beginner  of  the  two  Dutch 
'  wars. 

4  Stockbridge.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  auditor  of  the 
•receipts  of  the  exchequer,  3000  /,  per  ann.  Many 
«  great  places  and  boons,  he  has  had  ;  but  his  wh  —  - 
c  Upbil  fpends  all,  and  now  refufes  to  marry  him. 

«  Newton^  in  the  Ijle  of  Wight.     Sir  'John  Holmts, 

*  Sir  Robert's  brother,  a  cowardly,  baffled  fea-captain, 
6  twice  boxed,  and  once  whipped  with  a  dog-whip  ; 
«  chofen  in  the  night  without  the  head-officer  of  the 
'  town,   and  but  one  burgefs  5  yet  voted,   this  laft  fef- 

*  fion,  well  elected. 

<  Weobley.     Sir  Thomas  Williams  >  king's  chemifl.  — 

*  Has    got    40,000  /.    by    making  provocatives    for 
«  lechery  —  &c.' 

He  concludes  with  an  apology  for  undervaluations, 
or  omiflions  j  and  mentions,  that  the  houfe  was 
lately  told  by  fome  of  their  own  members,  *  That 
«  there  were  among  them  feveral  papifts,  fifty  out-Iatos, 

*  and  penfioners  without  number/ 

Many  of  Charles  IPs  long  parliament  c  were  ruined 
«  in  their  fortunes,  and  lived  upon  their  privileges  and 

<  penfions.      They    had   got   it  among  them    for   a 

*  maxim,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  pre- 
«  fervation,  while  we  were  in  fueh  hands,  that,  as 

*  they  muft  not  give  the  king  too  much  at  a  time,  left 

<  there  fhould  be  no  more  ule  for  them,  fo  they  were 
«  to  take  care  not  to  ftarve  the  court,  left  they  them* 

*  felves  ihould  be  ftarved  by  that  means  %' 

Speaking 
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Speaking  of  the  few  honeft  men  of  thofe  times,  he 
goes  on  thus.  '  Thefe  were  the  chief  men*  [Coventry, 
Birch,  Waller i  &c.]  c  that  preferved  the  nation  from 

*  a  very  deceitful  and  praclifing  court,    and  a  corrupt 
«  houfe  of  commons.     And  by  their  (kill  and  firmnefs 

*  they,   from  a  fmall  number,  who  began  the  oppofi- 

*  tion,  grew  at  laft  to  be  the  majority.' 

c  At  firft  this  trade  (of  bribing  the  members)  was 

*  fecretly  carried  on,   but  after  Clifford's  advancement 

*  to  the  treafury,   it  was  fo  openly  pra&ifed,  that  mens 

*  names  and  prices  were  publickly  known.'     No  won- 
:der  the  king's  money  went.     Bribery  was  not  then 
reduced  to  a  fyftem  ;  fo  that  the  king  could  not  get  a 
majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  2nd  his  fchemes 
were  fo  frightful,  that  he  could  not  bribe  high  enough, 
He  diflblved  the  penfioned  parliament,  and  never  got 
one  to  his  purpofe  after  *. 

The  judicious  author  of  a  tra£l  entituled,  DANGER 

JDF  MERCENARY  PARLIAMENTS,   firft  printed,   A.  D9 

^698,  b  afcribes  to  the  penfion-parliament  under 
Cbar/tt  II.  *  the  formidable  greatnefs  of  France  5  the 
4  prodigious  expences  of  the  late  feigned  and  col« 
1  lufive  war  j  (the  money  given  for  it  being  em- 

*  ployed  either  in  fubduing  the  fubjecls  at  home,  or 

*  opprefling  our    proteftant   neighbours   abroad)    the 
'  fiourifhing  ftate  of  the  Frtnchnavy  (timber,  mariners, 
'  cannon,  and   bullets  being  furnimed  them  from  the 

*  Tower,  which  occafioned  Charles  lid's  boaft,  that  he 

*  had  made   his  brother  of  France   a   feaman,  all  to 
.*  pleafe  a  French  wh — ^uerouville^  afterwards  duchefs 

*  of  Portfmoutb)  the  attack  upon  the  charters  of  cities  j 

6  the 
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*  the  death  of  fome  of  our  bed  patriots;   the  encou- 

*  ragement  of  popery  ;  the  decay  of  trade  ;  the  growth 

*  of  arbitrary  power  ;  the  ill  effects  of  difhonourable 

*  leagues;  the  {hutting  up  of  the  exchequer ;  the  pro- 
4  grefsof  all  forts  of  debauchery;  the  fervile  compliances 

*  at  court  of  a   rampant  hierarchy  ;    the  infolejic  de- 

*  portment  of  the  inferior  clergy  both  in  the  univerfi- 

*  ties   and   elfewhere ;   the   ftavim   doctrine  of  paffive 

*  obedience  and  non-refiftance ;   with  the  almoft  total 

*  extirpation  of  virtue  and  moral  honefty.3 

A  lift  of  the  penfioners  in  Charles  lid's  long  par- 
liament was  extant,  A.  D.  1695.  The  fum  of 
252,467  /.  was  given  in  bribes  in  lefs  than  3  years  ; 
and  others  were  hired  with  '  dinners  by  Goplpfton* 

*  Wifcmari)   and  others,   who  kept  open  houfe   for  the 
c  purpofe,  when  each  worthy  member  found  under  his 

*  plate  fuch  a  parcel  of  guineas  as  it  was  thought  his 

*  day's  work  had  merited  V 

'  The  houfe  of  commons  was  then  divided  into  two 
c  parties,  that  of  the  court,  and  that  of  the  country, 

*  Of  the  court-party  fome   were  engaged   by  offices, 
'  nay  a  few  by  bribes  fecretly  given  them  $   a  fcan- 

*  dalous  practice,    firit  begun  by  Clifford^.' 

It  was  found,  that  in  Charles  lid's  next  parlia- 
ment after  the  long  one,  nine  members  had  received, 
in  bribes,  3,400,  and  that  the  fum  of  1 2,000 /.  had 
been  given  or  lent  to  others  c.  Eighteen  periiioners  In 
laft  parliament,  were  difcovered,  A.  D.  1679;  2  at 
1000 /.  a  year;  6  at  5OO/.  2  at  400 /.  4  at  300  /. 
4  at  200  /.  befides  9  others,  who  had  received  different 

fums 
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fums  of  the  villainous  king.  Thefe  were  not  only  to 
vote  with  the  court  themfelves,  but  to  ufe  all  their 
intereft.  This  was  mere  petty  larceny  compared  with 
the  wholefale  dealings  of  modern  times  a. 

It  was  refolved,  A.  D.  1675,  on  a  report  of  many 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  being  penfioned,  to 
oblige  all  members  to  take  an  oath  difclaiming  all 
receipts  of  money  from  the  court  fmce  Jan.  ift, 
1672  b.  But  Rapin  does  not  know  whether  the  refo- 
lution  was  put  in  execution.  The  member  was  to 
declare  that  he  had  no  gift,  place,  penfion,  promife, 
&c.  nor  knew  of  any  other  member's  having  any,  but 
what  he  then  gave  in  figned  with  his  name. 

Great  oppofition  is  always  made  to  every  bill  for 
obliging  members  of  parliament  to  give  a  teft  of  their 
integrity  from  corruption.  Yet  we  think  there  is  no 
difpenfing  with  tefts  of  our  being  true  churchmen. 
Is  it  then  of  greater  confequence,  that  we  be  true  to 
the  comfortable  doctrine  of  eternal  reprobation,  than 
that  we  be  true  to  our  country  ? 

Charles  lid's  firft  parliament  feemed  willing  to  grant 
him  whatever  he  pleafed  to  afk.  He  himfelf  owns  in 
his  fpeech,  ^A.  D.  1667,  that  c  never  king  was  fo 
e  much  beholden  to  parliaments,  as  he  had  been,' 
And  the  fequel  fhewed  how  judicioufly  they  had  be- 
ftowed  their  kindnefs.  They  were  unwilling  to  confine 
him  (good  foul  !)  to  the  neceffity  of  calling  a  parlia- 
ment any  oftener  than  he  pleafed.  Accordingly  their 
flavifh  fpeaker,  Turner^  fays  in  his  fpeech,  A.  D.  1677, 
c  We  found  the  triennial  bill  derogatory  to  the  eflen- 
4  tial  privilege  of  the  crown,  of  calling,  holding,  and 
4  duTolving  parliaments.  We  found  it  impracticable, 

4  and 

'    —      -  .....  JJT     ii   .         i    .   ».-.»     .  »    •     r     •    i    -. • 
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«  and  only  ufeful  to  teach  the  people  to  rebel,  &c/ 
The  commons  granted  that  wor chiefs  tyrant  fo  un- 
meafurably,  that  even  the  lords  were  alarmed.  They 
fupported  him  in  his  villainous  war  againft  Holland^ 
cur  natural  ally,  in  conjunction  with  France^  our  na- 
tural enemy.  The  church,  the  ever  faithful  coadjutor 
of  wicked  kings  and  minifters,  excited  them  to  perfe- 
cute  all  who  differed  from  them,  and  the  crael  corpo- 
ration and  five  mile  aels  were  made  under  a  king  who 
had  as  much  religion  as  his  horfe.  The  oath  of 
paifive  obedience  and  non-refiftance  was  thrown  out 
by  three  votes  only.  The  long  parliament  has  been, 
and  will  be  to  all  ages,  infamous  for  the  notorious 
peniions  given  by  the  court  among  its  members. 
However  even  the  penfion-parliamerit  pafFed  many  good 
acts.  They  were  not  yet  hardened  in  fin.,  as  parliai- 
mcnts  have  been  finee. 

About  800,000  /.  werepafTed  over  by  parliament  un- 
accounted for,  A.  D.  1669.  Every  member's  priee  was 
known,  fays  Burnet  a.  In  thofe  times  the  commons 
gave  whatever  the  court  afked  -,  and  the  money-bilk 
were  oppofed  by  the  lords  b. 

By  the  peace  of  Bredn^  A.  D.  1667,  no  advantage 
was  gained  by  England^  fays  Rapin  %  though  the  war 
coft  5  |  millions,  befides  the  /hips  loft  in  battles  and  at 
Chatham.  Yet  the  king  had  promifed  never  to  make 
peace  till  the  objecls  of  the  war  were  gained.  How- 
ever the  king  got  large  fums  of  money  into  his  hands, 
particularly  the  i, 800,000 /.  and  the  duke  of  York 
got  great  advantages  as  high  admiral,  and  j 20,000 /. 

a  prefent 
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«  prefent  from  parliament.  The  villainous  parlia- 
ment fuffered  all  to  pafs  unqueftioned. 

James  II.  faid,  the  members  of  his  only  parliament* 
all  but  about  40,  were  men  after  his  own  heart.  The 
elections  were  made  at  random,  any  how,  men  of  any 
fortchofen,  and  in  themoft  barefaced  manner.  Many 
in  thofe  days  were  terrified  by  James's  fe verities,  into 
filence  and  compliance.  The  papifts,  who  were  many, 
liked  him,  and  his  meafures,  becaufe  he  was  for  ad- 
vancing them.  The  clergy  are  always  for  the  reign- 
ing prince,  unlefs  he  directly  attacks  their  fpirituals, 
pr  their  temporals.  And  there  was  money  given  to 
carry  elections. 

Seymour  fpoke  bravely  m  James  lid's  only  parlia- 
ment, againft  corruption  in  elections.  *  Many  doubt, 

*  faid  he,  whether  this  is  a  reprefentative  of  the  nation* 

*  —Little  equity    is   to    be  expected  by  petitioners 
«  againft  undue  elections,  when  fo  many  in  the  houfe 

*  are  themfelves  too  guilty  to  judge  juftly  and  impar- 

*  tially* — If  the  nation  fees  that  no  juftice  is  to  be 
4  expected  from  you,  other  methods  may  be  found, 
4  by  which  you  may  come  tofuffer  that  juftice,  which. 

*  you  will  not  do  V     The  court  did  not  dare  to  cen- 
fure  him  for  his  freedom. 

Though  Richard  II.  and  many  others  of  our  worft 
kings,  dowa  to  Charles  II.  dabbled  in  corruption,  it 
may  yet  be  faid,  that  the  art  of  governing  by  regularly 
and  fyftematically  bribing  the  houfe  of  commons  came 
in  at  the  revolution.  It  was  firft  Applied  for  buying 
off  the  Jacobites,  and  has  been  going  on  ever  fince, 
till  the  fitting  down  of  the  prefent  immaculate  parlia- 
ment, (the  prefent  parliament  is  always  immaculate) 

and 
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and  has  of  late  times  been-  applied  to  the  buying  off  of 
a  fet  of  troublefome  men,  who  would  otherwife  have 
oppofed  the  pious  defigns  of  the  court.  That  this  is 
the  truth,  is  demondrable  from  the  court's  continuing 
the  practice  almoft  a  century  ;  which  it  certainly 
would  not  do,  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence,  if  it  did 
not  find  its  account  in  the  proceeding. 

Votes  were  for  the  firft  time  after  the  revolution^ 
bought  by  Sir  John  Trevor ,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  c  a  bold  and  dexterous  man,  fays  Burnet  % 

*  who  knew  the  mod  effectual  ways  of  recommcftding 

*  himfelf  to  every  government,  and  had  been  in  great 
K  favour  in  king  James's  time.     Being  a  tory  in  prin- 
4  ciple,   he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,    provided 

*  he  was  furnifhed  with  fuch  fums  of  money  as  might 

*  purchafe  fome  votes.' 

This  mifchievous  invention  has  cruelly  reduced  ths 
value  of  the  revolution  to  the  nation.  Some  of  the 
word  evils  of  Stuart-government  were  the  following, 
viz.  i.  Governing  without  parliaments.  But  is  there 
any  difference  between  governing  without  parliament, 
and  governing  parliament  itfelf  by  money?  2.  Raif- 
ing  fhip-money  and  other  taxes  without  confent  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  What  avails  the 
confent  of  a  fet  of  bribed  reprefentatives  indemnified 
of  the  general  burden  by  places  and  penfions  ?  3. 
Corrupting  judges.  Corrupting  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons is  worfe.  It  is  poifoning  the  fountain-head, 
4.  Punifhing  arb:krarily,  and  according  to  no  written 
law.  But  may  not  parliaments  thoroughly  enflaved 
to  a  court,  be  expected  to  make  cruel  laws,  whenever 
the  court  happens  to  be  of  a  cruel  difpofition.  Ani 

what 
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what    difference   is    it  to   the    fubjecl:   whether  he   is 
cruelly  puniihed  by  "Jefferiefs  abufe  of  the  laws',  or  by 
the  direct  injuftice  of  the  laws  tbemfelves,  except,   that 
the  latter  is  putting  him  into  a  more  unchangeably  bad 
fituation  than  the  former.     5.  Intimidating  the  mem- 
bers by  fines,  prifons,  &c.     The  evil  of  this  practice 
confifts  only  in  its  influencing  the  members  to  vote 
•againfl  their  country.      What  difference  does  it  make 
to  the  fubjecis,  whether  parliament  is  influenced  td 
their  prejudice  by  fear  or  by  hope  ?    When  the  Stuarts 
intimidated  the  members,    that  meafure  coft  nothing  td 
the  nation.     But  we    are  obliged  to   -pay  for    bribing 
them,   to  pay  for  the  very  rod,   which  is  to  beat  our- 
felves.     6.   Laying  afide  juries.      We   had   better   lay 
afide  juries,  than  lay  afide  the  whole  efficiency  of  par- 
liament.    To  bribe  parliament  is  to  lay  afide  its  whole 
efficiency,   and    make   it  a    mere  limb  of  the   court; 
Befides,  a  corrupt  parliament  may  be  expciStcd  to  enad"fc 
what  our  courtly  lawyers,    fome  of  them  of  no  mean 
rankj   are  often   preaching   up,   t'/z;    That  juries  ars 
only   to  judge  of  the  faft  \  the  eftabliihing  of  which 
doctrine  by  parliament,   would   produce  preciiely  the 
fame  efFedt  rs  abolifhing  juries  by  a  ftatute.      7.  Levy- 
ing war  againfr  parliament.     A  corrupt  parliament  is 
government   armed    againft   the    people.      8.  Seizing 
the  5  members.     A  corrupt  parliament  will  feize  and 
imprifon  all  the  incorrupt  members,   if  they  find  it  will 
anfwer  their  gracious  ends.     And  a  member  had  bet- 
ter be  imprifoned  by  a  ruffian  tyrant,   than  perfuaded  by 
a  fawning  minifter  to  damn  himfelf  and  ruin  his  coun- 
try.    9.  Difpenfing  with  the  laws,   and  making  laws 
without  confent  of  either  lords  or  commons,  that  is, 
giving  out  proclamations  with  the  force  of  laws.     But 
laws  made,  or  laws  repealed,   by  a  fet  of  profligate 
VOL.  I.  D  d  eourfc- 
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court-tools  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  are  as  far  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  independent  peo-ple^  as  the  Stuart's  procla- 
mations, or  difpenfations.  In  fact,  a  corrupt  court 
againft  an  boneft  parliament  and  a  brave  people  is  no- 
thing near  To  formidable  as  a  corrupt  court  and  parlia- 
ment againft  a  helplefs  people.  The  former  cafe 
admits  of  a  conftitutional  remedy ;  the  latter  leads  to 
violence  and  conteft  between  government  and  people, 

10.  But  the  Stuarts  fhut  the  exchequer.     True.     And 
our  bribing  miniflers  have,  by  doling  about  the  money 
which  fhould   have  paid   the  national  debt,    brought 
public   credit  to  the   very    precipice    of  bankruptcy. 

11.  The  Stuarts  intended  to  eftablifh  abfolute  power 
in  the  prince.     They  did  fo.     And  our  bribing  courts 
intend  to  eftablifh  abfolute  power  in  a  junto  of  gran- 
dees,   who    rule  elections,    and    direct   the  members 
when   to  fay   Aye,    and  when  No.     12.  The  Stuarts 
intended  to  re-eflablifh  popery  ;   while  our  corruptors 
mean  only  atheifm.     Here  I  own  a  difference  ;  popery 
being  the  worn;  thing  in  the  univerfe,  hell  only  ex- 
cepted.     So  that  upon  the  whole,  I  know  of  fcarce 
any  evil  we  have  efcaped  by  the  revolution,   popery 
excepted,   that  is  not  in  a  fair  way  of  being  brought 
back  upon  us  by  corruption.    The  Stuarts  were  butch- 
ers.    They  attacked    the   good   lady   Britannia    with 
flau^hterinp-  knives.      Our  gen  feeler  corruptors  have 

o  o  o 

endeavoured  her  deftrucHon  by  poifon  held  out  to 
her  in  a  golden  cup  ;  or,  as  a  humorous  writer  (I 
have  forgot  who)  ftates  it,  between  two  thieves, 
whig  and  tory,  the  nation  is  crucified. 

Suppofe,  in  two  fuits  of  law,  my  firft  antagonift 
obliges  the  judge,  by  threatening  his  life,  to  give 
fentence  againft  me,  and  my  fcconu  bribes  him. 
Am  I  not  equally  injured  in  both  cafrs  ?  Thd 

Stuarts 
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Stuarts  meant   a  tyranny  by   one ;   the  fflfylpoHans  an 
aTiftocracy.     Which  is  worft  for  England? 

The  corruption  introduced  in  king  Williams  time^ 
On  pretence  of  Buying  ofFthe  Jacobites  (doing  a  certain 
evil,  that  an  uncertain  good  might  come,  overthrow- 
Ing  the  virtue  of  the  people — tofaueihe  nation)  was 
fo  openly  fcandalous,  that  honeft  Eurnct  remonflrated 
to  the  king  upon  it,  with  almofr.  as  much  feverity  as 
the  old  prophet  ufed  in  reproving  king  David  for  mur- 
der and  adultery.  And  good  reafon  he  had  for  ufmg 
feverity.  A  Dutchman  comes  over  to  Britain  on  pre- 
tence of  delivering  us  from  flavery ;  and  makes  it  one 
of  his  firft  works  to  plunge  us  into  the  very  vice  vvhicH 
has  enflaved  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  have 
ever  loft  their  liberties.  When  the  parliament  parTed. 
a  bill  for  incapacitating  certain  perfons,  who  might 
be  fuppofed  obvious  to  court  influence,  from  fittino- 
in  parliament,  our  glorious  deliverer  refufed  the 
royal  afTent,  which  occafioned  fome  fevere  refolu- 
tions  againft  the  advifers  of  that  refufal,  and  a  motion, 
for  a  remonftrance  to  the  king  upon  it.  '  When 

<  an  enquiry  was   afterv/ards    fet    on  foot,    into   the 

<  venality    of    parliament,    fuch   a  fcene    of   iniquity 
€  was    opened,    as    made    the    penfion-parliarrient   of 
*  Charles  II.  feem   innocent,   and  the  court  was   then 
*•  thought  to  have  arrived  at  the  m  plus  ultra  of  corrup- 
c  tion  V    If  king  William  had  been  as  difinterefted  as  he 
ought,  arid  as  he  pretended,    he  would  not  have  clo- 
fetted  members,   nor  promoted  bribery.     No  man  will 
dare  damnation  for  the   fake  of  doing  good   to   ethers^ 
unlefs  he  thinks  to  get,  or  keep,   forne  advantage  to 

D  d  2  himfelf, 
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himfelf*.     May  my  foul  {land  upon  a  more  fecure  foun- 
dation at  the  day  of  reckoning,  than  thofe  of  the  beft 

kings. 

Let  the  reader  judge  of  this  matter  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  writer  of  thofe  times  a. 

f  200,000 /.  a  year  beftowed  upon  the  parliament 
c  has  already  drawn  out  of  the  fubjects  pockets  more 
4  millions  than  all  our  kings  fmce  the  conqueil  have 
«  had  from  the  nation.' — <  The  king  has  about  fix 

*  fcore  members,   whom   I   can  reckon,   who  are   ia 
4  places,  and  are  thereby  fo  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
4  that  though  they   have  mortal  feuds,   when  out  of 
€  the  houfe,  though  they  are  violently  of  oppofite  par- 
4  ties  in  their  notions  of  government,  yet  they  vote 
c  as  lumpingly  as  the  lawn  fleeves,   and   never  divide 

*  when  the  intereft  of  the  family,   as  they  call  it,  is 

*  concerned,   that  is  to  fay,  when  any  court- project 
c  is  on  foot.     The  houfe  is  fo  officered,  that  by  thofe 
4  who  have  places  and  penfions,   together  with  their 

*  fons,   brothers,   and  kinfmen,    and  thofe,   who  are 
4  fed  with  the  hopes  of  preferment,   and  the  too  great 
4  influence,    thefe  have  uptm   fome   honeft  miftaken 
e  country-gentlemen,    (I    call    them   miftaken,    who 
'  can  be  perfuaded  that  an  honeft  bill  can  at  any  time 
4  be  out  of  feafon)  the  king  can  baffle  any  bill,   quafh 

*  all  grievances,  flifle  accounts,  and  ratify  the  articles 
4  of  Limerick? c  I  would   truft  an  elecled  kin°-  a 

o 

*  great  way,  if  I  faw  he  underftood  election  to  be  his 
4  title;   if  our  generofity  would  engage  him  to  refor- 
4  mation.     But  when  I  fee,  he  knows  neither  his  own 


6  nor 
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*  nor  our   interefr,   that  lie  hates  and   nicknames  as 

*  commonwealths-men,    thofe  whofe  principles  made 
€  them  the  authors  of  his  greatnefs,   and  thofe  that 

*  would  have  him  do  the  bufinefs,  for  which  he  came, 

*  for  which  both  he  and  we  faid  he  came  ;  when  I  fee 

*  him   fometimes  foliciting  in  perfon   in  the  houfe  of 

*  lords,  and  fometimes  by  lord  Portland,  befides  what 

*  he  does  by  his  under-officers  ;   when  I  hear,  he  fends 

*  commands  to  fome  lords,   and  bribes  to  others,   and 

*  turns  out  of  his  place  the  gallant  lord  Bella-mount^ 

*  merely  for  giving  his  vote  in  the  houfe  of  commons 

*  according    to  his  confcience,   thereby  intending  to 

*  terrify  others ;   when  I  find  the  money,   which  the 

*  nation  gives  to  defend  our  liberties  from  foreigners, 
6  is   like  to  undermine  them  at   home  j    in   a  word, 
<  when  I  fee  neither  one  houfe  nor  the  other  can  with- 
c  Hand  the  power  of  gold  $   I  fay,  when  I  perceive  all 

*  this,    I  think   it   is   time  to  look  about   us  a.' — c  I 
c  thought  we  had  called  him  over  to  call  minifters  to 

*  an  account,  and  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  abufe 
«  us  hereafter  unpunimed.      If   any   fpirit  of  liberty 

*  remains,  if  we  are  net  deftined  to  deftrucTion,   fure 

*  the  nation  will  take  fome  way   to  let  the  king   and 
4  both  houfes   know,    that   they   expect,  they  fhould 
6  not  only  provide  for  a  campaign  in  Flanders^  but  for 

*  our  fecurity   even    againft  our  own  victories,    and 

*  fuch  laws  as  may  make  it  worth  while  to  defend  our 
c  country  -,  I  fay,   worth  while  to  defend  it ;   for  if  we 

*  are  to  be  flaves,  it  is  no  matter  to  whom  we  are  fo. 

*  —Since   members  are  retained  by  him  with    fuch 

*  overgrown  fees  (fuch  places  and  preferments)  to  be 
e  council  on  his  fide  ;   how  can  the  people  hope  they 

D  d  3  <  will 
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*  will  be  juft  in    their  arbitration? — If  men  are  to 

*  make  fortunes  by  being  of  our  fenate-hoiife,  we  had 

*  better  ourfelves  pay   the  difburfements  of  thofe   we 
<  fen,j — each  particular  county  would  find  their  ac- 

*  count  in  it,  whilft  they  would   preferve  their  mem- 

*  bers  from  the  temptation  of  being  hired  out  of  their 
«  intereft,  and  consequently  would  get  good  laws  for 
c  what  they  give. — If  this  ["bribing  of  members]  con- 
c  tinues,    God   have  mercy   upon   poor   England,    for 

*  hitherto  we  have  been,   and  are  like  frill,   for  ought 
4  I  fee,   to  be  paid,   for  all  our  cxpence  of  blood  and 

*  treafure,   with  the  fmoke,   which  Boccalim  mentions 

*  in  his  advices  from  Parnaffus,   whereby  tlie  enemies 

*  of  the,  government  have  but  too  great  advantage  given 
4  them  to  ridicule  us  for  our  foolilh  credulity.' 

Thus  far  this  blunt  honed  writer.  And  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  constitution  has  long  been  only  nomi- 
nally government  by  kin^,  lords,  and  commons,  but 
really  a  tyranny  of  ambitious  and  avaritious  mini/ters^ 
who  have,  in  fucceifton,  enflaved  and  blinaed  their 
royal  matters,  wafted  the  public  money,  plunged  thej 
nation  into  inextricable  debts  and  difficulties,  multi- 
plied places  and  petitions,  kept  up  large  and  experifive 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  accumulated  excifes,  mifap- 
plied  taxes,  irritated  our  colonies,  injured  commerce, 
endangered  public  credit,  debauched  the  virtue  of  thq 
people,  eftabliilied  corruption,  as  a  necefTary  engine 
of  government,  over-ruled  elections,  Defeated  the 
very  end  of  choofmg  reprefentatives,  by  debauching 
the  houfe  of  commons,  the  people's  only  Palladium^ 
againft  regal  and  minifterial  tyranny,  into  a  mere  out- 
work of  the  court,  by  which  means  the  fenfe  of  the 
pation  has  been,  in  innumerable  infhnces,  trampled 
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upon  by  the  pretended  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
whofe  duty  is,  to  follow  it  implicitly. 

Thefe  are  the  triumphs  of  the  vvhigs,  our  pretended 
deliverers  from  the  Stuarts  of  tyrannical  memory,  and 
from  popery,  and  flavery. 

Nothing  was  done  at  the  revolution  (fays  the  au- 
thor of  DISSERT.  ON  PARTIES  a)  to  prevent  parlia- 
mentary corruption.  c  Pleafed  that  the  open  attacks 

*  on  our   conlHtution  were   defeated  and    prevented, 
'  men  entertained  no  thought  of  the  fecret  attacks  that 

*  might  be  carried  on  againft  the  independency  of  par- 

*  liaments,    as  if   our    dangers   could   be    but   of  one 

*  kind,  and  could  arifebut  from  one  family.    Soon  after 
*•  the  revolution,  indeed,  men  of  all  fides  and  of  all 
'  denominations  (for  it  was  not  a  ^^r/y-caufe,  though 
c  there    were    who  endeaveured    to    make    it    fuch) 

*  began  to  perceive,  not  only   that  nothing   effectual 
4  had  been  done  to  hinder  the  undue  influence  of  the 
4  crown  in  elections,  and  an  over  ballance  of  the  crea- 
c  tures  of  the  court  in  parliament,  but  that  the  means 
c  of  exercifmg  fuch  an  influence   at   the  will   of  the 

*  crown,  were  unawares  and  infenfibly  increafed  and 

*  every  day  increafing.     In  a  word,  they  began  to  fee 

*  that  the  foundations  were  laid    of  giving  as  great 
c  power  to  the  crown  indirectly,   as  the  prerogative, 
c  they  had  formerly  dreaded  fo  much,  could  give  direct- 

*  ly,  and  of  eftablifliing  univerfal  corruption.    Thefirft 
4  hath  happened,  and  we  pray  that  the  laft  never  may.' 

King  William's  convention-parliament  (hewed  an 
unpardonable  negligence  in  taking  no  fecurity  againft 
kingly  encroachments,  nor  againft  parliamentary  cor- 
fuptlon,  nor  for  certain  and  annual  redrefs  of  grie- 

D  d  4  ranees, 
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vances,  nor  for  annual  parliaments.  They  compli- 
mented him  immediately  (before  they  had  any  fecurity 
that  he  would  not  abufe  fo  enormous  a  trufl,  and  with 
the  greater!  probability  that  the  example  would  have 
bad  effec~is)  with  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
aft,  thereby  laying  at  the  feet  of  one  individual  the 
liberty  of  millions  ;  which  was  never  done  in  the 
much  more  dangerous  times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  nor 
in  MonmoutWs  rebellion  by  the  tyrant  James  II. 
They  declared  the  Irijh  rebels,  for  adhering  to  king 
James 9  v/hen  they  were  liable  to  be  hanged,  if  they 
had  refilled  him,  and  before  the  revolution  was  known 
in  Ireland.  They  humoured  the  Dutch  Demands,  in 
complaifance  to  their  n-ew  Dutch  king,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  England.  They  entered  blindfold,  and  rufhed 
on  to  a  length  beyond  all  reafon  and  prudence,  into 
'tPfHfariPs  views  of  humbling  France  by  land-war,  and 
firft  entangled  us  in  thofe  continental  connexions, 
which  have  almofl  ruined  us.  Then  parliament  fet- 
tled the  king's  revenue  for  life.  Was  that  a6tino-  like 

o  o 

wife  men,  who  ought  at  lead  to  have  read  their  Bible> 
which  would  have  told  them,  that  there  is  no  truft  to 
be  put  in  kings,  &c. 

Then   came  the  blefTed   contrivance  of  borrowing 

&' 

and  fpending  the  principal,  to  the  amount  of  4  and  5 
millions  in  one  year,  in  continental  wars,  and  loading 
the  trade  of  the  nation  to  pay  the  jntereft.  Which 
admirable  art  we  have  fince  improved  to  ftich  an 
height,  as  to  raife  the  national  debt  to  the  frightful 
fum  of  140  millions,  by  which  our  trade  has  been 
loaded  with  a  burden  of  5, 600,000 /.  per  ann. 

According    to    Davenant^    there    were    granted    to 
king /^?;//<7?;j  by  parliament,  .chiefly  for  his  continental 

1  wars* 
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wars,    in  the  years  1689,  90,  and  fo  on  to  1698,  no 
lefs  than  48,000,000  /. 

Parliament  overlooked  in  king  William  what  they 
feverely  refented  in  his  predecefibr,  the  difpenfmg 
with  the  laws.  King  William,  of  his  own  authority, 
p-ranted  the  Irijh  rebels  conditions,  which  the  laws 
refufed  them. 

There  was  undoubtedly  at  the  refloration,  as  well 
as  at  the  revolution,  a  ftrong  difpofition  both  in  parli- 
ament and  people  to  humour  the  court.  The  nation 
was  at  thefe  tv/o  periods  juft  efcaped  from  a  tempef- 
tuous  Tea  of  inteftine  commotions^  and  getting  into 
a  calm  harbour,  was  fo  overjoyed  as  to  become  almoft 
wholly  thoughtlefs  of  its  danger  in  trufting  kings  and 
courts  in  fo  unlimited  a  manner.  But  a  great  part 
of  thefe  parliamentary  concefiions  were  the  undoubted 
effect  of  direct  grofs  bribery.  It  was  thought,  that 
the  bcft  part  of  1 70,000  /.  was  given  among  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  the  Rajl 
India  company,  A.  D.  1695,  to  obtain  a  renewal 
of  their  exclufive  charter,  inftead  of  opening  the  trade, 
which  was  much  talked  of  at  that  time  a.  Twelve 
lords  and  twenty-four  commoners  were  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  fearch  into  thofe  fcenes  of  cor- 
ruption. 

«  Whenever  (fays  LEGION  b)  a  houfe  of  commons 
e  fliall    part  with,    expofe,   neglect,    or  fuffer   to  be 

*  infringed,  the  liberties,  rights,  and  peace  of  the  peo- 

*  pie  they  reprefent'    [and  furely  this  they  do,   when 

thev  (hew  themfelves  the  abfolute  flaves  of  the  court 
j 

by   feconding    the  views   of  the   miniftry,    right   or 

wrong] 
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wrong]  *  they  betray  their  truft,  they  violate  the  ge- 
c  neral  reafon  of  their  being  chofen  ;  their   reprefent- 

*  ing  power  and   being  ceafes  of  courfe,   and    they 
6  become,  from  that  time  forward,  an  unlawful  aflfem- 

*  bly,  and  may  and  ought  to  be  depofed  and  difmiiled 

*  by   the   fame  laws  of  nature  and   right,  by    which 

*  oppreffrd  fubjedb  may,  and  in  all  ages  have  depofed 
c  tyrannical   princes. — It  cannot   be  juft,   that   what 
«  our  kings  have  no  right  to  take  away,   our  reprefen- 
c  tatives  may  give   without  law,  or  that  the  people 

*  fliould   be  obliged   to  endure   the  tyranny    of  500 
c  ufurpers,   more   than  of  one,   fince  no  number  nor 

*  quality  of  perfons  can  make  that  lawful  which   in 

*  its   own  nature  is  not  fo.'     They  afterwards  com- 
plain, that  the  town  of  Maldjlone  was  deprived  for 
two  feflions   of  its    privilege  of  fending  two   mem- 
bers.    That  at  the  elections  for  Weftbury  and  Sttdbury^ 
the  commons   had  given  the  feat   to  the  candidate, 
who  had   16  votes  agamft    22.     They  complain  of 
freeholders  deprived  of  their  right  to  choofe  members ; 
of  partiality   with    refpe£t    to    defaulters,     punifiiing 
fome  and   letting  others   efcape  ;   of  refuming    king 

am's  grants,  while  they  allov;ed  thofe  of  former 
,  though  much  more  infamous ;  of  attempts  to 
extend  the  prerogative  only  for  the  fake  of  embroil- 
ing the  royal  family  with  the  peers.  The  commons 
were  at  that  time  difaffected,  and  the  peers  feem  to 
have  been  of  a  better  way  of  thinking  ;  which  is  very 
extraordinary. 

Sad  fcenes  of  corruption  were  found,  A.  D.  1694, 
Several  contractors  for  cloathing  the  army  were  exa- 
mined. Refufing  to  fatisfy  the  commons,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Tower.  A  bill  was  ordered  in  for 

punifiiing 
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punifhino-  thofe,    who  fhould  refufe  to  anfwer  quef- 
tions  afked  by  the  houfe  a. 

Mr.  Cornijb  was  expelled  the  houfe  of  commons, 
A.  D.  1698,  for  acting  as  a  commiffioner  of  duties 
upon  vellum,  paper,  parchment,  &c.  while  a  mem- 
ber, contrary  to  5  and  6  William  III.  b 

From  difcoveries  made,   A.  D.  1695,  it   was    fuf- 
pected,    that  an   univerfal   corruption  had  overfpread 
the  nation,  court,  camp,  city,  and  parliament.  There 
was  a  deficiency  of  294,798  /.  in  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany's flock,  and  fome  of  the  members  were  fufpe&ed 
of  dabbling  c.     To  wipe  off  fufpicion,   a  committee 
of  the  commons   was  appointed  to  infpect  the  com- 
pany's books,  and  thofe  of  the  chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don.    It    appears   that  feveral  members  were  bribed, 
that  the  company  might  obtain  a  new  charter.    There 
were  likewife  corrupt  practices  among  them  for  pro- 
curing the  orphan's  bill  d.     A  refolution  of  the  com- 
mons charged  their  fpeaker,  Trevor,  with  corruption 
for  receiving  1000  guineas  from  the  city  of  London^ 
after  palling  the  orphan's  bill  e.     He  fends  the  mace  to 
the  houfe,  and  quits  his  poft.     Foley  is  chofen  fpeaker 
in  his  room.    Refolutions  followed  againft  feveral  mem- 
bers, and  a  bill  for  obliging  Sir  Tho.  Cooke  to  give  an 
account  of   monies,    which   had   pafied    through    his 
hands.     The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  and  Cooke 
fuffered  to  efcape,   on  promife,  that  he  would  make 
difcoveries.     He  brings   in  a  long  and  black  lift  of 
thofe  who  had  fingered  the  money,  per  ions  of  noble 
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rank,  and  higher  than  noble;  which,  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  only  in  confequence  of  antient  cuftom  at 
the  renewing  of  charters.  Sir  Jo/tab  Child  dep  )fed, 
that  the  Raft  India  company  had  propofed  to  offer 
the  king  50,000 /.  but  that  Mr.  Ty/en  had  told  them, 
from  lord  Portland,  the  king  would  have  nothino-  to 
do  with  it  a.  A  member  (anonymous)  faid,  The 
houfe  ought  to  provide  laws,  for  the  future,  to  pre- 
vent the  members  taking  money.  There  were  fevere 
reflections  on  the  duke  of  Leeds  b.  It  was  propofed 
to  addrefs  the  king  to  remove  him,  or  that  the  houfe 
fhould  impeach  him.  c  Such  actions  as  thefe*  (a 
member  faid)  '  are  a  blemifh,  if  not  a  fcandal  to  the 
'  revolution  itfelf.'  Another  member  afked,  c  By 
'  what  law  it  was  a  crime  to  take  money  at  court  ?* 
It  was  anfwered,  «  If  there  was  no  fuch  law,  it  was 

*  time  there  fhould  be  one  c.'     And    it   might  have 
been  added,    That  it  is  an  article  of  the  oath  taken 
by  all  privy  councellors,  that  they  will   avoid  corrup- 
tion ll.     '  Juftice  is  not  to  be  fold,'  faid  another  mem- 
ber,   '  by    common   law.'     [We   fliould    think    that 
•very  uncommon  law  in  our  times,   by  which  a  man 
obtained  juftice  grails^  and  our  minifters  publicly  de- 
clare,  they   think  it  necefTary,   that  the   court   have 
influence  in  parliament.     Is  not  that  felling  juftice?] 
Another   member   faid,    c  There    are   parliaments   to 

*  punifh  fuch  crimes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will 

*  always  be.'     [Little  did  that  honeft  gentleman  think 
the   time  would  come,  when  upwards  of   200  noto- 
rious placemen   and   penfioners  would  fit  in  St.  Ste- 
f  ben's  chapel  without  a  blufli  on  their  faces.]    c  Re- 

'  folveda 

a  DEB.  COM.  n.  465.  b  Ibid.  466. 
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<  folved,     That   Thomas  duke  of  Leeds,   prefident  of 

*  his  majefty's  moft  honourable  privy  council'   [a  moil 
honourable  prefident  !]  c  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 

*  and  mifdemeanours  a.'     The  duke  of  Leeds  went  to 
the  houfe   of  commons,    made  a   very  weak  fpeech, 
denied    his    receiving    any  money  j    but  it  appeared 
afterwards,  that  this  was  a  mere  equivocation.     The 
impeachment,   however,    was    fent  up    to   the    lords. 
They  acquaint  the  commons,  That  they  had  paffed  a 
bill  for  imprifoning  Sir  Tho.  Cooke  and  others.     The 
commons  refolved,    c  That  to  offer  money,  or  other 
c  advantage,  to  a  member,  for  promoting  any  matter 

*  whatfoever  depending  in  parliament,  is  a  high  crime 

*  and  mifdemeanour,  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
«  EngUJb  conftitution  V      [There   ought,  therefore, 
fince  that  time,  to  reconcile  principles  with  practice, 
to  have  been  a  refolution  of  the  commons,  That  for 
a  minifler  to  offer,  and  actually  to  give  money,  and 
places   to  200  members,    for  promoting  his  fchemes, 
and  to  keep  him  in  his  place,  is  a  low  crime  and  mif- 
demeanour,  not  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Eng- 
lljh  conftitution.]     The  commons  were  going   on  to 
impeach  others  ;  but  were  interrupted  by  Black  Rod's 
call  in"  them  to   attend  the  king,   who  was  come  to 
put  an  end  to  the  feffions  c.     [Which  (hews  a  king 
to  be  a  very  convenient  implement  for  the  minifter's 
purpofes.]     There  were  feveral  other  very  reafonable 
bills  before  the  houfe,  which  could   not   be    carried 
through.      And   the  king's  concluding  the   feffions, 
while   they  were    fearching    into  the  above    horrible 
fcene   of  corruption,    looks    very   indifferent  on   the 

part 
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part  of  our  glorious  deliverer.  He  pretended,  the 
feafon  of  the  year  required  his  going  abroad.  That 
parliament  never  met  again  ;  being  difiblved  foori 
after a.  ' 

Reflexions  being  made  againft  the  miniftry  by  the 
tories,  A.  D.  1690,  a  commiffion  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  laying  out  of  the  public  money.  A 
certain  number  of  the  commons  (the  lords  declining) 
were  chofen  by  ballot,  with  authority  to  fend  for 
perfons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to  examine  upon" 
oath  b.  This  might  be  of  fervice  in  thofe  times.  But 
in  an  age,  when  the  majority  of  the  commons  are 
corrupt,  the  majority  of  every  committee  muft  be  the 
fame,  if  the  doctrine  of  chances  may  be  depended 
upon. 

At  the  fame  time  that  France  was  bribing  CkarlesTl.'s 

o 

parliament,  money  for  the  fame  purpofe  came  over 
from  Spain  and  the  Emperor  to  gain  the  members  to 
their  party  c. 

Prodigious  quantities  of  French  gold  were  brought 
over  A.  D.  1701,  fuppofed  for  bribing  parliament.  A 
flrong  party  for  France  in  parliament  d. 

It  was  refolved,  A.  D.  1707,  that  it  appears  to  the 
houfe  that  of  29,395  Englijbmen^  who  fhould  have 
been  at  the  battle  of  Almanza^  there  were  but  8,660. 
The  queen  was  addrefled  to  know  why  e.  She  anfvvers, 
that  there  could  no  more  be  fent.  But  I  think  it  does 
Dot  appear  very  clear  whv  they  were  not.  Therefore 

it 
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it  was  moved  to  cenfure  the  neglect  of  not  fending 
troops  in  time.  But  the  cenfure  was  by  the  court- 
party  over-ruled,  and  turned  into  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
for  the  queen's  care  of  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

A  formidable  effect  of  minifterial  power  in  parlia- 
ment was  feen  in  the  fatal  peace  of  Utrecht ;  of  which* 
queen  AnnJs  minifters,  in  the  following  fpeech,  A,  D. 
171 2,  celebrate  the  praifes,  and  herald  forth  their 
triumphs  over  their  country. — '  I  hope  at  the  next 

*  meetinp-  the  affair  of  commerce  will  be  ib  well  under- 

O 

*  flood   that  the  advantageous  conditions  I  have  ob- 
«  tained  from  France,  will  be  made  effectual  for  the 

*  benefit  of  our  trade.     I  cannot  part  with  fo  good 

*  and  fo  loyal    an   houfe  of   commons,    without   ex- 
c  prefling  how  fenfible  I  am  of  the  affection,  zeal  and 

*  duty,  with  which  you  have  behaved  yourfelvesj  and 

*  I   think  myfelf  therefore  obliged   to  take  notice  of 
c  thofe  remarkable  fervices  you   have  performed.      At 

*  your  firft  meeting  you  found  a  method,  without  farther 

*  charge  to  my  people,  to  eafe  them  of  the  heavy  load 
'  of  more  than  nine  millions}  and  the  way  of  doing 
c  it  may  bring  great  advantage  to  the  nation.     In  this 

*  feffion  you   have  enabled  me  to  be  juft  in  paying  the 

*  debts  due  to  my    fervants.     And  as  you  furnifhed 

*  fupplies     for    carrying   on    the  war,     fo    you   have 

*  ftrengthened  my  hands  in  obtaining  a  peace.     Thus 
<  you  have  (lie wed  yourftlves  the  true  reprefentatives  of 

*  my  loyal  commons,  by  the  juft  regard  you  have  paid 
e  to  the  good  of  your  country  and  my  honour  :    thefe 

*  proceedings  will,  I  doubt  not,  preferve  the  memory 
c  of  this  parliament  to  pofterity.     My  lords  and  gentle- 

*  men,  At  my  coming  to  the   crown,  I   found  a  war 

*  prepared   for  me.     God  has   bleffed   my  arms  with 
4  many  victories,  and  at  laft  has  enabled  me  to  make 

'  them- 
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*  them   ufeful   by   a  fafe   and    honourable   peace.      I 

*  heartily  thank  you  for  the  afliflance  you  have  given 

*  me  therein,  and  I  promife  myielf,  that,  with  your 

*  concurrence,    it  will   be   lafting.     To   this   end,    I 

*  recommend  it  to  you  all  to  make  my  fubje6ts  truly 
4  fenfible  what  they  gain  by  the  peace,  and  that  you 
4  will  endeavour  to  diflipate  thofe  groundlefs  jealoufies 

*  which  have  been  fo  induftrioufly  fomented  amongft  us, 

*  that  our  unhappy  divifions  may  not  weaken,  and,  in 

*  fome  fort,  endanger  the  advantages  I  have  obtained 

*  for  my   kingdoms.     There  are   fome    (very   few,  I 

*  hope)  who  will  never  be  fatisfed  with  any  govern- 

*  merit;  it  is  neceiTary,  therefore,  that  you  fhew  ycuir 

*  love   to   your   country,    by   exerting    yourfelves  to 

*  obviate   the  malice  of  the   ill-minded,   and   to    un- 

*  deceive  the  deluded.     Nothing  can  eftablifh  peace  aG 
-*  home,  nothing  can  recover  the  diforders   that  have 

*  happened  during  fo  long  a  war,  but  a  fteady  adhering 
4  to  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.     Such  as  are 
4  true  to  thefe  principles,  are  only  to  be  relied  on  ; 

*  and,  as  they  have  the  beft  title  to  my  favour,  fo  you 

*  may  depend  upon  my  having  no  intereft  nor  aim,  byt 

*  your  advantage,  and  the  fecuring  of  our  religion  and 

*  liberty,     I  hope,  for  the  quiet  of  thefe  nations,  and 

*  the  univerfal  good,  that  I  (hall  next  winter  meet  my 

*  parliament  refolved  to  act  upon  the  fame  principles, 
4  with  the  fame  prudence,  and  with  fuch  vigour,  as 

*  may  enable  me  to   fupport  the  liberties  of  Europe 

*  abroad,  and  reduce  the  fpirit  of  faction  at  home.' 

It  was  propofed,  to  take  the  fpeech  into  con- 
futation. Immediately  the  cry  was  given  for  an 
addrefs  of  thanks,  and  no  examination.  They  ac- 
cordingly acknowledge  her  great  condefcenfan  in  let-» 
ting  them  know  their,  own  afrair>  which  they  had  an 

abfolute 
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ahfolute  right  to  know,  and  to  determine  as  they  pleafed, 
as  bein»  the  reprefentatives  of  the  great  body,  the 
people,  the  principal  objecl.  They  6  want  words  to 

*  exprefs  the  fatisfaclion  with  which  they  have  received 
«  all  that  her  majefty  was  pleafed  to  impart.'     «  Entire 
confidence  in  her.'    She  anfwers,  that  they  {hall  <  find 

*  the  good  effects  of  their  confidence' — In  the  blefied 
peace  of  Utrecht a. 

The  bill  for  the  French  trade  was  propofe<5,  A.  D. 
17 1 3,  to  be  engrofTed.  The  debates  held  from  3  till  near 
ir.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  faid,  *  he  never  Would  be  led  by 

*  any  minifter  V     Even  fome  of  the  placemen  were 
againft  the  bill.  It  was  carried  againftits  being  engfofled, 
194  againft    185.     A  frightful  number  of  enemies  to 
Britain  and  friends  to  France,  fitting  in  the  afiembly 
of  Britijh  legiflators. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht^  Dunkirk  was  not  to  be 
demolifhed  till  an  equivalent  for  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  What  that  was  to  be,  the  court 
never  explained.  Cape  Breton  was  left  to  France? 
with  liberty  of  drying  their  fifh  on  Newfoundland.  All 
French  goods  were  to  come  into  England  upon  the  fame 
Conditions  as  thofe  of  other  countries,  though  they 
will  hardly  take  any  of  ours  in  exchange,  and  though 
our  Portuguefe  trade  (one  of  the  moft  advantageous  we 
then  had)  and  our  filk,  our  linnen,  and  paper-manu- 
fa&ures  muft  have  been  ruined  by  admitting  the 
French ,  and  though  it  was  found  in  former  times3 
that  our  trade  with  France  was  a  million  a  year  lofs  to 
tis.  All  trading  people  were  alarmed.  Yet  a  bill  for 
making  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  effectual 
was  within  9  votes  of  being  eftablifhed  by  mini- 

VOL.  I;  E  e 
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fterial  influence.  This  whole  affair  was.  carried  on 
in  the  moft  barefaced  manner ;  nothing  attempted  to 
ihew  the  advantage  of  a  commerce  with  France,  though 
fo  much  to  demonftrate,  that  it  would  prove  ruinous. 
to  the  nation  a.  Yet  we  have  people  among  us,  who 
Cry,  There  is  no  fear  that  a  parliament  will  purfue  an 
intereft  contrary  to  that  of  the  nation. 

In  the  commons'  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  queen 
for  that  hopeful  treaty,  are  the  following.  '  Your 
4  majefty's  extenfive  care  hath  not  only  provided  for 

*  the  fecurity,  but  for  the  honour  of  your  kingdoms.— 
4  The  good  foundation  your  majefty  has  laid  for  the 

*  intereft  of  your  people  in  trade,  by  what  you  have 

*  done  in  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with 

*  France,  gives  us  hopes   of  feeing  it  yet  farther  im- 
c  proved  to  the  advantage  of  your  kingdoms.'   They  go 
on  requefting  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  may  be  com- 
pleated,  &c  b.    The  queen  thanks  them  for  the  addrefs, 

*  which  fo  fully  exprefles  their  approbation  of  the  trea- 

*  ties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  France.    It  was  with 

*  no  fmall  difficulty  that  fo  great  advantages  in  trade, 
6  were  obtained  for  my  fubje&s.'     This  cure  has  cofl 
me  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble,  fays  the  mock^do&or. 
Was   this   parliament  a  reprefentation   of  the  people 
of  England,  which  approved  what  the  whole  people - 
fhewed  themfelves  fo  much  againil  ? 

Both  houfes  addrefs  the  queen  upon  the  fafe,  honour- 
able, and  advantageous  peace  of  Utrecht  c ;  by  which 
Rngland  gQt  juft  nothing  but  50  millions  debt.  They 
thank  her  for  *  delivering  the  nation  from  a  confuming 

*  land  war  unequally  carried  on,  and  become  at  la(r 
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<  impracticable.'  She  anfwers,  that  fhe  looks  upon 
this  acMrefs  as  the  united  voice  of  her  affectionate  and 
loyal  fubjefts.  It  was  the  voice  of  Jacobites  only, 
and  of  a  parliament  enflaved  to  a  Jacobite  miniftry, 
and  the  miniftry  knew  it  was  fo.  Burnet  fays,  the 
lords  never  approved  it.  See  his  fpeech  prepared  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  cafe  the 
minifcry  had  moved  for  an  aft,  or  an  addrefs,  ap-» 
proving  the  peace,  after  it  was  published  8.  The  good 
bifhop,  like  a  faithful  preacher  of  righteoufnefs,  in- 
veighs heavily  againft  the  perfidy  of  the  court  in 
patching  up  a  peace  without  the  conicnt  and  appro- 
bation of  the  allies,  contrary  to  the  expieis  words  of 
the  treaties  of  alliance,  upon  which  the  war  was5  at 
the  joint  expence  of  the  allies,  entered  into.  *  Swear- 

*  ing  deceitfully,   fays  he  b,  is  one  of  the  worft  cha- 

*  rafters ;  and  he,  who  fwears  to  his  own  hurt,  and 

*  changes  not,  is  amongft  the  beft.     It  is  a  maxirn  of 

*  the  wifell  of  kings,  that  the  throne  is  eftablifhed  by* 
4  righteoufnefs*     Treaties  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths^ 
«  and  when  an  oath  is  afked  to  confirm  a  treaty,  it  is 

*  never  denied.'     He  goes  on  to  (hew,  *  that  the  popes 
were  the  firft  inventors    of    a  difpenfmg  power,  by 
\vhich  they  taught    princes  to  break  through    oaths 
and  treaties,  and  mentions  feveral  {hocking  inftances, 
very  unfit  for  the  imitation   of  a  proteftant    court, 
He  fays,  if  any  of  the  allies  were    deficient,    there 
ought    to     have    been    demands    and    proteftations, 
according  to  the  ufual  forms  in  fuch  cafes ;  and  that 
thefe  being  wanting,  he  cannot  fee,  that  the  public 
faith  was  not  broken  firft  on  our  fidcc* 

E  e  2  Le? 
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Let  us  hear  the  fenfe  of  Geo.  I.'s  miniftry  on  that 
fatal  tranfaction,  in  his  firft  fpeech,  A.  D.  1715% 
and  the  anfwer  of  the  commons. 

*  It  were  to  be  wifhed  (fays  the  king)  that  the  un- 
4  paralleled  fuccefiec-  of  a  war,  which  was  fo  wifely 
4  and  chearfully  fupported  by  this  nation,  in  order  to 

*  procure  a  good  peace,  had  been  attended  with  a  fuit- 

*  able  conclufion.     But  it  is  with  concern  I  muft  tell1 
4  you,  that  fome  conditions,  even  of  this  peace7  efifen- 
4  tial  to  the  fecurity  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  are  not 

*  yet  duly  executed,  and  the  performance  of  the  whole 

*  may  be  looked  upon   as   precarious,   &c.     A  great 

*  part  of  our  trade  is  rendered  impracticable,  the  public 

*  debts  are  very  great,  and  furprizingly  increafed  even 
4  fmce  the  fatal  ceilation  of  arms,'   &c. 

And  the  commons  in  their  adurefs,  exprefs  them- 
felves  as  follows  > 

4  We  are  fenfibly  touched,  not  only  with  the  difap- 
s  pointment,  but  with  the  reproach  brought  upon  the 

*  nation  by  the  unfuitable  conclufion  of  a  war,  which 

4  was  carried  on  at  fo  vaft   an  expence,  and  attended 

5  with   fuch  unparalleled  fucceflfes.     But  as  that  dif- 
c  honour  cannot,   with   juftic.e,    be    imputed  to  the 
4  whole  nation,  fo   we  firmly  hope  and  believe,  that 

*  through  your  majefty's  great  wifdom,  and  the  faith- 
'  ful  endeavours  of  your  commons,  the  reputation  of 
1  thefe  your  kingdoms  will  in  due  time  be  vindicated 

*  and  reitorcd.     We   are  under  aftonifhment  to  find 
<  — that  care  was  not  taken  [in    framing  the  treaty] 
1  to  form  fuch  alliances,  as  might  have  rendered  that 
4  peace  not  precarious — Your  commons  are  under  the 

4  deepefi 
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c  deepeft   concern,   that  a  great   part  of  our  trade  is 

*  rendered  impracticable,'  &c.     So  foon  were  all  the 
iies  bandied   between  the  tory  miniftry,  and  the  en- 
flaved  parliament,  overthrown  ! 

All,  all  but  truth,  <3rops  dead-born  from  the  prefs ; 
Like  the  laft  gazette,  or  the  laft  addrefs.  Pope* 

A  number  of  new  writs  were  made  out  for  fUling 
vacancies  made  by  members  accepting  places3,  A.  D. 
1711.  The  collectors  of  the  debates  have  given  us  an 
excellent  quotation  on  this  fubjecl  from  SHORT  HIST. 
OF  THE  PARL.  by  R.  W.  Efq,  as  follows. 

-*  It  was  never  known s  that  days  were  fet  apart  for 
c  rewarding  members  of  parliament  with  places  and 

*  employments.     He  who  looks  upon  the  votes  of  the 
'  laft  day  of  the  firft  feflion,  will  find  almoft  nothing 

*  done,  but  new  writs  ordered  in  the  room  of  parlia- 

*  ment  men,   who  had  received  their  wages  for  their 
c  paft  year's  fervices.     And  to  fuch  a  pitch  were  they 
c  come  at  laft,   that  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  feffion, 

*  when  the  queen's  fpeech  was  made,   and  the  fefHon 

*  clofed  to  all  other  intents  and  purpofes,   both  houfes 
c  are  ordered  to  adjourn  themfelves  for  eighteen  days, 

*  as  if  fomethjng  extraordinary  was  ftill  behind,   that 
c  might  require  the  fitting   of  the  parliament.     But 

*  when  the  day  comes,  nothing  is  done,  but  a  2d  lift 
e  of  loyal  members,   preferred,   is  produced  j    and   the 

*  vacancies  of  patriots  turned  courtiers,  are,  by  new 

*  writs,   ordered    to   be  filled   up  ;    that   thefe  dutiful 

*  members  might  be  ready   at   the  beginning  of  next 

*  feflion,   to  ferve  thoie,   who  had  fo   well  rewarded 
$  their  pa/1  fervices.' 

E  e  3  A  motion 
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A  motion  was  made  by  Pulteney,  A.  D.  1712,  on 
occafion  of  the  inactivity  of  Ormond  in  Flanders  ,  that 
the  queen  be  addreffed  to  defirehim  to  exert  his  utmoft 
efforts  towards  obtaining  peace.  St.  John  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  Oxford  in  the  houie  of  peejs 
(par  ncbile  frairum  /  )  give  aflurances  .that  all  was 
well.  The  motion  was  changed  into  an  addrefs  of 
entire  confidence  in  the  queen  a. 

4  The  fureft  way  to  deftroy  this  government  has 
c  always  been  thought  to  be,  by  its  own  hands,  that 

*  is  by  the  authority  and  power  of  parliament.     For 

*  this  purpofe  a  confederacy  by  which  the  liberties  of 
6  Europe  had  been  fo  long  fuftained  againft  the  power 

*  of  France,   was  broken  to  pieces  by  votes  obtained 

*  in  this  houfe  in    the  moft  extraordinary  manner.' 
Lecbmeris  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D» 

1715  b*  '•!"'r;-;n" 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 

A.  D.  1718,  facers  at  the  duke  of  Argyle  for  changing 
fides,  according  as  he  was  in  or  out.  The  duke  an- 
fwers,  that  he  voted  with  the  miniftry,  when  he 
thought  they  were  right,  and  againft  them  when 
wrong  c.  If  we  could  fee  our  parliaments  proceed  in 
that  impartial  manner,  we  fhould  have  a  better  opinion 
of  their  integrity.  On  the  contrary,  in  Walpolis 
times  there  was  a  fet  of  members  whofe  names  never 
/ailed  to  be  feen  on  the  court  fide  of  every  vote. 

Lord  Chatham  in  his  fpeech  on  the  ftamp-acl  pub- 
lickly  accufed  a  certain  afTembly  of  an  over-  ruling  in- 
fluence ;  and  added  the  following  :  '  I  know  not  how 

*  it  is  3  but  we  obferve  a  modefty  in  the  huqfe,  that 
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*  does  not  love  to  contradict  a  minifter.     I  wifh  gen- 
•*  tlemen  would  get  the  better  of  this  modefty.     If 
*-  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  collective  body  may  begin 

*  to  abate  of  its  refpect  for  the  reprefentative.* 

<  When  the  king  and  his  minifters,'    fays  Sir  y. 
Packington  on  the  peerage  bill,  A.  D.  1719,  *  thought 

*  fit  to  enter  into  a  ftrict  alliance  with  France,  A.  D* 

*  1717?  and  thereby  to  give  that  antient  and  irrecon- 

*  cilable  enemy  of  England  an  opportunity  to  retrieve 

*  their  low  and  defperate  affairs,   the  commons  did 

*  not  oppofe  thofe  meafures.    When  his  majefty  judged 
<  it  neceflary  either  for  the  good  of  his  fubjects,   or  to 

*  fecure  fome  acquifitions  in  Germany,  to  declare  war 

*  againfl  Sweden^  his   faithful  commons  readily  pro- 

*  vided  for  thofe  great  expences.     When  afterwards 

*  it  was  thought  proper  to  deprive  the  fubjects  of  the 

*  beneficial  trade  to  Spain  by  declaring  war  againft 

*  that  crown,  and  fending  a  ik  t  into  the  Mediterra- 

*  nean9  to  ferve  as  ferry-boats  for  the  emperor's  troops, 

*  the  good-natured  commons  approved  thefe  wife  coun- 
«  fels a/ 

The  famous  South -fea  year  exhibited  a  {hocking 
fcene  of  minifterial  influence  in  parliament. 

Knight 9  the  villainous  S.  S.  cafhier,  was  fufFered 
to  efcape,  during  his  examination,  and  when  feized 
at  Antwerp,  again  let  flip,  and  afterwards  pardoned  *. 

It  was  found,  that  40  lords  and  commoners  were 
concerned  in  the  S.  S.  fcheme,  and  300,000  /.  given 
in  bribes  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  allowing  tha\ 
company  to  erect  itfeif  into  a  bubble  c.  c  To  fum  up 

*  this  whole  affair   in  a   few  words   (which   would 

E  e  4  *  require 
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c  require  a  volume  to  detect  and  expofe  as  it  deferves) 
f  Though  the  mifchief  done  by  this  infamous  confpU 

*  racy  was  vifible  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  no  fkreen 
e  whatever  was  broad  enough  to  cover  the  guilty  from 

*  the  knowledge  and  refentments  of  the  public  3   the 
«  public  vengeance   fell  only  upon  Mr.  Aljlabie  (who 
'  wasma.de  the  fcape-goat  of  the  miniftry)   u.pon  the 
c  directors,   and   upon  the  eftate  of  Mr.  Craggs,  fen. 
«  then  in  his  grave,   in  the  fhape  of  expulfions,  fines, 

*  and  diiqualifications.     As  the  majority  without  doors 
«  had  tafted  of  the  calamity,   there  is  but  too  much 
f  reafon  to  fear  the  majority  within  either  partook  of 

*  the  guilt,   or  were   prevailed  upon  to  join   in  ccm- 

*  pounding  the  felony  :    Not  only  court  lords  but  court 
c  Jadies  had  put  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  fpoil  j  nor  could 

*  hardly  any  fufpicion  arife  but  what  had  fome  plau,- 

*  iible  circumftances  to  warrant  it.* 

Three  very  falutary  motions  were,  in  the  year  1728, 
rejected  by  the  commons,  viz.  I.  For  a  committee  to 
enquire  what  members  had  (what  members  had  not, 
would  have  been  an  eafier  tafk)  places  holden  in  truil 
for  them.  2.  For  preventing  the  tranflation  of  bifhops. 
3.  For  an  addrefs  againft  the  1200  Heffians  in  Britijh 


It  has  been  the  conftant  labour  of  minifters  to  per- 
fuade  the  people,  that  all  thofe,  who  endeavour  to 
detect  their  villainous  fchemes,  are  difaffecled,  or 
dcfigning  men,  and  that  their  views  are  not  the  public 
good  ;  but  their  own  advancement  on  the  ruins  of 
thofe,  whom  they  ftrive  to  bring  into  difgrace  with  the 
public. 
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.*  If  (fays  Geo.  II.  that  is,  the  minifler,  in  his 
fpeech,  A.  D.  1728)  '  among  other  reafons,  hopes 
«  given  from  hence  of  creating  difcontents  and  divi- 

*  fions   among  my  fubjects,   and  a  profpect  of  feeing 
c  difficulties   arife  at   home,  have  greatly  encouraged 

*  them  in   their  dilatory  proceedings,  I  am  perfuaded 
fi  that  your  known  affection  to  me,   and  a  juft  regard 
c  for  your  own  honour  and  the  intereft  and  fecurity  of 
€  the  nation,   will  determine  you  effectually  to  difcou- 
6  rage   the  unnatural   and   injurious  practices  of  fome 
f  few  who  iuggeft  the  means  of  diftrefling  their  coun- 

*  try,   and   afterwards  clamour  at  the   inconveniencies 
?  which  they  themfelves  have  occafioned.     It  is  more 
€  than  probable,  that  foreign  courts  will  wait  now  for 
c  the  refult  of  your  delibera:ions,    and  as  you  may 
?  depend  upon  my   conftancy  and  fteadinefs,   that  no 
f  wicked    and   groundlefs  fuggeftions  or  infmuations 
f  {hall  make  me  depart  from  my  prefent  purpofes,  fo  I 
f  entirely  rely  upon  your  wifdom  and  unanimity,  &c.v 

*  However  home  thefe  reflections  were  upon  thofc 
?  who  oppofed  the  court  meafures,  or  how  apparently 
?  foever  tending  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
f  the  majority  of  both  houfes  betrayed  no  refentment ; 

*  but  on  the  contrary  infifted  upon  thanks   for  and 
?  compliances   with  every  article.     When   therefore, 

*  the  minority  in  the  hoitfe  of  commons  ftickled  only 
.'  for   the  alteration  of  a  fmgle  word  in  the  addrefs, 
&  re/lore  for  fecure  the  commerce,  and  fupported  their 
?  claim  with  unanfwerable  reafons,  drawn  from  noto- 
f'rious  facts,  they  were  defeated  by  249  voices  againft 
f  87.     Having  given  this  earneft  of  their  ductility  and 
f  complaifance,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  whole 
J  fefTion  was  of  a  piece  V 

Thus 
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Thus  lord  Egmont,  A.  D.  1751,  c  From  what  has 

*  been  piopoied  by  the  two  hon.  gentlemen,  who  made 

*  and  Iccondcd  this  motion,'  [for  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
and  general  approbation  of  all   meafures]  '  I  fhould 
ft  have  concluded,  if  they  had  not  told  me  otherwife, 

*  that  they  were  acquainted  with  all  the  fecrets  of  the 
«  cabinet,  and  had  feen  all  the  inftru6tions  fent  to  our 
«  minifters  at  foreign  courts,  as  well  as  all  the  advices 
«  received  from   them  ;  for  without  fuch   a  thorough 

*  .knowledge,  no  man  can,  in  my^opinion,  with  honour 

<  agree  to  what  they  have  propofed  ;  and  what  gives  me 

*  much  more  concern,  I  am  afraid  that  fuch  a  thorough 

*  knowledge  would   be  fo  far  from  warranting  fuch  a 

*  plumb    approbation  of  all  our  foreign  affairs,    that 

*  It    would    furnilh    us    with    fufficient    reafons    for 

*  cenfuring  every  ftep   that  has  been  taken  for  fome 
€  time  paft.     As  to  the  authority,  which  it  is  pretended 

*  we  have  from  his  majefty's  fpeech  from  the  throne, 

*  every   gentleman   knows,  that  in  this  houfe  we  are 
'*  always  to  look  upon  that  fpeech  as  the  fpeech  of  the 
4  minifter  ;  and  I  have  read  of  very  few  minifters  whofe 

*  afieverations,  though  given  in  the  moil  religious,  as 

*  well  as  foletnn  manner,  I  fhould  depend  upon  with 
4  refpecl:  to  any  fact  relating  to  their  own  conduct. 

*  Nor  can  I  fay  that  I  have  more  dependence  upon  the 

*  teftimony  of  our  prefent  minifters,  than  I  could  ever 

*  have  upon  that  of  any  other.     I  muft  even  be  fo  free 
4  as  to  fay,  that  what  I  have  heard  this  day  renders  me 

<  a  little  more  fufpicious  of  their  regard  to  truth,  than 
45  I  ever  was  heretofore.     I  confefs  I   have  as    little 

*  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet  as  either 
4  of  the  honourable  gentlemen,  or,   I  believe,  as  any 

*  gentleman  in    the  kingdom.      I   know  nothing   of 

*  our  foreign  affairs,  but  what  I  have  from  our  public 

2  '  gazettes, 
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4  gazettes,  and  thefe  I  know  are  often  cooked  up  in 

*  order   to   deceive  ;  but  fuppofe  they  were  not,  and 

*  fuppofe  we  had  from  this  news-paper-knowledge  fuf- 

*  fkient  authority  for  believing  every  thing  which  by 

*  this  motion  we  are  to  profefs  we  believe,  would  this 

*  be  an  authority  fufficicnt  for  this  houfe  to  found  any 

*  refolution  upon  ?    Is  it  not  inconfiftent  with  the  dig- 

*  nity  of  this  houfe  and  with  the  uniform  practice  of 

*  our  anceftors  to  found  our  refolutions  upon  any  thing 
c  but  parliamentary  knowledge  a  f ' 

He  goes  on  to  fhevv,  that  inflead  of  general  appro- 
bation of  the  mcafures  purfued  by  the  miniftry,  there 
was  much  room  for  cenfure ;  inilead  of  congratulation, 
jnuch  caufe  for  condolance.  Our  (hipping  feized  by 
the  Spaniards ,  our  colonies  attacked  by  the  French ; 
the  continent  of  Europe  rather  embroiled  than  quieted 
by  our  interpofition  in  their  quarrels  ;  a  difgraceful 
treaty  with  Spain ;  the  peace  of  Jix-la-Cbapelle  dif- 
honourable  and  precarious;  the  nation  infulting  Eng* 
land  every  where  j  fettling  the  neutral  iflands  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty  j  imprudent  and  unprofitable 
alliances  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  fubfidies  of 
endlefs  expence  to  Britain^  &c. 

In  Walpole9*)  and  all  fuch  dirty  times,  the  conftant 
endeavour  of  the  oppofition  has  been  to  get  at  fa6ts, 
proceedings,  extracts,  papers,  &c.  and  the  part  of 
the  miniderial  crew,  to  negative  all  fuch  motions. 
We  accordingly  find,  in  mod  felTions,  fix  or  eight 
fuch  motions  quafhed  ;  every  one  of  which  was  highly 
reafonable,  many  of  them  fuch,  that  the  houfe  was 
obliged  to  proceed  in  the  dark  for  want  of  necefTary 
papers,  which  the  miniiler  well  knew  to  be  very  unfit 

for 
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for  public  infpe&ion.  Befides,  it  is  a  general  rule 
with  ail  men,  who  have  indirect  (cherries  in  view, 
to  conceal  as  many  particulars  as  they  can  :  for  they 
are  aware,  that  the  knowledge  of  every  particular 
furnifhes  their  deteclors  with  an  advantage  againft 
them.  He  knew  human  nature  well,  who  obferved, 
that  thofe  whofe  deeds  are  evil,  love  darknefs  rather 
than  light.  But  fuch  ftatefmeii  give  us  authority  to 
Relieve  the  very  wor/i  of  their  proceedings.  They 
leave  it  to  our  imaginations  to  paint  them  as  black  as 
we  pleafe ;  and  might  as  well  let  us  know  the  worft ; 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  impeachment,  from 
which  they  are  fafe  fo  long  as  they  can  keep  legal 
proof  dit  of  our  reach,  though  they  leave  us  no  room  tq 
doubt  of  their  guilt  by  their  cars  to  conceal  their  prac- 
tices from  us. 

When  Sir  Geo.  Byng's  infl  ructions  were  called  for 
by  the  oppofition,  A.  D.  1721,  and  the  queftion  over- 
ruled by  minifterial  influence,  feveral  lords  protefted, 

*  Becaufe  not  finding  any  inftance,  on   fearch  of  the 

*  journals,  we  believe  there  is  none  wherein  a  motion 
'for  admirals  inir.ru6t.ions  to  be  laid  before  the  houfe 

*  has   been   denied ;    but  on  the   contrary,  there  are 
4  many  precedents    of  inftructions  of  a  like   nature, 
c  and   in  ftronger  cafes,  as  we  conceive,   addrefled  for 
c  by  the  houfe,  and  feveral  in  point  for  inftructions 
c  given  to  admirals,  particularly  to  Sir  George  Rooks, 

*  and  Sir  Clmdefy  Shovel-,  nor  does  it  fecm  to  us  at  all 
c  material,  whether  the  conduit  of  fuch  admirals  had 
e  or   had   not    been    blamed  before    fuch   inftruclions 

*  were  afked  for,  fince  the  fight  of  inflrucuons   may 
4  be  previoufly  and  abfolutely  neceilary  to  infqrm  th§ 
'  houfe  whether   their  conduct  be  blameable  or  not, 

*  2.  Bec*ufe  we  think  it  highly  reafonable  that  thefe 
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*  inftrucYions  fhould  be  laid  before  this  houfc,  upon- 
c  which  the  action  of  the  Britijh  againft  the   Spanijb 

*  fleet    in   the  Mediterranean,    was  founded,   without 

*  any  previous  declaration  of  war,    and  even  whilft  a 

*  Britijh  minifter,   a  fecretary  of  flate,  was  amicably 
c  treating  at  Madrid,  which  court  might  juftly  con- 

*  elude   itfelf  fecure    from   any  hoftile  attack    during 

*  the  continuance  of  fuch  negotiations.     3.  Becaufe 

*  till  we  have  a  fight  of  thofe  inftruclions,  and  are 

*  able  to  judge  of   the  reafons,    on  which   they   are 
c  founded  ;  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  that  action 

*  of  our  fleet  involved  us,  does  not  appear  to  us  fa 
c  juilifiable  as  we  could  wifh,    and  yet   was  plainly 

*  prejudicial  to  the  nation  in  fundry  refpech  ;  for  it 

*  occafioned  an  entire  interruption  of  our  moil  valu- 

*  able   commerce  with  Spain,  at  a   time  when  Great 

*  Britain  needed  all  the  advantages  of  peace3   to  extri- 

*  cate  itfelf  from  that  heavy  national  debt  it  lay  under  ; 

*  and  as  it  deprived  us  of  the  friendfhip  of  Spain,   not 

*  eafily  to  be  retrieved,  fo  it  gave  our  rivals  in  trade  an 

*  opportunity  to  infmuate  themfelves  into  their  affec- 

*  tions ;  and,  we  conceive,  that  to  the  war  alone  is 
6  owing  the  ftricl  union  there  is  at  prefent  between 

*  the  crowns  of  .Pr^w^'and  Spain,  which  ft  was  the 

*  intereit  of  Great  Britain  to  have  kept  always  divided, 

*  an  union,   which   in   its   confequences    may    prove 
c  fatal  to  thefe  kingdoms.      Nor  does  it  appear  that 

*  Great  Britain  has  had  any  fruits  from  this  war  be- 
c  yond   its   being  reftored  to  the  fame  trade  we  had 
4  with  Spain  before  we  began  it  V 

A  motion,  A.  D.  1732,  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
whether  any  members  fate  contrary  to  law,  pafles  in 
the  negative  b. 

3  ,  Motion 
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Motion  for  admitting  admiral  Haddock's  inftruaions  ' 
to  be  laid  before  the  houfe,  A.  D.    1731,    pafies  iu 
the  negative  a. 

A  motion,  A.  D.  1739,  for  an  account  to  be  laid 
before  the  houfe  of  all  fliips  of  war  built  for  govern- 
ment's fervice.  Over-ruled.  The  people  muft  have 
no  fatisfaclion  about  the  laying  out  of  their  money  b. 

The  efcape  of  the  French  fleet  from  Sir  J.  Norrts, 
A.D.  1744,  though  he  was  much  fuperior  to  them, 
was  never  enquired  into,  nor  puniihed  c. 

Several  lords,  A.  D.  1721,  move  for  an  addrefs  to 
the  king,  that  lord  Carter  et's  inftru&ions  for  the  court 
of  Sweden,  be  laid  before  the  houfe.  Over-ruled. 
Several  lords  protefted.  Looked  ill,  and  as  if  there 
was  fomewhat'in  them  not  fit  to  be  feen  d. 

Hor.  Walpole  fairly  oppofes  parliamentary  enquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  minifters,  as  c  never  to  be  fet  on 

*  foot,    but  when  there  is  an   abfolute  and  apparent 
«  necefiity   for    fo   doing'    [  —  -which   there  is   at   all 
times  —  ].     There  was  no  neceftity,  he  thought,  for 
any  enquiry  how  the  nation  came  to  be,  for  20  years 
together,  infulted  by  a  ftate  fo  much  inferior  in  power- 
as  Spain  is  allowed  to  be.      And  he  afterwards  al-> 
ledges  [what  every  boy  of  10  years  of  age  could  have 
confuted]  that  the  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
tory  miniftry  in  the  end  of  queen  Annis  reign,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  rebellion  in  1715.     That  therefore  c  all 

*  fueh  enquiries  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  dangerous 
c  confequence  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation*  [or  to 
the  minifter,  and  his  crew  ',  witnefs  the  report  of  the 

fecret 
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fecret  committee]  *  and  are  generally  fet  on  foot  by 

*  peHbnal  enemies  to  thofe  in  the  adminiftration  V 
Therefore,  I  fuppofe,  if  once  a  leviathan  of  powe» 
gets  into  the  open  fea  of  adminiftration,  he  is  to  b& 
allowed  to  wallow  there  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  no 
bold  hand  mutt  attempt  to  harpoon  him. 

Mr.  Waller  anfwered  him  well  as  follows  ;  c  I  (ball 

*  readily  admit  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parli- 

*  ament  have  not  of  late  years  been  fo  much  difputed 

*  by  our  minifters  as  they  were  formerly,  and  if  it 

*  were  necefiary  1  could  give  a  very  good  reafon  foe* 

*  this  complaifance  on  the  part  of  our  minifters ;  but 

*  the  acknowledging  of  our   right   to  enquire,   will 

*  fignify  but  little,  if  it  fhould  ever  come  to  be  in  the 

*  power  of  minifters  to  prevail  with  a  majority  of  this 

*  houfe  to  put  a  negative  upon  every   queftion   that 
(  tends  to  an  enquiry.     This,  I  hope,  is  not  now  our 

*  cafe :  but  I  muft  obferve,  that  for  many  years  paft 
€  either  our  minifters  have  been  extremely   good,  or 
frour   parliaments   extremely   complaifant,  for    there 

*  has  been  no  regular  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the. 

*  conduct  of  any  one  minifter,  whilft  he  continued 
c  to  be  fo  ;  and  if  no  minifter's  conduct  is  ever  to  be 

*  examined  by  parliament  till  after  he  is  given  up  by 

*  the  crown,  I  cannot  think  that  parliamentary  en- 

*  quiry  will  ever  be  of  any  great  fervice  to  the  nation. 

*  The  hon.  gentleman  that  fpoke  laft  has  been  fo  good 

*  as  to  acknowledge  our  right  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
4  duct  of  public  affairs;  but  if  the  arguments  he  has  been 
<  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  upon  this  occafion  be  allowed  to 
c  be  of  any  weight,  I  am  fure  no  parliamentary  en- 

*  quiry  into  a  minifter's  conduct  can  ever  be  fet  on 

«  foot, 
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*  foot,  becaufe  they  will  be  of  equal  weight  againft 

*  every  future  enquiry,  and  every  motion  that  may  tend1 

*  to  enquiry/ 

The  IFalpolians  oppofed  all  motions  for  enquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  the  miniftry  during  the  negotia- 
tion with  Spain,  becaufe  fuch  enquiries  would  ccca-* 
fion  the  producing  of  many  papers,  which  would 
widen  the  breach,  and  make  a  war  with  Spain  un- 
avoidable. And  afterwards,  when  war  was  actually 
declared,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  pretence  on 
that  account  for  oppofmg  an  enquiry — then  the  mirfi- 
fterial  party  oppofed  all  parliamentary  enquiry,  becaufe 
the  confequence  would  be  t'he  publication  of  the  go- 
vernmerit's  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  plarri 
Engli/b.ofs}\  which  is,  c  None  6f  your  enquiries.' 

Sir  John  Barnard  argues  on  the  fame  occafion  ad'mifa- 
bly  as  follows  a  j  «  Sir,  I  have  always  attended  my  duty 
6  in  this  houfe,  and  always  fhall,  as  long  as  the  people 
6  do  me  the  honour  of  choofing  me  one  of  their  repre- 

*  fentatives ;  but  if  we  are  never  to  enquire  into  the 
«  conduct  of  any   minifter,  till   that  minifter,  or  the 

*  crown,  gives  us  leave  to  do  fo,  our  attending  here, 
6  or  our  meeting  together  in   this  houfe,  will  be  of 
'very  little  fi>nification   to  the  people;    for  I    may 

*  venture  to  prophefy  that  if  ever  we  fhould  have  a 

*  houfe  of  commons  fo  comphifafit  to  the  crown",  as 

*  not  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  mr'riifters,    with- 
«  out  a  conge  for  that  purpofe,  fuch   a  houfe  of  com- 
<  mons  will  be  as  complaifant  in  every  other  refpecl:, 
d  and  will  confequently  agree  to  every  law  the  crown, 
e  may  be  pleafed  to  propofe,  and  to  every  grant  the 

*  crown  may  be   pleafed   to  demand   and    infift   on. 

4  LikS 
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4  Like  fome  of  the  petty  flates  in  France^   or  Germany^ 
6  we    may  make  humble  remonflrances  to  our  fove- 

*  reign,    and   reprefent  our  inability   to   comply  with 
e  the  free  gift  demanded   of  us  -,    bui  when  cur  fove- 

*  reign,  or  his  prime  miniil  r,   fays  it  mull  be  done, 
4  we  may  depend  on  it  that  fuch  a  houfe  of  commons 
4  will  always  fubmit   and   agree  to  what  is  demanded 
4  of  them.     The  gentlemen  of  the  other  fide  of  the 
c  queition  fhould  be  cautious  of  mentioning  any  thing 
4  that  has  been  lately  done   in  Spain  :  for  there  are 
4  many  things  now  done  in  that  kingcom  which  neither 
4  would   or  could    be  done   if  that  country  had   pre- 
4  ferved  their  antient  freedom  and  independency  ;   and 
4  if  the  maxims  thefe  gentlemen  have  been  pleafed 
4  to  advance  upon  this  occafion  fhould  ever  be  received 
4  in  this  kingdom,  our  parliaments  will  foon  become 
4  as  coinplaifant  to  the  crown,  and  of  as  little  ufe  to 
4  the  people,  as  the  cortez  now  are  in  Sj>ain.     A  pariia- 
4  mentary  enquiry  into  a  minifler's  conduct  is,  T  find, 
4  very  much  mifiaken  by  the  gentlemen   who  oppofe 
4  this  queuion*    Sir,   it  is  not  a  trial  :   It  is  a  fort  of 
4  debt  which  every  miniiler  owes   to  the  public.     A 
6  minifler  is  a  fort  of  agent  or  fleward  .for  the  public; 
4  and  is  not  every  fleward  obliged  to  give  an  account 
4  of  his  flewardmip  ?     When  a  lord  happens,    upon 
4  the  general  view  of  his  affairs,   to  be  perfectly  fatif- 
4  fied  with  the  management  of  his  fleward,  he  may  fave 
c  himfelf  the  trouble    of   examining,    or    appointing 
4  others    to  examine,    particularly   into  his  fleward's 
4  conduct  and   accounts ;    and   in  the  fame   manner, 
4  when  a   nation  happens,    upon  the  general  view  of 
4  public   affairs,   to    be  perfectly    well   fatisfied    with 
4  the   conduct  of  its  minifters,  there  is    no   necelTity 
4  for   a   particular  enquiry  into  their  conduct.     But 

VOL,  I.  F  f  «  will 
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c  will  any  gentleman  fay  this  is  our  cafe  at  prefent  ? 

*  Sir,  our  conduct,  as  members   of  this  houfe,  is  not 
c  in  this  cafe  to   be  directed   by   our   own   opinion. 

*  This  houfe  is  not  the  lord  to  whom  our  minifters 
4  are  to  anfwer  for  their   conduct.      The  people  are 

<  the  lord,   to  whom  they  are  to  anfwer,  and  we  are 
«  appointed  by  the  people  to  examine  into  their  con- 

*  duel:  and  accounts.     Therefore,  when  the  people  in 
e  general,  or  a   great   part   of  them,  feem  dhTatisned 

*  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,    it  is  our  duty, 
c  whatever  we  ourfelves   may   think,  to  make  a  ftrict 
c  and  impartial  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  mini- 

*  fters,  and  to  call  for  all  papers  that  may  be  necef- 
e  fary  for  that  purpofe.     This  is   not  fubjecting   our 

*  minifters  to  a  trial ;    it   is  only  making  them  give 

*  an  account  to  the  people  of  their  ftewardfhip,  which 

*  is  an   obligation  they   lay   themfelves   under,  when 

<  they  accept  of  being  the   minifters  of  the    crown, 
4  and  confequently  the  ftewards  of  the  people ;    and 
4  they  ought  to  be  ready  to  perform  the  obligation 
4  when  and  as  often  as  the  people  may  pleafe  to  require 

*  it.     I  am  forry  it    is  not    performed  much  oftener 

*  than  has  been  ufual   of  late  years  :  I   am  fure   the 

*  oftener  it  is  performed,  the  more  it  will 'redound   to 

<  the  honour  of  a  good  adminiftration,  the  better  fafe- 
«  guard  it  will  be  to  the  people  againlr  the  frauds  and 

*  oppreffions  of  a  bad  one/ 

6  My  lords,  we  muft  enquire'  (fays '  lord  Carterei^ 
in  the  debate  on  the  addrefs,  A.  D.  1740  a  :)   e  The 

*  whole  kingdom  expects  it  at  our  hands.     If  we  do 
4  not,  there  will  be  ugly  infmuations  made  againft  the 
c  dignity  and  honour  of  this  houfe  both  at  home  and 
4  abroad,     For   this  very  reafon  we  ought  to  agree 

4  to 
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*  to  the  noble  duke's   motion  in   order  to  fatisfy  the 
6  people  as  foon  as  poffible,  that  in  this  fefiion  we  will 

*  do  our  duty.     It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  fovereign  as 
4  well  as  his  people.    If  this  propofition  is  refufed,  or  fet 

*  afide  by  the  previous  queftion,  I  fliall  look  upon  it  as 
4  a  refufal  of  any  enquiry,  and  therefore,   I  muft,  in 
€  my  own  vindication,  proteft.     In  the  glorious  and 

*  fuccefsful   adminiftration  that  has  been  mentioned, 

*  though  the  ministers  were  willing,   as  all    minifters 
4  are,  to  accept  of  all  the  panegyrics  the  parliament 
4  was  willing  to  beftow,  yet  being  confcious  of  their 

*  own  innocence,   they  were  too  wife  to  oppofe,  or 
4  endeavour  to  evade  an  enquiry.     There  was  then 

*  no  mutual  compact  between  a  minifter  and  his  tools 
c  to  protect  one  another  againft  an  impartial  enquiry, 
4  and   therefore  in  the  year  1707,  when   a  complaint 

*  was   brought  into  this  houfe  againft  the  admiralty, 

*  and  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  that  board  moved 

*  for,  though   prince  George  himfelf  was   then  at  the 
4  head  of  the  admiralty,  the  minifters  were  fo  far  froni 

*  oppofing,   that  they  promoted  an  enquiry.      A  com- 
4  mittee  was  accordingly  appointed,   and  a  ftrict  en- 

*  quiry  carried   on.     Whereupon  it  was   found    that 

*  the  prince's  council  had  been  guilty  of  great  neglects 
4  with   regard  to  the  appointing  of  cruizers  and  con- 
4  voys   for  protecting  our  trade;   for  which,  and  for 
4  feveral  other  neglects   and  mifdemeanours  alledo-ed 

O  O 

4  againft  them,  they  were  removed  from  that  board, 

*  without  fo  much  as  an  attempt  made  by  the  rnini- 
4  fters  either  to  fcreen  them  from  being;  found  guilty, 

O  w  J   * 

4  or  to  protect  them  after  they  were.' 

A  motion  was  made,  A.  D.  1741,  after  Walpole 
was  out  of  power,  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
affairs  laft  20  years  a.  Lord  Limerick^  who  made 

F  f  2  the 
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the  motion,  faid,  *  It  is  juflly  fufpecled,  that  during 

*  the  lall  twenty  years,  our  miniiiers  have  taken  moil 
6  unjuftiftable  methods  for  gaining  a  corrupt  influence,, 
6  both   at  elections    and   in    parliament.      While  our 
«  conrlitulion   fubfifts    in  all   its   force,   it   is  certain, 

*  that  the  parliament,  or  at  lead  this  houfe  of  parlia- 
6  menf,   will  always  be  of  the  fame  complexion  with 
«  the  generality  of  the  people.     It  is  from  this  houfe, 

*  his  majefty  is  to  know  the  fentiments  as  well  as  the 
6  complaints  of  his  people ;  therefore,  when  meafures 
«  generally  difliked  by  the  people,  meet  with  an  ap- 
c  probation  from  this  houfe,  it  may  be  jiiftly  fufpected, 

*  that  fome  illegal  methods  have  been  taken  for  ob- 
c  taining   that   approbation  j  and  if  upon  a  new  elec- 
4  tion  a  minifter,  who   by  his  crimes  or  imprudence 
4  has  rendered  hirnfelf  generally  obnoxious  to  the  pec- 
c  pie,  fhould  neverthelefs  get  a  majority  of  his  friends, 

*  or  rather    creatures,    returned    as  members   of   this 
6  houfe,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  fome  illegal  methods 

*  were  taken  for  obtaining  thofe  returns/ 

A  motion  being  made,  A.  D.  1741,  by  Mr,  Pul- 
teney,  that  the  feveral  papers  prefented  to  the  houfe  on 
Monday,  and  yeflerday  by  Mr.  Comptroller,  be  referred 
to  a  feledt  committee,  and  that  they  do  examine  the 
fame,  and  report  to  the  houfe  what  they  find  material 
therein,  it  occafioned  a  great  debate.  Mr.  Pulteney 
introduced  his  motion  with  the  following  fpeech. 

*  Mr.    Speaker.     I   have  always  thought,   that   when 
»•  papers  of  ftate  are  called  for  by  this  houfe,  as  well  as 
4  when   fuch    papers  are   laid  before  us  without  being 
4  called   for ;    it  fhould   be  with  fome  fort  of  view  or 
6  dcfign.     We  know  very  well,    that  when  treaties-, 
e  eftimates,  or  accounts    are   laid    before   us,  without 
6  being  called  for,    it   is   generally  with  a  defign   to 

2  4  demand 
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•*  demand  a  fum  of  money,  or  vote  of  credit;  and  fuch 
'  demands  have  of  late  years  been  ufually  complied  with, 
c  I  believe,  by  moft  members  of  this  houfe,  without  fo 
6  much  as  looking  at  any  one  of  the  papers  or  eftirnates 
c  which  were  laid  before  us  as  the  foundation  of  that 

*  demand.     This  'practice,  Sir,  nruft  be  allowed  to  be 

*  a  iitcle   extraordinary  ;     bat  our   late  practice    with 
c  regard    to  t  ofe   papers  that  are  exprefly  called  for, 
x  has  been  much  more  furprizing  ;  for  after  the  papers 
c  called   for   have   been  laid  before  us,  they  have  been 

*  ordered  to   lie  upon  the   table,  and   there  they  have 
fi  generally   lain    without  the  leaft  examination,  as  if 

*  we  had  no  v'ew  in  calling  for  them,  but  that  of  en- 
<  creaiing  the  bulk  of  our  votes  by  long  lifts  of  letters, 

*  inftru<5r.ions  and  memorials.     Experience  has  fliewn, 

5  that  when   fuch  papers  are  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 

6  table  for  the  perufal  of  the  members,  they  are  feldorn 
c  pcrufed  with   attention  by  any,  and   when  they  are 
€  perufed   feparate'ly  and  diPcincily  by  a  few  particular 

*  members,   none  of  them  have  authority   enough  to 

*  prevail  with  the  lioufe  to  enter  into  a  ftric"t  enquiry, 
c  or  to  take  into  conficleration  the  errors,  miilakes,  or 
4  blunders,     they    may    from   fuch    papers    have    dif- 
4  coveted.     For  this  reafon,   Sir,    and  that  the  nation 
c  may   fee  we  do  not   put  the  adminiftratian   to  the 

*  trouble   and   expence  of  laying  piles  of  ftace- papers 

*  before  us,  without  any  view  or  ck'fign  either  for  the 
€  fervice  or  fatisfaclion   of  thj  public,  I  think,   when 
6  we  call   for  any  papers  of  importance,  and  they  are 
c  accordingly  laid  before  us,  they   ought  of  courfe  to 

*  be    referred   to  n  feleft    committee,    that  they  may 

*  examine    them   ftriclly,    and    report   their    remarks, 
&  obfervations,   or   objections   to   the  houfe  ;    for   the 

*  examination  of  fuch   a  committee  muft  always  be 

F  f  3  «  more 
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4  more  exa&  and  full,  and  their  report  will  have  more 

*  weight,  than  the  examination  or  report  of  any  fingle 
4  member  who  perufes  the  papers  upon  our  table  with- 
4  out  any  direction  or  authority  from  the  houfe  V 

The  multitude  of  cormnifiioners  and  officers  of  the 
treafury,  fays  lord  D'tguy  agair.ft  Wa^ole b,  4  not- 
4  withffonding  there  being  too  great  a  number  of  both, 
4  can  no  way  endanger  the  diicovery  of  any  mifappli- 
4  cation  of  the  public  treafure,  efpecially  when  the  firfl 

*  commiflioner  has  the  direction  of  the  fecretary's  office 
4  in  the  kingdom.     The  other  comrniffioners,  and  the 
4  officers,  either  do  not  reall)   know  how  the  money 

*  iilued  by  them  is  applied,  or  elie  they  will  never  make 
4  a  difcovery,  as  long  as  they  know  that  their  firft  com- 

*  miiiioner  continues  to  be  the  chief  favourite  of  the 
4  crown.     This  has  been  the  touch-done  of  fuch  dif- 

*  coveries  for  many  years  p^ft,  and  always  will  be  fo, 

*  till  we  have   a  parliament  independent  and  refolute 

*  enough  to  pull  a  fufpcued  minifter  even  from  behind 

*  the  throne  itfelf.' 

4  I  am  not  at  all  furprized,'  (fays  Mr.  alderman 
Heatbcoie  CJ  '  to  hear  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 

*  trumped  up  as  a  bur  to  any  enquiry;  for  they  have 
4  always  been  fet  up  by  miniflers  agamrl:  every  enquiry 
4  or  profecirdon  that  was  ever  propofed  in  parliament; 
4  but  this  can  never  be  of  any  weight  with  thofe  who 
4  can  properly  diftinguifh  between  the  prerogatives  of 
4  the  crown   and  the  privileges  of  parliament,      The 

*  prerogatives  -  f  the  crown,   Sir,   were  all  eftablifned 
c  by  our  conftiiution  for  the  public  gocd  j   andj,   when. 

*  they  are  properly  made  ufe  ofa  the  parliament  hath 


4  nothing 
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«  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  when  they  are  made  a 
c  wicked  or  an  imprudent  ufe  of,  the  parliament  hath 

*  then  a  right  to  interfere,  and  to   punifh   thofe  who 
c  advifed  the  king  to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  preroga- 
e  tive.     Thus  the  king  has  by  his  prerogative  the  fole 
c  power  of  appointing  all  commanders  both  by  fea  and 
6  land,  and  while  proper  perfons   are   employed,  the 

*  parliament  has  no  right   to  intermeddle ;  but  when 
c  improper  perfons  are  appointed,  and  the  public  has 

*  fuffered,   or   is   like  to  furTer,  the  parliament  has  a 

*  right  to  interpofe,  and  not  only  to  remove  the  worth- 

*  lefs  perfons  fo  appointed,  but  to  punifh  thofe  who 
4  advifed  the  appointing  of  fuch.     But,  fays  the  hon. 
e  gentleman,  if  we  once  begin   to    enquire  into  and 

*  punifh  thofe  who  advifed  the  appointing  of  any  gene- 

*  ral   or    admiral,    we  {hall  of  courfe   foon  begin  to 
c  aiTume  to  ourfelves  the  power  of  appointing  generals 
4  and  admirals,     I  wifh   the    hon.    gentleman   would 

*  re-confider  this  argument.     If  he  does,  he  will  find 

*  it  to  be  in  fhort  thus.    If  we  do  what  we  have  a  right 
c  to  do,  we  fhall  of  courfe  foon  begin  to  do  what  we 
c  have  no  right  to  do.     This  may  be  logick  among 

*  miniflers  of  itate ;   but  I  am   fure   it  would  not  be 

*  allowed  to  pafs  for  fuch  among  the  under-graduates 
c  of  any  of  our  imiverfities.     By  this  method  of  ar- 
c  gumg>  Sir,  we  fhould  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  chief 

*  ufes  of  parliaments,  which  is  to  take  care  that  none 
e  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,   which   were   all 

*  defigned  for  the  fafety  of  the  people,  {hall  be  ever 
c  turned  towards  their  deftru£Hon  ;  but  however  much 
'  this  method  of  arguing  may  prevail  among  minifters 
c  of  ftate,  I  hope   it  will   never  be  admitted  by  this 

*  afTembly.     Here  I  hope  the  antient  maxim  of  our 

*  conftitution  will  always  prevail.  That  the  king  has 

F  f  4.  '  many 
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4  many  prerogatives  to  do  good  j  but  not  fo  much  as 
c  one  to  do  evil  V 

On  a  motion,  A.  D.  1744,  for  enquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  the  mifcarriage  at  'Toulon^  Mr.  Cornwal  com- 
plains, as  follows,  of  the  effecT:  of  minifterial  influence 
in  parliament.  «  Sir,  My  duty  to  my  country,  and 
4  my  duty  to  my  neareft  and.deareft  relation,  force  me 
6  UD,  to  fecond  the  motion,  which  the  worthy  gentle- 
6  man  behind  me  has  fo  properly  made  you  ;  but  I  muft 

*  always  call  the  day  he  has  mentioned  cruel,  as  well  as 
c  honourable :  However, 

His  fait  em  accumulem  donis,  et  fun  gar  Inani 
Munere VIRG. 

*  And  to  fay  the  truth,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  and  I 

*  have  frequently  before    now    intended   to    move    a 

*  qtieftion  of  this  fort,   but  we  have  as  often  expecled 

*  it  to  come  from  more  able  gentlemen  now  in  my  eye, 

*  as  one  condition,  fine  qua  noa9  of  their  change  of 
6  fituation.     More   than   half  of  the   fefiion  is  lapfed, 
4  and   not  one  of  thefe  conditions   is    fulfilled.     Sir, 
4  almoft  all  the  money  is  given,  not  only  all  that  the 
c  mod:  believing  and  mcft  fanguine  country  gentleman 
c  can  raife,  but  all  that  the  moft  devoted  courtier  can 
4  a(k  :    but  not  a  fingle  grievance  has  been  redreffed, 
4  Should  not  thefe,  Sir,  aid  our  fupplies  proceed  part 

*  Paffu  ?  ^et  us  therefore  for  ihame  make  a  beginning 
6  with  this  ;  and  as  it  cannot  be.  redrefled  but  by  en- 
6  quiry,  let  us   now  exercife  one  of  our  fundamental 

*  rights,  which  our  infatuation,  not  corruption  to  be 
4  furcj  has  fo  long  fu-fpended,  that  it  is   almoft  loft. 

*  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  nation,  who  does  not  know 

*  in  his  private  capacity  that  there  has  been  great  mif- 

'  con  duel:, 
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*  conduct,   nay  cowardice  fomewhere  or  other  in  the 

*  commanders   of  this   Englijh   Armada.     Should   not 
€  then,  Sir,  even  our  minifters  themfelves  have  laid  the 
<-  whole  before  parliament  ?    But  which   of  us    in  his 

*  public  capacity  here  has  heard  a  word  of  it  ?  Do  none 
<  of  our  minifters  recollect  what  was  done  when  the  duke 
6  of  York  commanded  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  lid, 

*  and  admiral  RuJJelin  that  of  king  William  ?  And  thefe, 
6  Sir,  were  in  forne  fort  victories  :   for  although  in  the 

*  former  the  Dutch  burnt  fome  of  our  {hips  at  Chatham  ; 
*•  yet  before  they  got  back,  \vj  funk  and  deflroyed  twenty 
'  of  their  capital  ihips,,   though  fuperior  to  us  in  nurn- 

*  ber;   and   although  in  the  latter  we  deftroyed  fixteen 
6  of  the  French   men  of  war,    for   which   the  admiral 
c  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes,  and  was  created  earl 
c  of  Torrmgt.au  -,  yet,  Sir,  thofe  princes  were  advifed, 

*  unaddreff-d,   to   lay  thefe   matters   upon  your  table, 
6  and  I  read  in  your  journals,  that  cenfures  were  pafied 
6  on  particular  parts  of  thefe  tranfactions.     But  now, 

*  Sir,    though    more   than    a    twelvemonth   ago    forty 
€  fhips   of  England   made  with  a    difficulty    a    drawn 
'  battle  againft   30   of   the   combined    fleets,   yet    the 

4  parliament   is   told  nothing,   nor  has   afked  a  fmgle 
c  queftion  concerning  it.     Therefore,  for  God's  fake, 

5  Sir,  for  the  fake  of  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  juftice 
c  and   our  own   honour,  let  this  enquiry  be  hartened. 

6  I  (hall,   for  the  fake  of  form,  trouble  you  with  two 
6  fubfequent  motions,   viz.    That  it   may  be  a  com- 

*  mittee  of  the  whole  houfe,   and  that  this  houfe  do, 

*  this   day   fortnight  refolve  itfelf  into  a  committee  of 

*  the  whole  houfe   upon  this   matter.     Our  journals 
c  juftify   the  form   and    u.etMod  of  proceeding;   r,nd  if 
4  any  gentleman  has  objections  to  the  thing,  1  hope  I 
6  (hdl   be   permitted    to  enter  the  iifts  with  him  3  for 
4  though  on   any  other  fubjedt  I  ihouid  be  foon  van- 

4  quifliedj 
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*  quiflied,  yet  on  this  felf-evident  proportion  I  cannot 

*  but  think  of  obtaining  a  complete  victory  V 

*  Our  chief  bufmefs  in  this  houfe,'  fays  Mr.  Carew^ 
A.  D.  1745,   '  is  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  thofe, 

*  who,  under  our  fovereign,  are  the  firft  fprings  of  our 
c  government,   and   to    make    an   enquiry    into   their 

*  conduct,   as   often  as    we  find   the    leaft   reafon   to 

*  fufpecl:  that  they  have  been  prompted  by  fome  private 

*  view,  to  do  or  advife  any  thing  that  was  inconfiftent 

*  or  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  public  welfare. 

*  This,  I  fay,  is  our  chief  bufmefs  :  this  is  our  duty; 

*  and  this  duty  we  are  the  more  obliged  to  perform 

<  when  it  appears  that  our  country  has  fuffered,  or  is 
'  like  to  fuffer  feverely,  by  the  mifconducl:  or  the  bad 

<  advice  given  by  our  minifters  V 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  fatal  influence  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  that  my  much- 
honoured  friend  Sir  W.  Mayne^  and  his  worthy  ad- 
herents have  met  with  fuch  oppofition  in  their  late 
inort  reafonable  demand  in  parliament  of  papers, 
accounts,  and  tranfaftions  relating  to  the  public  con- 
cerns of  that  declining  country  c. 

A.  D.  1734*  a  meflage  was  brought  to  the  commons 
from  the  kine,  defiring  that  the  houfe  would  enable 
him  to  augment  his  army  [againft  the  windmills  on  the 
continent]  if  neceflary,  between  the  difiblution  of  that 
parliament  and  the  fitting  of  a  new  one. 

Sir  William  Wyndb&m   fpoke   on   this   occafion   as 

follows  :   c  Sir,  I  muft  own  my  furprize  is  as  great  as 

'  my  worthy  friend's,    that  a  meflage  of  this  nature 

6  fhould  be  fent  to  this  houfe  fo  near  to  the  clofe  of 

-2  c  this 
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4  this  feflion  ;  for  whatever  promifes  were  or  were  not 
4  made  the  firft  day  of  the  feflion,  I  am  very  fure  moit 
4  o-entlemen  expected  that  every  thing  of  confequence 
c  had  been  over  long  before  this  time ;  and  upon  this 
4  o-eneral  prefurnption,  a  great  many  gentlemen  who 
4  have  not  the  honour  to  be  let  into  rmnifterial  fecrets, 
4  are  gone  into  the  country  ;   it  being  at  prefent  more 
4  neceilary   perhaps  than  ufual  for   fuch  gentlemen  to 
4  return   to    their   refpe6tive   countries,    in    order    to 
4  prevent  their  being  bought  and  jobbed  out  of  that 
4  natural  intereft  by  which  only  they  can  expect  to 
4  enjoy  the  honour  of  reprefenting  their  country  in 
4  parliament.      But    however  neceffary   perhaps  their 
4  prefence  may  be  at  this  time,  yet  if  time  be  allowed 
4  them,  I  doubt  not  but  mort  of  them  will  think  it 
4  their  duty  to  return  to  the  fervice  of  their  country 
4  in  this  houfe  when  they  hear  that  a  matter  of  fo  very 
4  great  importance  is  to  come  before  us ;  it  is  I  think, 
4  Sir,  a  matter  of  the  higheft  importance ;  it  is  as  my 
4  worthy  friend  called   it  an  abfolute  furrender  of  our 
4  all,  a  furrender  of  the  rights,  and  a   delegating  the 
4  power  of  parliament  to  the  crown.     This  abfolute 
4  power,  it  is  true,    is  now   demanded  but   till   next 
4  feflion  of  parliament :  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  con- 
4  fidence  i  repofe  in  his  prefent  majefty,  I  fliould  be 
4  much  afraid  the  next  feflion  wouki  never  be  allowed 
4  to  meet  unlefs  upon  the  new  election  a  majority  of  the 
4  members  fhould  appear  to  be  fuch  as  would  be  ready 
4  to  confirm  or  to  renew  that  furrender.     The  honour- 
4  able  gentleman  on  the  floor  has  told  us,  that  it  has 

*  always    been    ufual   to  fhew  fo  much  refpecl  to  the 
4  crown,  as  to  take  fuch  meffages  as  the  prefent  into 
4  our  confideraticn  the  very  next   day,  and  that  he 

*  remembers  no  inflance  to  the  contrary.     It  is  true, 

*  Sir2 
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'  Sir,  finceT  have  fat  in  parliament  I  remember  many, 
c  but  too  many,  meflages  fomething  of  this  nature; 

*  and  I  bdieve  they  rrve  always  been  taken  into  con- 
c  fideration  the  next  day  ;   but   that    did  not   proceed 
6  fo  much  from  the  refpe£t  we  owe  to  the  crown,    as 
4  from  the  caufe  of  fending  'he  meiTage.     There  never 
«  was  a  mefbge  of  this  kind  fent  from  the  crown  but 

*  when    the  nation   was  threatened  with    fome    fuch 

*  thine  as  an  immediate  invafion  or  infurre&ion,  which 

O  * 

c  in  the  body  of  the  ineflage  was  exprefTed  to  be  the 
6  reafon  or  caufe  of  fending  fuch  a  melTage,  and  as  in 
4  fuch  cafes  the  near  approach  of  the  danger  required 
'  the  immediate  concerting  of  proper  meafures  to 
*•  prevent  it,  we  may  fuppofe  this  was  the  chief  rea- 
c  fon  of  their  being  fo  immediately  taken  into  conil- 
c  deration  by  this  houfe.  But  as  we  are  generally 

*  apt  to  improve  upon  bad   precedents,  I  will   be  bold 
4  to  fay,    that  there  never  was  fuch   a  meffao-e  lent  to 

J   '  O 

6  parliament  as  the  prefent,  either  with  refpect  to 
4  its  nature,  to  the  reafon  of  fending  it,  or  to  the 
fr  time  of  its  being  fent.  By  no  meffage  that  ever 
fi  was  fent  to  parliament,  was  there  an  abfolute  and 
c  unlimited  power  demanded  by  the  crown,  which,  to 
?  every  gentleman,  muft  rppear  at  firft  fight  to  be  the 
6  demand  now  made  upon  us  ;  there  was  never  fuch 

*  a  mefiage  fent    to  parliament,   but  what   informed 
c  us  of   fome    immediate   danger   impending   and  jufl 
c  ready  to  fall  upon  the  nation.     By  the  prefent  mef- 
c  fao-e  we  are  told  of  no  fuch  thino; ;  nor  do  I  believe 

O  O 

1  that  any  fuch  thing  can  be  pretended  ;    and  I  remem- 

*  bcr  no   mftance  of  a   meflage    any   way  refembling 
c  this,   that  eve i-  was  fent  to  this  houfe,  the  very  end 
c  of  a  feiiion.  and  that  feffion  the  Jaft  of  a  parliament. 
61  I  cannoc  inueed,  Sir,  form  to  ni)fdf  a  reafon  why 

'  any 
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«  any  fuch  meflage  fhould  have  been  at  all  fent ;    and 

4  much  lefs  can  I  form  a  reafon  why  it  fhould  have 
c  been  fent  at  fuch   a  remarkable  time  ;  therefore,   I 

*  muft  think  that  gentlemen  will  certainly  expect  to 
€  be  informed  by  thofe  who  are  able  to  inform  them, 
e  what  neceflity  there  was  for  this  meflage,  and  from 
4  what  fudden  and,  till  now,  unforeseen  change  in  our 
c  affa  rs,  the  fending  of  fuch  a  meflage  has  now  become 
4  more  neceflary  than  it  was  at  any  time  during  the 

*  former  part  of  the  feiTion/  &c. 

Many  other  members  fpoke  unanfwerably  on  the 
impropriety  of  fuch  a  meflage  at  fuch  a  time.  But 
the  miniftry  carried  their  point  a. 

When  it  was  determined,  A.  D.    1736,   that,   to 
fave  the  deftruclion  of  the  people  by  fpirituous  liquors, 
certain  burdens  fhould  be  laid  upon  them,  to  enhance 
their   price,    and  put  them   out  of  the  reach  of  the 
vulgar  ;  the  Walpolian  crew,  ever  attentive  to  money- 
matters,   ever    thirfting    for    the    people's    life-blood, 
infifted,   that  703ooo/.    a  year  fhould  be  fettled    on 
the  civil   lift,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,    which 
would  enfue,  they  faid,  upon  the  difcouragement  of 
fpirituous  liquors.     It  was   urged,   that  the  reftraint 
laid  on  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  would  improve 
all  the  revenues,    and   the  civil   lift  among  the  reft, 
becaufe  it   would   fave  the  lives  of  multitudes,    and 
there  would  be  a  greater  confumption   of  beer,   &c. 
and  that,  at  moft,  parliament  was  only  obliged  to  make 
good  43,000  /.  the  fum,  which  the  duties  on  fpirituous 
liquors  were  expecled  to  raife,  the  7O3ooo/.   being  a 
confequence  of  the  people's  excefs.     But  the  courtiers 
infifted,   that  parliament  had  no  bufinefs    to  enquire 

'  whether 
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*  whether  the  duties  granted  to  the  civil  lift,  produced 

*  the  expected  fum  of  800, ooo/.  a  year,  or  a  million  ; 
«  but  if  they  did  really  produce  more,  that  furplus  was 

*  a  fort  of  prize  already  granted   to  his  majefty'  [that 
is,    to  the  miniftry]   6  and   parliament   neither  ought, 
«  nor  could  take   any  part  of  that  furplus  from  him, 
c  or  make  any  alteration,'    [however  neceflary  for  the 
fafety  of  the  people]   '  by  which   that  furplus  might 
<  be  diminished,    without   making  good   the   lofs    in 

*  fome  other  way  V     Thu^   thefe  modeft  gentlemen 
argued,    that     the    miniilry   ought    to    have    certain 
revenues  whole,  that  they  might  always  have  enough 
to  dole  away  among  their  crew5  whether  thofe  reve- 
nues produced  a  million,  or  two  millions,  annually, 
and  that   the  poor  people  are  never  to  be  gainers  by 
any  improvement  made  in  revenue-matters.     All   the 
while,   they  (hewed  no  anxiety,   whether  the  finking 
fund   might  lofe.     No  matter  what  becomes  of  the 
public.     This  is  the  manner  of  confirming,   at  court, 
the    old    maxim,    Salus  popull  fuprema  lex.       It  was 
carried,  however,  for  the  70,000 /. 

A.  D.  1738,  the  houfe  goes  up  with  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  the  convention,  which  was  fo  unpopular, 
they  were  afhamed  to  print  it,  in  the  votes,  as  ufual. 
What  a  ftate  of  corruption  the  houfe  muft  have  been 
inb!  -'.  , 

c  Laws,  being  the  rules  of  government,  ought  (fays 
c  a  Cbinefe  emperor  %)  to  be  faultlcfs.'  By  the  fame 
rule,  the  law-makers  ought  to  be  faultlefs  ;  not  to 
be  the  moft  lawlefs  part  of  the  people  ;  not  the  great 

cor-* 
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corruptors  of  the  people.     It  is  infinitely  fhameful  to 
fee  the  parents  leading  the  children  into  wickednefs. 

*  It  is  a  maxim,  Sir/  (fays  Sir  l¥.  Wyndham  in  the 
debate,  A.  D.  1738,  on  the  Spanijb  depredations) 
c  that  we  ought  not  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead  :  but  this 

<  maxim  relates  to  dead  men,  not   to  dead  parliaments. 
c  Of  parliaments  we  muft  fay  nothing  amifs,   while 

*  they  are  living  ;  but  after  they  are  dead,    we  are 
c  allowed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  give  our  fentiments 

*  of  them  freely.     This  parliament  will  foon  come  to 
6  die  as  others  have  done  before  it :    It  can  live  but  a 
«  very  few  years  longer  ;  therefore  let  us  confider  what 
c  people  will  fay  of  us  when  we  are  dead,  if  we  fhould 
6  give  the   leaft  reafon  to  fufpect  that  we  approved  of 
c  fuch  a  maxim.     Some  former  parliaments  feemed  to 

*  fpeak,  upon  all  occafions,  the  fenfe  of  minifters,  and 

*  their  fenfe  only.     But  I   am  fure  the  character  now 

*  generally  given  to  thofe  parliaments  can  be  no  en- 
«  couragement  for  us  to  follow  their  example  V 

6  The   houfe    of  commons    had3  for   many    years 

<  fcarce  any  other  employment  than  receiving  addref- 

<  fes   and   petitions   concerning   the  Spanifn   depreda- 

*  tions.' — c  The  arts  and  influence  of  the  m in ifter  would 

*  havec  ontinued  to  defeat  the  voice  of  the  nation  and 
«  all  the  independent  part  of  the  parliament  that  called 

<  for  vvv.r,  had  not  the  court  of  Spain — baffled  all  the 
c  complying  arts  made  ufe  of  by  the  Erltijh  minifter, 
4  who  would  ftili  have  put  off  the  war,   had  the  court 

*  of  Madrid  condescended  even  to  fave  common  ap- 
«  pearances  by    feeniing  difpofed   to  grant   fatisfaction, 
*-to  the  Erltijh  nation'0.'     At  laft,  the  king  prevailed 
for  war  fore  againft  Walpole's  inclination,  who  deferved 

to 
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to  lofe  his  head  for  oppofing  the  fenfe  of  the  nation^ 
though  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  had  been  wrong. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  obferved,  4.  D.  1739,  m  ^e 
debate  on  the  penfion-bill,  that  it  was  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  commons  fhould  pafs  the  penfion- 
bill,  and  very  foon  after  reject:  a  place-bill ;i.  There 
ie  no  doubt,  but  the  principle  of  a  place-bill  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  a  penfion-bili ;  and  that  there  could 
be  no  reafon  given  for  paffing  one,  that  was  not 
equally  good  for  paiTing  the  other.  But  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  commons  may  be  explained  by  fuppofmg^ 
that,  when  the  place-bill  was  five  times  patted  by  the 
commons,  and  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  there  was 
211  underftanding  between  the  houfes,  and  the  com- 
mons pafTed  upon  the  certainty  that  the  lords  would 
reject  ;  and  that  when  the  commons  rejected,  they 
had  not  fettled  matters  with  the  other  houfe.  Other- 
wife  we  muft  look  upon  them  as  a  fet  of  drivellers 
acting  upon  no  principle  whatever. 

6  Of  late   years,    (fays  Mr.  Pulteney^)    gentlemen 

*  have  been  led,  I  do  not  know  how,  into  a  new  me- 

*  thod  of  proceeding  in  parliament,  a  method  very  dif- 

*  ferent  from  what  our  anceftors  did  always  obferve. 

*  In  former  times  the  general  or  particular  grievances 

*  were  firft  examined,  confidered  and  redrefied  in  par- 

*  liament  before  they  entered  upon  the   granting  of 
c  any  fupplies ;  but  lately  we  have  been   led   into  a 
1  method  of  granting  all  the  money  neceflary  for  the 

*  public  fervice  among  the  firft  things  we  do.     The 

*  malt  tax  bill,  the  land  tax  bill,  and   fuch-  bills   are 
c  now  in  every  feffion  the  firft  things  that  appear  upon 

*  the  journals  of  this   houfe ;   and  when  thefe  things 

*  are   finiilied,    the  gentlemen  in  the   adminiftration 

4  generally 
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*  generally  look  on  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  fefliort 

*  to  I  e  over.     If  this  houfe   ihotild   then   enter  upon 

*  any  difagreeable  enquiries  into  grievances,    we  might 

*  perhaps    be    told,    that    the    leafon    was     too    far 
4  fpent ;   that  it  was  neceflary  for  gentlemen  to  return 
c  home  to  mind  their  pnvr.e  affairs ;    we   might   pro* 

*  bably  be  obliged  to  defer  to  another  feffi  n  what  the 
c  welfare  of  this   nation   required  to  be  d' t  .mined  in 
c  the  prefent.    I  hope  gentlemen  will  confider  this,  and 

*  that  they  will  again  begin  to  follow  the  wife  n.ethcd 

*  obferved  by  our  anceftors,  and  keep  fome  (ccurity  in 
c  our  own  hands  for  our  fitting  till  we  have  heard  and 
6  redrefTed  all  the  grievances  of  our  fellow  fubjec~ts.' 

c  Whatever  wTe  may  think,  my  lord.^  here  at  home/ 
fays  lord  Carteret,  A,  D.  1739,  '  I  have  good  reafon 
«  to  believe  that  the  frequency  of  fuch  demands'  [votes 
of  credit,  civil  lift  debts,  &c.]  '  and  the  ready  com- 

*  pliance   they  have   all  met  with,  renders  our  confti- 
c  tution  :he  common  jeft  of  every  man  abroad.      Our 
«  pretences  to  liberty  will,  I  fear,  in  a  fhort  time,  be- 
6  come  as  much  the  ridicule  of  foreigners  as  our  late 
e  conduct  has   already  rendered   our  pretences   to  ths 

*  holding  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.     I  was 
€  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  queftion  lately  put  to 
€  me  by  a  French  nobleman.     He  was  a  man  cf  good 
c  fenfe,   and  yet  he  one  day  ferioufly  afked  me  what 
c  difference  there  was  between  the  parliament  of  Eng- 

*  land  and  the  parliaments   they   have  in  France.     I 

*  readily  anfwered,  and  I  hope  I  had  fome  ground  for 

*  faying,  that  in  France  the  king  makes  their  laws  or 
c  edicts,  and  their  parliaments  muft  comply  with  wh:it- 

*  ever  the  king  defires,  but   in  England  our  laws  are 

*  made  by  king  and  parliament,  and  our  parliaments 

*  may  refufe  to  comply  with  whatever  the  king  cefir.'S. 
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«  To  which  he  as  readily  replied  ;   In  your  late  hiftory 

*  we  read  of  feveral  extraordinary  meiiages  or  demands 
-*  fent  by  your   king   to   his   parliament,    no  one   of 
4  which  was  ever    refufed  ;    and    pray    where  is    the 
c  difference  between  an  edi6t  made  by  the  king,  and 
4  an  edict  made  by  king  and    parliament,  if  the  par- 
4  liament  never   refufes   what   the  king  is   pleafed   to 
6  duTiantl  ;   for  our  parliaments  claim  the  privilege   of 
4  refufing  as  well  as  yours;  and  if  a  trial  were 'to  be 
4  made,  fuch  a  refufal  might  perhaps  be  found  as  in- 
4  fignificant   in  England  as   it  now  appears  to  be   in 
4  France.     This  I  am  apt  to  believe,  my  lords,   is  the 
4  way  of  thinking  in  other  countries  as  well  as  France ; 
4  and  if  a  general  vote  of  credit  and  confidence  fhould 
4  once  become  a  fort  of  cuftomary  compliment  from 
4  the  parliament  to  the  crown,  at  the   end   of  every 
4  feffion,  or  as  often  as  our  minifters  may  think  fit  to 
4  delire  it,  this   may  become  the  way  of  thinking  at 

*  home,  as  well  as  abroad.     If  this  fhould  ever  come 
c  to  be  the  cafe,  our  parliaments  will  of  courfe  become 
4  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  morr,  of  our   own  people ; 
€  and  when  the  form  of  ^an  act  of  parliament  begins 
c  to  be   contemned,   a   proclamation  may  eafily  and 
4  fafely  be  fubftituted   in  its  Head.     It   would   indeed 
<  be  happy  for  the  nation  it  were  fo,  for  when  a  par- 
6  liament  ceafes  to  be  a  check  upon  ministers,  it  be- 
4  comes  an   ufelefs  and   unnecefTary   burden   upon   the 
6  people.     The  reprefentatives  of  ihe  people  in  parlia- 

*  ment  mult  always  be  paid  feme  way  or  other  by  jthe 

*  people  :    If   their  wages    are  not    paid    openly  and 
6  fairly  by  their  refpeilive  conftituents,  as  they  were 
4  formerly,  a  majority  of  them  may,  in  future  times, 
'  be  always  ready  to  accept  of  wages  from  the  adrr;ini- 
'•  flraticn,  which  muft  at  laft  corne  out  of  the  pockets 
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€  of  the  people,  and  will  fall  with  a  much  greater 
4  weight  upon  them  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  renders 
6  their  reprefentatives  of  no  ufe  to  them.  There  is  no 
4  way  of  preventing  this,  but  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
c  power  of  miniflers  to  pay  wages  either  to  the  elec- 

*  tors  or  elected  ;  and  this  can  be  no  way  done,  but 
c  by  ftrictly  confining  public  grants  to  public  fervices, 
c  according  to  the  eliimates  previouily  delivered  into 

*  parliament/ 

'  In  all  cafes'  (fays  Mr.  Sandys  in  the  debate  on 
the  Spanijh  depredations,  A.  D.  1739  a)  '  we  ought 
c  to  diftinguifh  carefully  between  the  refpect  due  to 

*  the  crown  and  the  regard  that   may  be  claimed  by 
6  the    minifters    of  the    crown.      To   the  crown   we 
'  owe  a  great  and  a  fmcere  regard ;  but  to  minifters 
c  none,  but  what  they  juftly  acquire  by  their  conduct. 

*  Nay,   a  regard  for  the  latter  may  often  be  incon- 
c  fiftent  with  that  regard  which   is  due  to  the  former. 
4  Of  late  years  parliaments  have  (hewn  a  much  greater 
«  refpecl:   to    the  minifters    of  the  crown,    than  was 
c  ufual  in  former  ages  ;   and  I  am  under  fome  appre- 

*  henfions  that  by  continuing  to  fhew  the  fame  refpe6t 

*  for  a  few  years  longer,  we  fhall  at  laft  lofe  all  that 

*  refpect  which  the  people  of  this  kingdom  ought  to 
'  nave  for  their  parliaments.    If  this  fhould  ever  happen. 

*  to  be  our  cafe,  which  God  forbid  !   our  happy  con- 

*  flitution  would  be  at  an  end  :    Our  people  could 

*  not  then  be  governed  by  parliaments,  or  by  any  fort 
'*  of  civil   government.      They   muft   be  ruled   by  a 

*  Handing  army  and  a  military  government.' 

Several  lords  protefted,  A.  D.  1740,  againft  ad- 
drefling  the  king  on  his  fpeech,  in  particular  terms, 
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4  Becaufe  it  was  the  antient  cuftom  of  the  lords   to 

*  prefent  an  immediate  general  addrefs  of  thanks  only, 

*  and  to  take  time  to  confider  the  matters  contained 

*  in  the  fpeech.     That  the  houfe  had   then   time  to 

*  form  a  judgment  and    to  give   their  advice  to  the 

*  crown,     That  a  fpeech  from  the  throne  was  juftly 

*  confidered  as  the  acl:  of  miniflers  ;  that  ecchoing  back 
4  the  particulars  of  a  fpeech  was  a  modern  expedient 
'  to  procure  a  precipitate  approbation  of  meafures  that 
4  might  not  be  approved   upon  better  consideration. 

*  That  an  enquiry  into  the  in  acl:  ion  of  the  laft  year? 
€  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  expence  of  maintain- 
4  ing  fleets    and    armies,    was  the  proper  bufmefs   of 
4  that  houfe,  and  would  be  a  means  of  bringing  the 
&  war  to  a  happy  conclullon,  &c. a> 

I  might  very  properly  infert  under  this  head  of 
minifterial  influence  in  the  houfe,  the  greateft  part  of  two 
whole  articles  I  have  collected,  viz.  Miniflers,  and 
Peculation,  which  together  would  make  a  volume,  and 
ihall  appear,  abridged,  in  the  fequel.  But  I  will 
only,  as  a  fample,  injlar  omnium,  give  here  the  fol- 
lowing charges  brought  againft  Walpole$  that  minifler 
of  minitters,  that  corruptor  of  corruptors^  by  the  lord 
Digby,  -A.  D.  i74ib.  .  '-  !  .  ".  "^ 

4  That  all  the  titles,  honours,  penfions,  places  and 
*  other  favours  of  the  crown,  have  for  twenty  years 
4  pad  been  difpofed  of  to  none  but  fuch  as  voted  in 
4  parliament  or  at  elections,  according  to  the  direction 
4  of  the  minifler  :  That  within  thefe  ten  years  feveral 
4  perfons  of  high  rank  and  great  merit  have  been  dif- 
&  miffed  from  all  the  offices  they  held  at  the  pleafure 
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4  of  the  crown,  for  no  other  known  or  aflignable  rea- 

*  fon,   but  becaufe  they  oppofed  the  minifter  in  par- 

*  iiament :    That  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  who 

*  got  themfelves  Teats  in  this  houfe,  and  voted  as  they 
•*  were  bid,  have  gained  preferments  out  of  their  rankj, 

*  to  the  difappointment  of  officers  of  longer  fervice 
4  and  greater  merit  in  their  military  capacity  :    Thefe 

*  things  are  known  to  all  men  both  within  doors  and 

*  without  j  and  are  of  themfelves  a  flrong  prefump- 
6  tion,   if  not  a  certain  proof,   that  our  minifter  had  a 
x  formed  defign  to  overthrow  our  conflitution  by  efta- 
€  blifhing  a  corrupc  influence  in  parliament.' 

Pe!ham9  in  defending  JValpole*,  alledges,  that  it 
could  not  be  proved,  that  he  had  corrupted  the  houfe 
of  commons.  He  challenges  any  gentleman  then  in 
the  houfe,  to  convict  Wai-pole  of  requesting,  or  tempt- 
ing him,  or  any  one  elfe,  to  vote  againft  his  con- 
fcience.  But  if  Mr.  Sandys  had  afked  Pelham^  hov/ 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  there  were  in  the  houfe  fome 
hundreds  of  placemen ;  why  place*  were  given  to  fo 
many  parliament-men ,  above  all  others  ;  and  why  thcfe 
places  were  taken  away,  when  members  voted  againft 
the  minifter's  meafures  ; — what  would  he  have  an- 
fwered  ?  Had  I  a  fuit  at  law,  and  did  I  publickly 
fcatter  bank-notes  among  the  jurymen,  would  there 
be  any  need  of  proof,  that  I  meant  to  biafs  them  ? 
Thus  clumfily  do  thefe  minifterial  tools  endeavour  to 
deceive  us  in  a  manner  too  grofs  to  pafs  upon  children 
.or  idiots. 

Obferve  the  modefly  of  Walpole  himfclf  in  his  own 
defence.  '  As  for  the  declamatory  excurfions  that 
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*  have  been  made  about  the  alarm  given  to  the  people 
c  by  the  great  number  of  officers  civil  and  military,   we 
c  have  at  prefent,   and  about  the  danger  our  liberties 
c  and  conflitution  may  be  expofed  to  by  corrupt  prac- 
c  tices,    they  may   be,   and  I  find   they  are   introduced 
c  into  every   debate  ;  but  as   it  would    be   an  endlefs 
c  tafk  to  anfwer  them  upon  every  occafton,  all  I  fhall 

*  fay   to  them  upon  this  is,   that  we  are   here  in   the 

*  proper  place  for  enquiring  into  fuch  things  :     If  any 
gentleman  knows  of  an  unneceflary  office  that   has 
been  lately  fet  up,  or  an  unnecefTary  officer  appoint- 

*  ed  :    If  any  gentleman  knows  of  any  attack  that  has 

*  been  lately  made  or  attempted  upon  our  conflitution  ; 

*  or  if  any  gentleman  knows  of  any  corrupt  practices 

*  lately  introduced,    or   made   ufe  of3    he  may,    nay, 

*  as  a  member  of  this  houfe,  which   is   the  grand  in- 

*  queft  of  the  nation,    he  is   in  duty  bound  to  take 

*  notice  of  it  to  the  houfe  :    But  then  he  ought  to  be 

*  particular  :    He  ought   to  name  the  office,   or  offi- 

*  cers,   fet  up  or   appointed,   the  attack  that  has  been 

*  attempted,  or  the  corrupt  practice  that  has  been  made 

*  ufe  of;    and  he  ought  to  move  for  an  enquiry  into 
c  what  he  finds  fault  with  ;   for  by  thus  declaiming  in 
e  general,  he   can  do   no  fervice  to  his   country,  he 
e  can  give  the  houfe  no  information,  nor  correct  any 

*  abufe.     He  does  nothing  but  take   up  the  time  of 

*  this  houfe  moft  unneceflarily  ;  for  he  cannot  expect 

*  that  fuch   general  declamations,   though  they  may 

*  pleafe  the  galleries,   fhould  have  any  influence  upon 
e  any  gentleman,   who    has   the   honour   of  being  a 
c  member  of  the  houfe  ;  much  lefs  can  he  expect  their 

*  having  fuch  an  influence  in  this  queftion,  where  the 
c  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war  is  at  ilake,  than  in 

<  any 
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*  any  queftion  of  a  different  nature,    that  can  come 

*  before  us  a.' 

A  thorough-paced  minifter  makes  no  more  hefita- 
tion  in  carrying  on  his  views  at  the  peril  of  the  nation, 
than  at  the  rifque  of  a  few  pounds  electioneering  mo- 
ney. An  Oxford  and  a  Botingbroke  muft  keep  in  place 
at  all  adventures.  A  Walpole  muft  not  refign,  be  the 
confequences  what  they  will.  *  It  is  necefTary  for 

*  me  to   crofs   the   river,'    (fays  Alexander  to  his  cap- 
tains,   telling  him   that  it  was    as    much  as    his  life 

'  O 

was  worth  to  attempt  to  pafs  the  Granicus)  c  but  it  is 
4  not  neceffary  for  me  to  live.'  Many  inftances  of  this 
defperate  tenacioufnefs  at  the  hazard  of  the  nation 
will  appear  in  the  article  Minifters  in  the  fequel.  At 
p>refent  I  only  refer  to  one  or  two  exhibitions  of  Wal- 
polian  influence  of  this  kind,  in  the  matters  of  Hofier 
and  Vernon^  &c. 

In  the  year  1728,  the  commons  voted  the  orders 
given  to  Hofier  juft,  prudent,  and  necefTary  ;  while 
the  nation,  and  all  Europe  knew,  that  the  unfortunate 
admiral,  and  his  brave  men,  were  facrificed  to  the 
villainous  fchemes  of  a  minifler  b,  See  the  lords  pro- 

teft  c. 

And  of  the  affair  of  Vernon  the  authors  of  the  MOD. 
UNIV.  HIST,  write  thus.  '  The  nation  was  not  at 
«  this  time  deftitute  of  able  naval  commanders, 

*  but  they  were  unfortunately   in  the  intereft  of  the 
4  minifter,    to  whom  they  knew  a  vigorous  v/ar  would 
'  be  difagreeables   and  moft  of  them  being  members  of 

*  parliament,  had  generally  voted  on  his  lideV     Ver- 
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tf0tf,  who  was  not  at  that  time  in  parliament,  had  often 
fpoke  agairift  the  minifter  and  his  pacific  fchemcs,  and 
declare  !  that  he  could  take  Porto  Bello  wMi  6  (hips 
only.  Therefore  he  w-is  taken  at  his  word,  the  mini- 
fler  probably  hoping,  that  he  would  have  no  better 
fuccefs  than  Plofier. 

In  the  fame  manner,  there  is  to~>  mirh  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  dune  of  Newcaftlis  finding  out  the 
unfortunate  Byng,  A.  D.  1756,  fo  ill  appointed,  and 
with  fo  infufB  .-lent  a  fleet  againft  the  French  (if  it  had 
nor  happened,  that  a  fh-p  or  two  from  Minorca  made 
o-ood  a  junction  with  Mr.  Byng9  his  fleet  h^d  not  beea 
equal  in  number  with  the  enemy's)  there  is,  I  fay, 
too  much  reafcn  ^o  conclude,  that  this  proceeding 
was  in  the  confidence  that  cowardly  miniftry  had  of 

x 

being  fecured  by  a  corrupt  parliament, 

The  three  following  ilrokes  of  IValpolian  parliamen- 
tary legerdemain  ftand  together  in  the  USE  AND 
ABUSE  OF  PARL.  a  viz.  the  throwing  out  a  qualifi- 
cation acl  ;  quafhing  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
enquire,  whether  any  members  fate  in  the  houfe  con- 
trary to  law  ;  and  a  vote  for  England's  paying  the 
deficiencies  of  a  French  fubii'.'y  to  Denmark. 

Watyole  was  fo  pinched  for  money  to  gratify  his 
harpyes,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fpare  for  war  aiiainil 
Spain  ,  which  treated  England  for  many  years  witn  an 
infjl.iice,  that  woi'ld  have  ill  become  the  greater! 
power  in  E  ro  e  to  the  meaneft.  At  laft,  when  the 
outcry  of  the  nation  forced  him  into  a  mockery  of 
war.  Porto  Fello.  and  two  Caracca  (hips  w  re  taken. 
Thus  one  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  this  great 
jiation  univerfaily  contemptible  ,  at  the  full  exertion 
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of  whofe  force  in  the  late  war,  all  Europe  even  now 
Hands  agiiaft.  Such  are  the  direful  effects  of  mini- 
fterial  intlu  nee  in  parliament.  Accordingly  Pelham's 
chief  defence  of  Walpole  is  taken  from  the  approbation 
gLen  to  his  meafurea  by  parliament,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Pelb  m  knew  in  his  confcience,  that  parliament 
was  filled  with  Walpole's  creatures  a. 

In  the  year  1742,  the  lords  read,  a  fecond  time  b, 
a  bill  or  quiet:ng  corporations,  by  which  all  enquiry 
and  proiecution  againft  mayors,  aldermen,  and  other 
officers  of  towns,  and  their  official  proceedings,  were 
to  be  null  and  void,  unlefs  commenced  within  a  cer- 
tain limited  time.  This  bill  was  occafioned  by  an. 
appeal  to  the  lords  in  confequence  of  violent  meanc 
ufed  by  Walpole  to  compel  the  election  of  fome  of  his 
creatutes  for  Weymoutb*.  And  fuch  was  th-°  influence 
of  minifterial  power,  that  the  fentence  of  the  inferior 
court  was  confirmed,  though  ib  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable, that  lord  Talbot,  on  the  occafion,  exprefled 
himfelf  as  follows. 

4  Let  us  enquire,  my  lords,  how  wefhall  difcharge 

*  the  duty  of  judges  by  confirming  the  fentence  which 

*  is  now    before  us ;    let    us    examine,   whether   we 
«  fhall  a(?c  as  the  guardians  of  right,  and  the  laft  refort 
«  of  oppreifed  privilege,  or  whether  we  lhall  not  ap- 

*  pear  inftruments  of  minifterial  tyranny  and  the  ,vean 

*  reporters  of  the  fentence  of  an  inferior  court.     By 
6  confirming  this  fentence,  we  {hall  not  only  deprive 
6  a  magiftfate  of  his  office  which  he  holds  by  a  claim, 

*  which  has  been  thought  juft  for  more  than  a  century, 

*  and  in  the  exercife  of  which  it  appears  reafonable  to 

5  believe 

V 
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*  believe  that  he  is  difturbed  not  for  mifbehaviour,  but 

*  difcharging  his   truft ;    but  we  fhall  entail  upon  the 

*  town  and  corporation  perpetual  confufion  and  diftur^ 

*  bance,  evils  which  government  was  inftituted  to  pre- 

*  vent ;  we  fhall  fubjecl:  them  for  ever  to  the  authority 

*  of  men  untryed  and   unexperienced  ;     and  by  confe- 

*  quence  to  all  the  mifchiefs  of  ignorant,  if  not  cor- 

*  ruoi:   adnJniltration.     This,   my  lords,  is   ftifficient 

*  to  determine  my  judgment  ;   and,  I  hope,   it  will  be 

*  of  equal  weight  in  that  of  others.     I  fhall  not  wil- 

*  lingly    interpret  a   charter,  which   is  always  an  act 

*  of  rovil  favour,  to  the  difad  vantage  of  them  to  whom 

j  7  O 

4  it  was  granted  j  for  I  never   heard    of  a  charter  of 

*  corruption,  or    ignorance,  or   mifery ;  and   fince  it 

*  is  more  happy  to  live  without  government,  than  to 

*  be  governed  ill    I  cannot  believe  that  a  charter  like 

D  ' 

*  this,  as   it  is  now  interpreted,   was   ever   given.     I 

*  therefore  conclude  the  judgment  erroneous,  and  once 

*  more  move  that  it  may  be  reverfed.' 

The    duke   of  Bedford   faid,    on    this    occafion   a, 

*  The  abfurdities  of  this  conftrucliion'    [of  the  char- 
ter  of   the  town    of   JVeymoutb}   '  have  already   been 

*  explained  by  the  noble  lord,   and   are,  indeed,  fuch 

*  as   cannot  be  aggravated,    extenuated,    or  avoided. 

*  But  by  admitting  that  fenfe  of  the  charter  which 

*  has  been    for  more  than   a  century    received,   it  is 
<  evident,  from  experience,  the  only  fure  teft  in  fuch 

*  cafes,  that    no   inconveniences  will    follow.     This 

*  complaint  of  the  violation    of  the  charter  did   not 

*  arife   from  any   fenfe  of   inconveniencies  which   it 

*  produced,   or  of  injuries  which  the   inhabitants  of 
"*  that  place  imagined  themfelves  to  receive  from  ufur- 

4  patioi) 
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*  pation  or  tyranny  ;   it  was  not  promoted  by  any  man 

*  who  thought  himfelf  unjuftly  debarred  from  autho- 
c  ritv,  or  by  any  body  of  men  excluded   from    their 

*  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  town.     The  profe- 

*  cution,    my  lords,   was  the  effect  of  minifterial  re- 
c  fentment ;  it  was  threatened  to  influence  the  election, 
e  and   was  executed,   not  to  humble  the  haughtinefs 
4  of  guilt,    but   to   crulh  the   firmnefs    of  integrity ; 
f  to  punifh  thofe  who  could   not  be  terrified,   and  to 

*  obtain  for  thofe    the    fatisfaction  of    revenge,   who 
f  had  loft  the  pleafure  of  fuccefs.     For  this  purpofe 

*  an  attorney,  that  was  a  ftranger   to   the   borough, 
«  was  employed  to  harafs  the  mayor  with  a  profecution 
«  defeated  at  the  affizes,  where  men  of  plain  fenfe  were 

*  to  determine  the  caufe,  but  fuccefsful  in  the  court 
e  of  King's-bench,  where  law  and  fubtility  were  ad- 
e  mitted.     If  fuch  proceedings,   my  lords,   fhould  re- 
6  ceive  a  fanction  from  this  great  aflembly,   how  long 
c  can   any    corporation  hope    to  enjoy  its  privileges, 

*  after   having  dared    to  reject   the  overtures    of   the 

*  agents  of  a  minifter  r    Of  what  value  will  be  the 

*  immunities  which   our  kings   have    beftowed    upon 
6  many  cities   of  this    kingdom   as   rewards   of  their 

*  loyalty,  as  encouragements   to  trade,    as  marks  of 

*  honour  and  distinction,   or  for  the  more  eafy  admi- 
£  niftration  of  government  ?    If  profecutions  like  this 

*  be  allowed,  it  will  be  at  any  time  in  the  power  of 
c  a  fubtle  villain  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,   to 
6  difturb  the  exercifeof  lawful  authority,   to  confound 

*  all  fubordination,   to  fill  the  courts   of  juftice  with 

*  expenfive  fuits,   and  the  whole  with  perplexity  and 
6  terror.    Such,  my  lords,  will  be  the  injuftice  of  con- 

*  firming  this  fentence,   and  fuch  the  miferies   which 
f  that  act  of  injuftice  will  bring  upon  us  -y  an.d  there- 

*  fore 
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«  fore  I  fhall  continue  to  oppofe  it ;  as  I  hope  always 
e  to  appear  an  advocate  for  right,   and  the  happinefs 

*  of  my  country.* 

Lord  Cbeftetfield  in  the  debate  on  the  fame  bill  for 
quieting  corporations  %  expofes,  with  great  humour, 
the  craft  of  minifters,  and  minifterial  tools,  which  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  lawyers,  and  churchmen,  when 
any  reformation  is  propofed.  c  Suppofe  '  (fays  he)  <  I 

*  were  a  minifler,  and  was  refolved  to  overturn   the 

*  liberties  of  my  country,  by  getting  into  my  hands 
e  the   abfolute  direction  of  our  cities  and  boroughs, 
c  with   regard  to  their  elections,  would  not  I  oppofe 

*  fuch  a  bill  as  this  ?  I  certainly  would,  but  bad  poli- 
6  tician  as  I  am,   I  would  not  be  fo  very  weak  as  to 
4  oppofe  it  directly.     No,  I  would   ingenuoufly  ac- 
<  knowledge  the  danger:    I  would  acknowledge  the 
c  necefftty  of  doing  fomething  to  prevent  it :    I  would 
'  mourn  over  the   dangerous  ftate  of  public  liberty; 
*'  but  then  I  would  take  great   care  to  raife  as  many 

*  objections  as  I  could  to  every  regulation  propofed  for 
c  its  defence.      I    would  exaggerate  every   difficulty 

*  and  inconvenience  we  might  be  expofed  to  by  fuch  a 

*  regulation ;  and    if   no    real   dangers   of  this    kind 

*  could  be  fuggefted,    imaginary  ones   would   fupply 

*  their   place.     This,    my    lords,    has   always    been, 

*  and  will  always  be,  the  method  taken  by  thofe  who 

*  have  defigns  againft  our  liberties,  in  order  to  ob- 

*  ftruifl  fuch  regulations  as  mip-ht  defeat  their  denVns.' 

o  o  o 

Lord  Chefterfeld  afterwards  obferves,  that  all  the 
lords  acknowledged  the  ufcfulnefs  of  fnch  a  bill,  though 
they  feemed  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  in  it  at  pre- 
fent.  If  the  bill  was  imperfect,  it  was  natural  to 

commit 
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commit  it  for  improvement.  He  apprehends,  the 
houfe  may  lofe  credit  by  throwing  it  out.  He  fhews, 
that  the  bill  would  not  fecure  any  magiftrate  of  a  cor- 
poration in  acting  contrary  to  juftice  and  the  {landing 
laws.  That  the  worn:  confequence  will  be  an  un- 
qualified perfon's  being  chofen  a  magiftrate,  or  chofen 
in  an  irregular  manner.  But,  if  profecution  againft 
him  is  commenced  in  due  time,  the  bill  would  not 
protect  him.  '  A  noble  lord,'  fays  he,  <  was  pleafed 
6  to  call  our  corporations  the  creatures  of  the  crown. 
c  Too  many  of  them,  my  lords,  are  fo :  I  am  for 

*  making  them  lefs  fo ;  and  am  therefore  for  having 

*  this  bill  palled  into  a  law ;  for  whatever  bad  confe- 

*  quences  it  may  be  attended  with,  I  am  fure  they 

*  cannot  be  fo  bad  as  the  confequences  of  our  neglect - 
c  ing  or  delaying  to  make  any  regulation  for  guarding 
c  againft  or  removing  the  danger  to  which  we  are  at 

*  prefent  expofed.     It  has  been  faid,  my  lords,  that 
c  no  attempts  have  been  lately  made  upon  the  freedom 
4  of    our    corporations  :    ?Tis  true   no   fuch   violent 

*  attempts   have  been  lately   made  as  were   made  in 

*  former  reigns ;  but  even  lately,  and  but  very  lately 

*  too,    the   freedom    of    our   corporations    has    been 
<  nibbled  at,  and  that  nibbling  has  been  made  fo  ma- 
*•  nifeft  by  the  report  I  have  mentioned,   that  I  am 

*  furprifed  to  hear  the  contrary  aflerted  by  any  lord. 
«  in  this  houfe.     I  muft  fuppofe,  that  fuch  lords  have 

*  never  read  that  report,  and  muft  therefore  recom- 

*  mend  it  to  their  ferious  perufal  ;  for  they  will  thence 

*  fee  not  only  that  corporations  have  been  profecuted 

*  at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  for  the  neglect  of  infig- 

*  nificant  formalities  ;   but  that  the  caufe  of  the  pro- 
6  fecution's  being  brought,  was   exprefsly  their  refu- 

*  fing  to  choofe  fuch  representatives  as  the  minifter 

<  directed. 
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*  directed.     Was  not  this  an  attempt  againft  the  free- 

*  dom    of   our  corporations  ?     My   lords,    it  was  an 
1  attempt  not  only  againit   the  freedom  of  that  par- 
c  ticular    corporation,    but   of    all    our    corporation?, 

*  becaufe  the  magiftrates   of  every   corporation  in   the 
c  kingdom  will    from  thence    fee    the   confequence  of 

*  their  being  difobedient  to  the  commands  of  a  mini- 
*fler;  and   the  example  muft   necefTarily  have   moft 

*  fatal  effect,  if  we  do  not,  by  fome  new  law,  remove 

*  or  leflen   the  dread  of  being  expofed   to  the  fame 
4  confequence.     But  fuppofe   we  had  no  fuch   mani- 
4  feft  proof:  fuppofe  no  fuch  terrifying  example  had 

*  lately  been  made  ;  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 

*  we  muft   be  convinced,   that  fuch  attempts  may  be 

£  j 

*  made.       They   have  been   made  by  all   minifters  in 

*  time  paft.     They  will   be  made  by  all  minifters   iri 
'  time  to  come.     It   is   natural  for  a  minifter  to  wi/h 
c  to  have   his  friend  chofen   to   reprefent  any  city  or 

*  borough,  rather  than  one  he  fufpects  to  be  his  ene- 

*  my.     It  is  natural   for  him  to   make    ufe   of  every 
'  method  he  can  fafely  practife  in  favour  of  his  friend's 
c  election.     Whilft  a  corporation,   or   the   magi  ft  rates 

*  of  a  corporation,  are  under  apprehcnficns  of  being 

*  profecuted,  it  is   natural  for  them  to  be  fwayed  by 
c  thofe  fears.      There  is  no  way   of  preventing    dais 

*  practice,    but    by    freeing  a  corporation   from   any 
c  fuch  apprehenfions  :  and  as  this  will,  in  a  great  mea- 

*  fure,    be  the  effect  of  the  bill   now  before   us,    after 

*  it  has  been  properly  amended   in    the  committee,  I 

*  hope  your  lordihips  will  agree  to  the  queftion.' 

The  earl  of  Ij!ay9  always  faithful  to  the  minifte- 
rial  caufc,  laid  great  ftrefs  on  the  incroachment,  the 
bill  would  make  upon  the  king's,  that  is,  the  mini- 
fler's  royal  prerogative  -t  but  he"  takes,  according  to 

hb 
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his  laudable  cuftom,  particular  care  to  (hew,  that  the 
fubjecYs  liberty  was  in  no  danger,  and  to  turn  all 
regard  to  it  into  ridicule.  c  As  the  necefiity  of  our 

*  having  Tome  fuch  bill   pafled  into  a  law,   has  been 
c  very  much  cryed  up  in   this  debate  ;    as   this  necef- 

*  fity   has  been  faid    to  have  been   acknowledged  by 

*  every  lord   who  has   fpoke    in  the  debate,    I    muft 

*  take    this   opportunity  to  declare,   that  I   arn  very 

*  far  from  being   convinced  of  our  being  under  any 
4  fuch  necefllty.     I   do  not  think   the  crown  has   as 
c  yet  fuch  an  influence  over  our   cities   and    boroughs 
c  as   can  be  of  any  dangerous  confequence,   nor  do  I 

*  think,  a  minifter  can  with  any  fafety  endeavour  to 

*  acquire  fuch  an  influence.     A  minifler  may  have  a  . 

*  perfonal,    or    a    family     intereft    in    two   or    three 

*  boroughs  ;  he  cannot  by  himfelf  alone  reprefent  them 

*  all  ;  and   to  the  borough  where  he  does  not  ftand 

*  himfelf,   it  is  very  natural  for  him  to  recommend  a 

*  friend.      That   friend  may,   perhaps,    be  a  gentle- 

*  man   never  before  known  in  the  borough  ;  but  this 
e  is  not  peculiar  to  minifters  :   for  we  often  find  fuch 

*  gentlemen  chofen  by  boroughs  upon  the  recommen- 

*  dation  of  thofe  who  are  known  to  be  violent  enemies 

*  to  the  minifter.     I,   therefore,   do  not  well  know 
6  what   is  meant  by  court  boroughs.     All   boroughs 
«  are    fo,    I  believe,  and   all  cities   and  counties,  as 
4  well  as  boroughs.     The  only  difference  is,  that  feme 
c  boroughs  have   their    friends   in  court,    and    others 
c  want  to   have  their   friends    in    court.     This,    my 
c  lords,   has  always  been  the  chief  ground  of  the   dif- 
6  pute ;   and   mofr   people  are  apt  to  think,   or  at  leaft 
6  to  fay.   the  country  is  in  danger  when  their  friends 

*  happen  to  be  out  of  court.     The  cry  of  the  church 

*  being  in  danger3  was  formerly  made  the  fame  ufs 
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c  of;  and  when  I  was  young,  and  attended  this  huufe 
'  behind  the  throne,  1  remember  to  have  heard  it 

*  obferved,  as  I  thought  very  juftly,   by  the  anceftor  of 
c  a  noble  lord    I  have  in  n  y  eye,  th:it  the  only  reafon. 
c  he  could  think  of  for  faying  true  the  church  wis  in 
c  danger,  was,  becaufe  the  earl  of  Rochester  was  out  of 

o     *  "^ 

«  court.  If  a  borough  therefore  chuies  a  courtier,  it  is 
4  not  becaufe  it  is  more  a  court  borough  than  any  orher 
4  borough,  but  becaufe  its  friends  happen  at  that  time 

*  to  be  in  court;   in   like  manner,  when  a  borough 

*  chufes  fuch  as  are  againft  the  court,  it  is  not  becaufe 

*  it  is  more  a  country  borough  than  any  other,  but 
4  becaufe   its  friends  happen  then  to  be  out  of  court  $ 
'•"and  the  choice  made  by  the  former  may  as  little  pro- 
'  ceed  from  any  undue  influence,  as  the  choice  irude 

*  by    the  latter.      But  every   borough  that  chufes    a 
4  courtier,  or  a  friend  to  the  minifter,  muft,  it  teems, 
'  be  a  creature  of  the  crown  in  the  fenfe  put  upon  the 
'  words  by  the  noble  lord  who  fpoke  laft,  in  which,   I 
'  muft  fay  he  made  a  very  bad  ufe,  to  call   it   by  no 
'  v/orfe  name,  of   an  expreffion   dropt  from   a   noble 
'  lord  in   this  debate.     The  noble  lord  happened  to 
4  fay  that  all  corporations  were  the  creatures  of  the 
'  crown,  and  when  he  made  ufe  of  the  expreflion,  I 
'  believe  every  one  of  your  lord.iiips  underftood  what 
4  he  meant.     He  certainly  meant  no  more  than  that 
'  all  corporations  were  created  by  the  crown,  which  is 

*  true ;  but  the  noble  lord  who  fpoLe  laft,  gave  it  a 
'  turn  as  if  he  had  meant  that  all  corporations  are  the 
4  flaves  of  the  crown,  and  ready  to  receive  directions 
•'.from  the  minifters  of   the  crown,  which  is   as  far 

*  from  being  true  as  it  is  far  from  being  what  he  meant ; 
4  for  with  regard  to  the  election  of  their  reprefenta- 
6  tives,  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  a  minifter  can 

2  *  compel 
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*  compel  any  one  of  them  to  chufe  the  candidates  he 

*  recommends.       I    am    fure    that    of    threatening    a 

*  borough  with  a  quo  warranto,  would  be  very  far  from 
c  being  effectual,  and   it  would  be  very  dangerous  for 

*  any  minifter  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  a  method  j  confe- 
s  quently  I  cannot  as  yet  fee  the  neceflity  of  our  palling 

*  any  fuch  bill  as  the  prefent  ;  and  if  I  did,   I  ihould 

*  be  for  dropping  this  bill,   which  I  think  cannot  be  fo 

*  amended  as  to  b?  of  any  ufe,    in  order  to  have  a  bill 

*  brought  in  that  might  be  of  fome  far  vice  V 

It  was  afterwards  ordered,  that  a  new  bill  ihould 
be  drawn  up.  Lord  Romney.  reported  the  heads  of  it, 
viz.  *  Thi:t  a  reafonable  period  of  time  be  fixed,  after 
s  the  expiration  of  which  the  rights,  franchifes,  and 
c  liberties  of  any  city,  corporation,  or  borough,  in 

*  England  or  Wales^    or  of  any  members  of  any  fuch. 

*  city,  corporation,   &c.   or  of  any  perfon  exercifing 
«  any  fuch  office  or  franchife,  fhall  not  be  called  in 
4  queftion  by  informations   in  nature'  of  quo  warranto* 

*  writs  of  mandamus,  or  other  proceedings  for  any  in- 
c  formality,    irregularity,   or  defect  in  the  nomination, 

*  election,    admiilion,   or  fwearing  of  the  mayor,   bail- 

*  lifFs,  or  freemen,  or  of  any  other  officer,   or  member 

*  (by  what  name  foever  called)  of  any  fuch  ci.y,    cor- 

*  poration,   &c.   who  now  are,   or  at  any  time  here- 
4  after,  fhall  be  in   the  actual  poffelfibn  or  exercife  of 

*  any  fuch  office  or  franchife,   nor  of  any  forfeiture  or 

*  difability  arifing  from  fuch  informality,   irregularity 

*  or  defect,    unlefs  fuch   informality,   irregularity,    or 

*  defect,   or  fuch  forfeiture,  or  difability  (hall  be  taken 
c  advantage   of  by   fome   profecution   commenced   for 

*  that  purpofe,  within  a  certain  time  after  the   com- 

*  mencement  of  the  bill.     And  as  to  any  fuch  officer 

VOL.  I.  H  h  «  ur 
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*  or    member,    as   hereafter,  within  a    certain    num~ 

*  ber  of  years   to  be  limited   in    the  bill,    fhall   have 
4  been  admitted  into  or  (hall  have  been  in  the  actual 
«  poflfeffion  or  exercife  of  any  fuch  office  or  franchife 

*  as  aforefaid  ;   every  fuch  profecution  to  be  carried  on 
<  with  effect  and  due  diligence  ;  and  in  cafe  of  affected 
«  or  unnecefTary  delay  on  the  part  of  the  profecutorr 
«  to  be  difmiiTed  with  full  cofts.     Such  bill  to  contain 

*  proper    provifors    to   prevent    its    invalidating    any 
'judgment    already    given,    or    any    charter    already 
«  granted  and  accepted,   or  any  fuit  already  inftituted 
e  and  ftill  depending3/ 

Lord  Romney  fhewed  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  bill 
for  defeating  the  efforts  of  minifterial  power.  That 
members  of  corporations  are  commonly  men  of  plain 
imderftandings,  not  qualified  to  fearch  into  the  mean- 
ing of  old  charters  3  but  willing  to  follow  precedent  ; 
and  therefore  their  cafes  are  more  pitiable  than  blame- 
able,  when  they  happen  to  proceed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  renders  them  obnoxious  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
That  the  charters  themfelves  are  often,,  through  length 
of  time,  and  change  of  circumftances,  become  unfit 
to  be  obferved.  That  the  meaning  of  corporation- 
charters  may  not  always  be  clear  and  confiftent. 
That  it  is  difficult  and  expenfive  to  folicit  new 
charters  ;  and  miniflers  are  not  inclinable  to  favour 
them,  becaufe,  like  the  lawyers,  they  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  fubjecVs  uncertainty.  That  it  is  a 
tickliih  affair  for  a  corporation  to  refign  its  charter, 
when  it  is  unknown  what  fort  of  one  it  fliall  have  in 
exchange.  That  therefore  it  is  natural  for  the  mem- 
bers of  corporations  to  modify  their  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  what  they  find  by  experience  to  be  beft^ 

though 
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though  in  fo  doing  they  may  often  gradually  deviate 
from  the  letter  of  their  charter.  That  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  rea  fen  able  indulgence  to  the  fu^jecls 
in  a  matter,  in  which  the  hazard  is  theirs,  and  not 
the  government's,  to  fix  a  time,  after  which  cuflom 
and  precedent  in  corporations  fhall  pcifs  into  eftablifh- 
ment. 

One  would  imagine,  this  was  no  fuch  mighty  mat- 
ter of  grace  to  confer  on  the  good  people.  But  the 
miniiterial  tools  have  no  inclination  to  give  up  any 
degree  of  power.  Therefore  lord  Cbolmondeley^  a 
faithful  friend  to  court-power,  oppofed  the  bill.  The 
houfes  agreeing  to  it,  he  faid,  would  be  acting  in  the 
dark,  .confirming  pradtices,  which  they  did  not  un- 
derftand^  and  fupporting  magiftrates,  who  obtained, 
and  executed  their  offices,  they  knew  not  how>  &c. 
[A  Haunch  rninifterial  man  is  never  for  leaving  any 
thing  to  the  people  ;  even  their  own  affairs.  He  will 
have  them  always^*?/,  that  they  have  a  government, 
that  is,  a  tyranny ,  over  them.]  '  I  am  not  much  in- 
c  c.lined,  fays  he,  to  believe,  when  I  fee  the  law 
*  broken,  that  the  law  is  to  be  blamed.'  [I  am  forry 
to  differ  from  his  lordfhip  ;  but  I  fhould  be  very  apt 
to  fufpecl  the  wifdom  of  a  law,  if  I  faw  it  often 
broken  by  fiber  and  regular  people,  fuch  as  the  mem- 
bers of  corporations  commonly  are.]  Lord  Romney 
faid,  the  quieting  bill  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
tranfgreflbrs.  It  would  be  confirming  to  the  thief  the 
pofTefiion  of  the  goods  he  had  ftolen.  [But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  his  good  lordfhip  Ihould  not  recoiled, 
that  by  the  law,  as  it  now  (lands,  there  is  a  limited 
time,  which  being  elapfed,  many  oftences,  more  atro- 
cious than  violating  a  borough-charter,  are  not  to  be 
profecuted,  or  punifhed.] 

H  h  2  An<! 
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And  the  good  lord  chancellor  Hardwlcke  (always 
true  to  the  miniftry)  was  afraid,  the  quieting  bill 
might  "  produce  more  and  greater  evils,  than  thofe  it 
"  was  intended  to  cure."  Whether  it  was  a  greater 
evil  for  corporations  to  be  fecure  againft  minifterial 
moleftation,  than  their  being  from  time  to  time  under 
profecution,  and  by  that  means  obliged  to  bring  fome 
grift  to  the  law-mill,  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  decide. 
In  general,  we  know,  that  lawyers  and  churchmen 
are  always  againft  reformations.  His  good  lordfhip 
**  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  diftemper  intended  to  be 
*c  cured,  or  rather  prevented,  by  the  bill,  was  as  yet 
<c  imaginary  a."  Good  men  always  believe  the  beft. 
Therefore  his  good  lordfhip  believed  Walpole  as  innocent 
of  molefting  corporations,  as  of  patriotifm,  or  public 
fpirit.  But  his  good  chancellorfhip  feemed  in  the  fequel 
of  his  fpeech,  a  little  to  forget  his  law-learning,  through 
zeal  againft  the  bill.  c  If,  fays  he,  you  limit  the  pre- 

*  fcription  to  a  very  Jkort  time,  it  will  be  of  the  moft 
e  dangerous  confequence  ;    and   if  you  fix  it  at  a  very 

*  long  term,  the    bill  could  have  little  or  no  effect.' 
But  what  if  we  fix  it  at  a  term  neither  very  long,  nor 
very  Jbort  ?     Befides,    if  his  lordfhip's  reafonings  be 
good,  the    laws,  by    which   (  as   above   obferved )    a 
term    is  fixed,    after  which   profecutions   for  greater 
offences,  than  making  free  with  a  fetof  blind  old  char- 
ters granted  by  the  tyrannical  Studrts,  are   fet  afide  ; 
are  all  bad?  and  his  lordfhip  ought  to  have  moved  for 
their    repeal.      But    your    true  minifterial  men,    like 
your   true  churchmen,    never   care   how    incohfiftent 
they  be  with    themfelves,    or    with   the  principles  of 
csmmon  fcnfe  ;   fo  they   be  orthodox,  that  is  upon  the 

right 
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right  fide,  that  is  upon  the  fide  of  power.  He  after- 
wards brings  the  execrable  maxim,  nullum  tempus 
occurrit  regl^  now  abolifhed,  in  fupport  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  argues,  that  as  no  period  flops  the  king's 
claim,  fo  no  period  ought  to  tie  up  the  minifter's  hands 
from  molefting  corporations,  who  elect  anti-minifterial 
members  a.  Then  he  comes  to  an  important  argument 
indeed.  The  bill  '  might  be  faid  to  be  a  fort  of  en- 

*  croachment  upon   the   prerogatives    of   the  crown/ 
Hinc  Hits  lacrymtf  !  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are 
the  miniftry's  Palladium  ;  and   are  of  infinitely  more 
confequence  (to  them)  than  the  quiet  of  ten  thoufand 
corporations.     On  this   he  argues  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  one  would  really  think,  he  had  forgot,  that  the 
Britifo  government  was  a  limited  monarchy.      '  As  the 

*  king  (fays  he)  has  the  fete  right  of  eftablifhing  cor- 
c  porations,  he  likewife  has  a  right  to  take  care,  that 
c  the  corporation,  as  well  as  every  officer  and  magi- 
c  frrate  who   belongs   to  it,  {hall  obferve  the  rules  be 
c  has  been  pleafed  to  prefcribe  to  them  in  their  charter ; 
c  and  to  limit  bis  power  of  profecuting  for  any  neglect, 

*  or  non-obfervance,  to  a  very  fhort  term,  is  an  en- 
'  croachment  upon  his  right.*     Have  our  limited  kings 
any  right  uncontroulable  by  parliament  to  eftabliih,   or 
prefcribe?    His   lordfhip  fliines   afterwards  more  and 
more.     c  I   muft  farther  obferve,  my  lords,  that  this 
c  bill   is   really  a  fort  of  repeal  of  thofe  laws,  which, 
c  have  always  been   deemed  thefecurity  of  our  church 
<•  as  by  law  eftablifhed.     When  I  fay  this,  every  lord 
4  muft  fuppofe  I    m:jan  the  corporation  and  teft  aRs-y 
(  for  if  this  bill  be  paiTed  into  a  law,   the  mod  rigid 

*  dJJftnter  might  get  himfelf    chofen    an   alderman  of 

H  h  3  c  London , 
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*  London,  or  a  magiftrate  of  fome  other  city  or  borough, 

*  without  taking  the  oaths,  or  conforming  to  what  i-  re- 

*  quired  by  law  for  the  purity  of  our  church  ;   and  if  he 

*  efcapes  being  profecuted  during  the  time  to  be  limited 
<  by   this  bili,   he  might   continue  in  that  magiftracy 
'  du:ino;  life*  w.thout  ever  conforming  hirnfcif  to  the 

*  eitabiiilied   church,   for  the  act  doe^  not  r.  quire  his 

*  conforming   after   he   is  elected  ;  and  after  the  expU 
6  ration  of  thac  time  his  election  could  not  be  declared 

*  void  on  account  of  his  not  having  conformed  within 
c  the  year  preceding  his  election  ;  fo  that  if  this  bill 

*  was  palled    into   a   law,    all   the  inagiftrates  in  our 

*  cities  or   boroughs,   who  are  chofen    Tor  life,  might 

*  be   fuch    as    openly   frequented    conventicles-,    for    if 
4  they  did  not  go  there  in  their  habits  and  enfigns  of 

*  magiftracy,    they    could    neither    be    removed    nor 

*  punijhed  for   the    affront  put   upon     the    eftabli(hed 

*  church.' 

What  a  noble  fpirit  of  liberty,  how  worthy  of  a 
lord  chancellor  of  this  great  and  free  nation,  and  how 
fuitable  to  the  light  and  knowledge  prevalent  in  this 
age,  does  this  part  of  his  lordfhip's  fpeech  exhibit  f 
«  Our  church  as  by  law  eitablifhed  V  Aye — Our 
church  ! — our  monopoly  of  fat  livings,  from  which  we 
have  by  law  efbbhfhed,  that  all  men  mall  be -excluded, 
who  will  not  declare  aflent  and  confent  to  the  clear 
and  Jelf  conjijient  art'des  and  creeds,  and  to  the 
pajjl'-e- obedience -homhLs  /  And  the  '  teft  and  cor- 

*  poration  acts  '      Aye — Thofe  glorious  acts,    which 
breathe  fuch  a  fpirit  of  liberty  ! 

c  If  this  bill  be  paffed  into  a  law,  the  moft  rigid 
8  diflbnter — 

O  horrible  !  O  horrible  !  moft  horrible  ! 


the 
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£  the  moft  rigid  difienter — 

Monjlrum  borrendum  ingem^  avidum^  -orco,   Hecate, 

\_at}ue  Erebo  ortum  ! 

6  the  moft  rigid  diiTenter — 

*n  TTOTTOI  ?]  i^yy,  TTSvQo?  A^gwfc  yuizv  iKctvti; 

*  the  moft  rigid  diiTenter — that  tremendous  being — in 
comparifon  with   whom,  old  Satan  is  a  good  fort  of  a 
gentleman — who  is   fo  ineffably  wicked,  that  he  will 
not  fay  his   prayers  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  will 
difclaim    the    authority  of  men    over  Cbrift's  religion 
6  — might   get  himfelf — horrefco  referent  ! — chofen  an, 

*  alderman  of  London  T    And  what  greater  misfortune 
than    that,  can   the  human  mind  frame  the  idea  of, 
unlefs  a  comet  were  to  come  from   the  moft  diftant 
regions  of  fpace,  and — fet  the   chancellor's  full-bot- 
tomed wig  on  fire. 

Lord  Sandwich  then  went  on  fo  (hew  %  That  the 
worft  effc6t  of  the  bill  would  be,  to  oblige  thofe  who 
had  a  mind  to  profecute  for  irregularities  in  corpo- 
rations, to  do  it  within  a  reafonable  time,  when  proofs 
and  defences  could  be  brought.  But  this  did  not 
anfwer  the  views  of  minifters  ;  their  point  is,  to  keep  a, 
rod  over  the  people's  head  at  all  times.  Lord  Sandwich 
afterwards  b  puts  the  houfe  in  mind  of  what  curious 
Walpolian  proceedings  had  been  detected  by  the  fecret 
committee  relating  to  this  very  corporation,  on  a  mere 
mifmterpretation  of  their  charter,  or  rather  a  different 
interpretation  of  it  from  the  fenfe  put  upon  it  by  the 
judges,  which  fenfe  had  not  been  found  in  it  by  the 
perfons  who  firft  obtained  it,  nor  by  their  fucceflbrs, 
for  1 30  years. 

H  h  4  A.  A 
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A.  D.  1/64,  it  was  refolved  by  the  hcufe  of  com- 
mons, and  agreed  to  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  c  That 
6  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  cafe  of 
*W!itmg  and  publiiliing  feditious  libels,  nor  ought 
c  to  obftrucl  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the 
c  fpeedy  and  effectual  profecuticn  of  fo  heinous  and 

*  dangerous    an  ofience.'       Seventeen    peers,    among 
which  number  was  (mirabile  ditiu  ! )  one  bifhop,   pro- 
tefted,    becaufe    the    doctrine    was    new,    unwarrant- 
able,  and    unknown    to    the    mod  tyrannical    times ; 
the  eftablifhed  cuilom  being,   that  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment takes    place   in   all    cafes,    but  treafon,    felony, 
breach  of  the  peace,   or   refufing  to  obey  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus-,  whereas  the  writing  or  publiiliing  of 
what  may  be  called  (for  any  thing  may  be  fo   called) 
a  feditious    libel,    is    neither    treafon,   felony,    breach 
of  peace,    nor  difobedience   to  Habeas  Corpus.     The 
protefting    peers    alledged,     that    the    refolution    was 
facrificing   the   freedom    of  parliament   to    minifterial 
power.     That   the  refolution   not  only  infringed  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  but   tended    to  the  reftraint  of 
every   man's   perfonaj    liberty,    feeing   it  affirms,  that 
all  men  may  be  bound  to  the  peace  for  writing  what 
may  be  called  a  feditious  libel,    by  which  every  man's 
liberty   is   furrendeivd   into  the  hands   of  a   fecretary 
of  (rate,  who  is  hereby  empowered   to  pronounce  any 
writing  a  feditious  libel,   and  to  imprifon  any  perfon 
on  this  account,  without  council,  evidence,  or  jury, 
while  the  perfbn    opprefled  by    power  has   no   redrefs 
againft  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  as  he  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  a  judge.     The  protefting  lords  conclude  with  the 
following  remarkable  words ;   6  Privilege  was  not  made 

*  fo   fkrcen  criminals,  but  to  preferve  the  very  being 
6  and  life  of  parliament  5  for  when  qur  anceilors  con- 
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4  fidered  that  the  law  had  lodged  the  great  powers  of 
4  arreft,  indictment,  and  information  in  the  crown, 
c  they  faw  the  parliament  would  be  undone,  if  durin» 
c  the  time  of  privilege  the  royal  procefs  fhould  be 
4  admitted  in  any  mifdemeanour  whatfoever,  therefore 
4  they  excepted  none.  Where  the  abufe  of  power 
4  would  be  fatal,  the  power  ought  never  to  be  given, 
4  becaufe  rcdrefs  comes  too  late.  A  parliament  under 
6  perpetual  terror  of  imprifonment  can  neither  be 

*  free,  nor  bold,  nor  hcneft  ;   and  if  this  privilege  was 
4  once  removed,  the  mcir  important  queftion  might  be 
4  irrecoverably  loft,  or  carried  by  a  fudden   irruption 
4  of  mefiengers  let  looie  againft  the  members  half  an 
4  hour  before  the  debate.     Laftly,  as   it  has  already 

*  been  obferved,   the  cafe  of  fuppofed  libels  is,  above 

*  all  others,   the  mod  dangerous  and   alarming   to  be 

*  left  open  to  profecution  during  the  time  of  privilege. 

*  If  the  feverity  of  the  law  touching:  libels,   as  it  hath 

^  »  O  * 

6  fometimes  been  laid  down,  be  duly  weighed,  it  muft 
4  (hike  both  houfes  of  parliament  with  terror  and 
4  difmay.  The  repetition  of  a  libel,  the  delivery  of 
4  it  unread  to  another,  is  faid  to  be  a  publication, 
4  nay,  the  bare  pofleflion  of  it  has  been  deemed  cri- 

4  minal,   unlefs  it  is   immediately  deftroyed  or  carried 

*  to  a    magiftrate.      Every  lord  of  parliament   then, 

*  who  hath   done  this,   who   is    falf;Iy  accufed,   nay, 

5  who  is,  though  without  any   information,   named  in 

6  the  fecrctary  of  (rate's  warrant,  has  loft  his  privi- 

*  les;e  by  this  refolution,  and  lies  at  the  mercy  of  that 
?  enemy  to  learning  and  liberty,   the  meff-ngcr  of  ths 
c  prefs.     For  theie  and  many   other   forcible  reafons, 
4  we  hold  it  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity,  gravity, 
•6  2nd  wifdom  of  the  houfe  of  peers,   as  well   as  their 
4  juftice,    thus  judicially  to  explain  away   and  dimi- 

3 
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*  null   the  privilege  of  their  perfons,   founded  in  the 
6  wifdorn  of  ages,  declared  with  precifion  in  our  ftand- 

<  inp-  orders,    fo    repeatedly    confirmed   and   hitherto 
e  prefervcd  inviolable   by   the  fpirit  of  our  anceftors, 
4  called  to  it  only  by  the  other  houfe  on  a  particular 
«  occafion,  and  to  ferve  a  particular   purpofe,   ex  pojl 
«  fafiO)  ex  parity  ct  pendents  lltc^  in  the  courts  below  a/ 

The  brave  parliament,  in  which  fate  the  Hampdens 
and  the  Pyms9  would  not  allow  this  in  the  cafe  of 
the  5  members ;  though  the  tyrant  directly  accufed 
them  of  high  treafon,  which  cannot  by  law  plead 
privilege.  Such  is  the  difference  between  an  inde- 
pendent parliament  and  one  ridden  by  a  miniftry. 

But,  mem.  It  was  refolved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, A.  D.  1766,  c  That  feizing  the  papers  of  the 

<  author,   or  fuppofed  author,  printer,   or  publimer  of 
<•  a  libel   is  illegal,  and  the  feizing  the  papers  of  a 
c  member  of  parliament  on   fuch  pretence  is  likewife 
c  a  breach  of  privilege  V     And  afterwards  a  bill  was 
ordered  in  for   retraining  the  iffuing  of  warrants  for 
feizing  papers,  except  in  the  cafes  of  treafon  or  felony, 
under  certain  regulations.     The  title  of  the  bill  was 
afterwards   altered.      It   mifcarried   in    the  houfe   of 

lords  c. 

The  civil  lift  was  faid  to  be  in  debt,  A.  D.  1768, 
<OC5OOC/.  A  meiTage  was  fent  from  the  king  (i.  e. 
the  miniftry)  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  defiring  that 
they  would  make  provifion  accordingly.  It  was  urged 
in  favour  of  the  demand,  that  the  king  had  given  up 
to  the  nation  his  {hare  of -the  captures  in  the  late  war 
amounting  to  700,000 /.  The  debates  ran  high; 
but  the  demand  was  granted  d. 

The 
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The  flaviih  complaifance  of  parliament  to  mini- 
fters  was  confefled  in  the  year  1769,  when  the  mini- 
flry  fent  over  to  the  American  governors  a  pofitive  pro- 
mife,  that,  on  certain  conditions,  the  odious  taxing 
ads  fhould  be  repealed  a.  Such  was  the  fhamelefs 
fervility  of  the  houfe  at  that  time,  that  when  it  was 
moved  by  the  oppofition  to  refolve,  That  diforders 
had  p.evailed  in  feveral  of  the  colonies  prejudicial  to 
the  commerce  of  the  kin^d  ;m,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  colonies  ;  Ti.at  a  principal  caufe  of  thcfc  difor- 
ders was  the  ill  judged  and  incontinent  inflrucStions 
given  by  perfons  in  administration  to  the  governors 
of  fome  of  the  provinces  in  North  America  ;  That 
directing  the  diflblution  of  the  aflemblies  of  North 

o 

America,  upon  their  refufal  to  comply  with  certain 
propofals  of  government,  operated  as  a  menace  inju- 
rious to  the  deliberative  capacity  of  thofe  affemblies, 
and  tending  to  excite  difcontent,  and  produce  unjuf- 
tifiable  combinations  ;  That  it  was  incontinent,  and 
tended  to  expofe  his  majefty's  councils  to  the  contempt 
of  the  colonifb,  to  diflblve  the  old  aflemblies  for  not  dif- 
avowino-  certain  combinations,  at  the  fame  time,  that 

O 

new  affembiies  were  fufFered  to  fit,  v/ithoutdifavowingor 
difcounttnancing  the  fame  combinations  ;  That  it  was 
unwarrantable,  of  dan-erous  confequence,  and  a  high 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  for 
any  perfon  in  adminiftration  to  promife  to  the  afiem- 
blies  in  North  America  ,  the  interpofition  or  influence 
of  the  king  or  his  fervants  with  the  koufe,  in  order  to 
a  repeal  of  tax  at  ion  -acts,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
crown  to  thofe  affembiies,  &c.  when  theie  refoluti- 
were  moved  by  the  oppofition,  I  fay,  fuch  was  the 

com- 
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complaifance  of  the  houfe  for  the  miniftry,  whofe 
conduct  they  would  not  fairer  to  be  blamed,  that 
every  one  of  them  wns  rejected  ;  though  there  was 
not,  probably,  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  Britain 
who  had  the  lead  doubt  of  their  truth  and  juftnefs  a. 

Again  in  the  year  1771,  the  houfe  of  commons, 
jn  a  fit  of  complaifance  for  the  court  (if  that  can  be 
called  aft,  from  which  the  patient  is  never  clear)  voted, 
that  a  member  concerned  in  a  libel  fhould  have  no 
right  to  his  privilege,  thereby  putting  the  guilt  of  a 
juft  fatire  on  a  corrupt  court  upon  the  fame  foot  with 
that  of  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  the  only  crimes, 
which  before  that  time  deprived  a  member  of  his 
privilege.  By  this  refolution,  it  was  obferved,  c  That 

*  any  member  fuppofed  to   have   been  concerned    in 

*  compofing,   printing,  or  publifliing   a  fuppofed  libel 

*  might,  by  a  mandate  from  court,    be  dragged  from 
c  his  feat  V      And,   according  to  a    doctrine  faid  to 
have  been  taught  by  certain  judges  of  late,  the  guilt 
and  punifhment  of  this  fuppofed  libel,  were  not    to 
come  before    the  jury.       They   were    only   to    find, 
whether  the    accufed  had    any  concern  in  the    fup- 
pofed  libel,    and    the  judges   were  to  pafs   fentence. 
The  members,  who  promoted   this  refolution,  ought 
to  have  bern  more  fure  of  the  integrity  of  judges,  than 
is  poffible,  in   the  prefent  weaknefs  of  human  nature. 
Thefe    were   attacks    upon    the    very  foundation    of 
liberty. 

The  obfequioufncfs  of  parliament  to  the  court,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  was  fhamefully  grofs.  The 
nation  tired  out  with  raifing  money  to  be  funk  in 
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German  wars  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  forced  Mr» 
Pitt,  the  great  oppofer  of  continental  connexions,  into 
power,  in  fpite  of  Geo.  II.  who  was  thought  to  attend 
more  to  the  intereft  of  his  pitiful  electorate,  than  to 
that  of  the  Britijh  empire.  Then  the  commons  were  for 
holding  the  purfe-ftrings  tight.  The  king  found 
means  to  bring  over  Mr.  Pitt  to  favour  his  continen- 
tal fcheme.  Then  the  commons  raifed  almcft  20 
millions  per  aim.  to  fend  to  Germany.  Gei.  III.  not 
being  fo  attached  to  Germany  as  his  grandfather,  was 
defirous  of  refloring  peace,  and  flopping  the  life- 
blood-vein  of  the  nation,  before  it  fliould  bl-ed  to 
death.  Then  the  commons  were  as  obfequious  to 
lord  Bute's  pacific  meafures,  as  they  were  befo-'.  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  military  quixotifm.  Gremnlle  tbou^r-c  pr ./> 
per  to  lay  the  ftamp-tax  on  our  American  ccioii.es. 
The  worthy  commons  voted  it  accordingly.  Gren- 
ville's  fucceiTor  in  power  thought  proper  to  repeal 
the  American  {lamp-act.  The  ductile  commons  re- 
pealed it.  Their  followers  thought  it  necelTary  to  lay 
taxes  of  other  kinds  upon  the  colonies.  The  obfequi- 
ous  commons  were  flill  occafional  conformifls. 

Every  fpeech  from  the  throne,  I  mean,  the  mini- 
fter's  throne,  at  the  enJ  of  every  feffion,  is  filled  with 
the  king's  entire  approbation  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  feffions ;  whilft,  if  you  look  into  the  debates  and 
proteits,  you  fee  fuch  ihameful  fervility  to  the  mini- 
flry,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  any  honeft  man  to  approve, 
fay  rather,  to  avoid  execrating.  And  every  ecchio  of 
every  king's  fpeech  from  the  houfes  celebrates  every 
ftep  of  his  administration  to  the  fkies.  Look  into  the 
hiftory  of  every  reign,  and  you  fee  innumerable  neg- 
lects and  blunders  (to  fay  nothing  of  corrupt  abufes) 
committed  bv  every  fucceedingadminiftration.  Thus 

do 
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do  our  fupenors  endeavour  to  perfuade  us,  by  their 
words,  that  they  are  gods,  while  their  actions  {hew 
them  to  be  generally  very  filly,  and  very  worthlefs 
mortals. 

In  the  year  1770,  there  were  as  many  compli- 
ments bandied  between  the  court,  and  parliament,  as 
ever.  Yet  at  that  time,  almoft  every  part  of  the 
Britijh  empire  was  known  to  be  diiTatisfied  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  England  enraged  againft  their  reprefentatives* 
and  petitioning  the  king  for  a  new  parliament ,  the 
people  of  Ireland  offended  on  account  of  the  proroga- 
tion of  their  parliament,  becaufe  they  would  fupport 
the  conftitutional  manner  of  taxation,  and  the  colo- 
nifts  provoked  by  our  legiflature's  taxing  them  as  a 
teft  of  their  obedience. 

In  that  fame  year,  Sir  George  Savile,  no  party- 
brawler,  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  *  This  houfe 
c  hath  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  people.'  Sir  Alex. 
Gilmour  called  him  to  order.  General  Conway  faid 
the  words  were  reprehenfible.  That  it  was  infulting 
parliament,  and  that  members  had  been  fent  to  the 
Tower  for  fuch  words,  but  as  he  believed  they  were 
fpoken  in  anger,  he  only  mould  wifti  that  for  the 
future  the  gentleman  would  be  more  cautious.  Sir 
George  Savlle  replied,  he  had  not  fpoke  in  anger ;  that 
he  never  ufed  any  other  words,  when  he  mentioned 
the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  upon  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion; and  that  he  would  always  ufe  the  fame  words, 
whenever  the  fame  queftion  was  in  agitation.  Mr. 
ferj.  Glynn  defended  the  words.  He  obferved,  that 
they  were  the  only  words  in  our  language  proper  to 
exprefs  the  idea  of  the  thing  ;  that  if  fpoken  of  a 
thing  that  did  not  exift,  no  one  would  be  more  ready 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  parliament,  in  calling  to 
,  account 
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account  the  member  who  fpoke  them  j  but  if  they 
were  founded  on  truth,  it  could  not  be  the  votes  of  a 
majority  which  could  make  them  culpable.  He  then 
obferved  a  good  deal  on  what  had  been  faid  the  day 
before  by  a  member  (Mr.  T.  De  Grey,  brother  to  the 
attorney  general,  who  abufed  the  petitioners  in  gene- 
ral, calling  them  bafe  born  mechanics,  and  mere  rab- 
ble, not  fit  to  petition  the  throne)  that  he  was  forry  to> 
find  fome  gentlemen  fuppofed  there  was  one  law  for 
gentlemen,  and  another  for  tlieir  inferiors.  That  the 
law  knew  nothing  of  gentlemen  \  that  we,  who  repre- 
fented,  were  chofen  by,  and  derived  our  powers  from 
thofe  bafe  born  men  ;  and  that  their  privileges  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  the  houfe,  for  on  them  depended 
our  own, — our  conftitution.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke? 
likewife,  with  great  fpirit,  defended  Sir  George  Savile9 
and  called  upon  the  miniilry  to  punifh  Sir  George,  if 
the  accufation  was  falfe  ;  and  faid,  '  That  if  a  falfe- 
4  and  unjult  charge  had  been  made,  the  gentleman 

*  who  made  it  ought  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower :'  but 
added,  6  that  the  minifters  were  confcious  of  the  truth 
«  of  the  aflertion,  and  therefore  in  a  tame  and  cowardly; 

*  manner    crouched   under  it.'     He  faid,    the  people 
abhorred  the  prefent  miniftry,  and   afked  the  fpeaker 
if  the  chair  did  not  tremble   under  him.     Towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  debate,  Sir  George  Savile  flood 
up  again  and  declared,  that  he  was  as  cool  as  before  ; 
more  fo  he  could  not  be  ;  and  added  from  Sbakefpeare* 
*e  Bring  me  to  the  teft,  and  I  the  matter  will  re-word, 
"  which  madn-efs  would   gambol   from  j"    therefore, 

*  {landing  up  in  my  place  as  member  for  the  county  of 

*  York)  I    do  declare,  that  the  houfe  of  commons,   has 

*  betrayed   the  rights  of  the  nation/     No  notice  was 

of  the  words  a. 

^^___ If 
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If  opinion  be  the  great  engine,  by  which  the  few 
are  able  to  govern  the  many,  what  /hall  we  fay  of  the 
wiiUom  of  thofe  governors,  who  by  the  practice  of 
every  foul  and  fordid  art,  and  by  openly  fhewin^  a 
total  neglect  of  the  public  intcrdt,  teach  the  people 
to  look  upon  their  iuperiors  as  their  worft  enemies, 
or  as  clumfy  blockheads,  who  do  not  know  the  firfl 
principles  of  their  own  profeflion  ? 

However  it  is  come  to  pafs,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
in  no  age,  or  nation,  ever  was  the  people's  opinion  of 
their  governors  at  a  lower  ebb,  than  has  been  lately 
feen  in  a  certain  country.  In  former  times,  when  the 
characters  of  ftatefmen  were  attacked  in  print,  the 
writers  uied  caution,  and  either  defcribed  them  by 
their  behaviour,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  point  them 
out  without  naming  them,  or  if  they  were  more  par- 
ticular, at  moft  thiy  only  put  initials  and  finals.  Now 
our  political  and  fatirical  writers  make  no  hefitation 
in  calling:  cur  hiohefl  characters  to  their  faces,  and 

C3  ^  ' 

with  their  names  printed  at  full  length,  rogues,  and 
whores,  corruptors,  plunderers,  and  enemies  of  their 
country. 

This  I  acknowledge  to  be  utterly  inconftftent  with 
decency.  But  ftill  it  marks  ftrongly  the  fentiments  of 
the  people.  And  it  muft  likewife  be  owned,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  invective,  that  is  thrown  out  in  times 
of  general  difiatisfaction,  is  always  aggravated,  and 
often  wholly  groundlefs.  But  h;id  our  governors  kept 
up  a  conduct  venerable  for  integrity,  and  amiable  for 
ciifmterefted  attachment  to  the  public  good,  the  peo- 
ple would  never  have  thought  of  treating  them  in  a 

•  o  o 

manner  fo  openly  difrefpectful.  Even  the  grofs- 
iriinded  mob,  when  wrought  up  to  the  higheft  ra<re, 

O  l  O  >~^     ' 

would  avoid  throwing  dirt  upon  a  Socrates >  a  Cato,  or 

a  Hatnpden. 

'Turn 
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Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  mentis  Ji  forte  virum  quern 
^  filent,  arreftifque  auribus  adftant. 


There,  is  (to  borrow  the  thought  of  our  inimitable 
Shakefpeare  concerning  kings)  fuch  a  majefty  hems 
in  a  man  of  worth,  as  Dander  dares  not  to  look  upon. 

Montefquieu  obferves  from  Polybius,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian magistrates  had  loft  their  authority  about  the 
time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  Polybius  gives  no  rea- 
fon  for  this.  But  Livy  accounts  for  it.  Hannibal,  he 
fays,  when  he  returned  home,  found,  that  the  magi- 
ftrates  had  been  guilty  of  grofs  embezzlements  of  the 
public  money.  Was  it  to  be  wondered,  that  they  loft 
their  authority  a  ?  Corrupt  parliaments  will  ever  be 
odious  to  all,  but  thofe  who  earn  the  wages  of  corrup- 
tion. All  kinds  of  duplicity  are  odious  to  the  people. 
The  prince  of  Conde,  and  duke  of  Orleans,  pretended 
(to  pleafe  the  parliament  of  Paris)  to  be  the  impla- 
cable enemies  of  Mazarine,  while  they  were  carrying 
on  a  treaty  with  him  at  Sf.  Germains  en  Laye,  directly 
contrary  to  the  firft  article  of  their  inftruclions  from 
the  parliament.  Mazarine  detects  them.  They  lofe 
both  court  and  city  b. 

*  The  people  have  already  oppofed  us  by  their  ma- 
*  giftrates,'  (fays  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  the  lord  mayor's  protecting  the  prin- 
ters againft  the  ferjeant  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
A.  D.  1770*  c)  *  and  they  will  oppofe  us  farther  by 
'their  juries  ;  though,  were  we  as  much  reflected 

VOL.  I.  I  i  4  as 
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5  as  we  are  defpifed,  as   univerfaily  efleemed    as  we 

*  are  detefted,    the  eftablifhment  of  a  tyranny  in  our- 

*  felves'    [the  affumed   power    of    imprifoning   their 
conftituents  for  fuppofed  breach  of  privilege]    '  who 

*  are   appointed  for  no  purpofe,  but  to   repel    it   in 
4  others,  would  expofe  us  to  the  abhorrence  of  every 

*  gocu  Englijhman* 

6  We  [the  houfe  of  commons]  are  fufEciently  ob- 

*  noxious,  fufficiently  detedable  to  the  nation  already  ; 

*  and  if  we  have  no  regard  for  the  city  magistrates,  we 
4  fhould    at   leail  have    fome   little  confideration  for 

*  ourfelves.'     Speech  of  Sir  Geo.  Saville  on  the  motion 
for  fending  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  to 
the  Tower  for  protecting  the  printers  againft  the  fer- 
jeant  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  1770.  * 

'  Since  I  had  the  honour1  [fays  a  fpeaker  on  the 
fame  occdion  ]    *  I    fhould    fay,    the   dishonour,   of 

*  fitting  in  this  houfe,  I  have  been  witnefs  to  many 

6  ftrange,   many  infamous   tranfaclions.— What   can 
«  be  your  intention  in  attacking  all  honour  and  virtue  ? 

*  Do  you  mean  to  bring  all  men  to  a  level  with  your- 

*  felves,   and  to  extirpate   all    honour    and    indepen- 
«  dence  ?    Perhaps  you  imagine,  a  vote  will  fettle  the 
«  whole  controverfy.     Alas  !   you  are  not  aware,  that 
c  the  manner,  in  which  your  vote  is  procured,   is  a 
c  fecret  to  no   man.      Li  lien.     For    if  you  are   not 
4  totally  callous,  if  your  confciences  are   not  feared, 

*  1  will  fpeak  daggers  to  your  fouls,  and   wake   you 
*•  to  all  the  hells  of  guilty  recoHeclrmu     I  will  follow 
fc  you  with  whips  anci  (tings,  through   every  maze  of 
4  your  unexampled  turpitude,   and  plant  thorns  under 
1  the  rote  of  miniderial   approbation.' — '  You   have 

c  flagrantly 
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e  flagrantly  violated  juftice,  and  the  law  of  the  land, 

*  and  opened  a  door  for  anarchy  and  confufion. 

6  After  afiuming  an  arbitrary  dominion  over  law  and 
*jullice,   you    ifTue  orders,  warrants,  and  proclama- 

*  tions,    againft  every   opponent,   and   fend  prifoners 

*  to  your  Baftile  all  thofes  who  have  the  courage  and 

*  virtue  to  defend  the  freedom  of  their  country.     But 

*  it  is  in  vain,  that  you  hope  by  fear  and  terror  to 
(  extinguifh  the  native  Britijb  fire.     The  more  facri- 

*  fices,  the  more  martyrs  you  make,  the  more  nume- 
(  rous   the  fons  of  liberty  will  become.     They  will 
c  multiply  like    the  hydra,   and    hurl   vengeance   on 

*  your  heads.     Let  others  aft  as  they  will ;  while  I 
e  have  a  tongue,  or  an  arm,  they  fhall  be  free.     And 

*  that  I  may  not  be  a  witnefs  of  thefe  monftrous  pro- 
6  ceedings,  I   will   leave  the  houfe ;  nor  do  I  doubt, 

*  but   every    independent,  every   honeft  man,    every 
c  friend  to  England  will  follow  me.     Thefe  walls  are 

*  unholy,    baleful,    deadly,  while  a  proftitute  majo- 

*  rity   holds   the   bolt    of  parliamentary   power,    and 

*  hurls  its  vengeance  only  upon  the  virtuous.     To 
c  yourfelves,  therefore,  I  confign  you.     Enjoy  your 
1  pandemonium  V     All  the  gentlemen   in  the  oppofi- 
tion  rofe,  as  one  man,  and  left  the  houfe. 

When  the  duke  of  Richmond \  A.  D.  1773,  m°ved, 
that  a  meflage  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
requefling  them  to  communicate  to  the  lords  the  re- 
ports, and  other  materials,  upon  which  they  had  pro- 
ceeded in  pafling  the  Eajl  India  bill,  the  motion  was 
rejected.  Their  Iqrdfhips  knew  which  way  they 
were  to  vote,  without  feeing  any  materials.  But  the 
directors  of  that  great  trading  corporation  do  not  hefi- 

I  i  2  tate 
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tate  to  foretel,  that  the  bill  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  company  a.  The  fame  bill  was  carried  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  131  againft  21. 

How  deep  the  politics  of  the  times  were,  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  :  A.  D.  1773,  it  was,  in  the 
compafs  of  only  a  fortnight,  refolved  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  all  acquifitions  made  by  military 
force,  belong  to  the  fate.  That  to  appropriate  fuch 
acquifitions  is  illegal.  That  great  fums  have  been, 
by  fuch  means,  obtained  from  fovereign  princes  in 
'India  [by  lord  Clive].  And,  that  lord  Clive,  for  his 
fervices  in  India?  had  deferved  the  prefents  he  received, 
which  were  ufuaL  Reconcile  thefe  refolutions  who 
can — to  any  thing,  but  minifterial  influence. 

A.  D.  1771,  c  Mr.  C.  Fox  vindicated  the  fending 
of  lifts  from  the  treafury  to  their  friends,  directing 
for  whom  they  fhould  ballot,  as  necefTary  for  admi- 
niftration  on  all  occafions  V 

Hear  the  fenfe  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  flavifh 
complaifance  of  parliament  to  mimfters.  *  Reprefen- 

*  tatives  of  the  people  are  effential  to  the  making  of 

*  laws  ;  and   there  is   a  time  when  it  is  demonftrable 
«  that'  [the]  c  men'  [who  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons] 
c  ceafe  to  be  reprefentatives.     That  time  is  now  ar- 

*  rived.      The  prefent  houfe  of  commons  does   not 

*  reprefent  the  people  V 

A  remonflrance  from  the  city  was  agreed  on,  March 
II,  1773  d,  complaining  of  the  neglect  of  the  former, 
4  Our  reprefentatives^  who  were  chofen  to  be  the 

'  guardians 


See  the  NEWS-PAPERS  and  MAGAZINES  of  the 
Aim.  DEB.   COM.   ix.  306. 
CITY'S  REMONSTR.  to  the  king,  A,  D.  1770. 
See  the  NEWS-PAPERS  of  that  date. 
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*  guardians  of  our  rights,  have  invaded  our  moft  facred 
6  privileges.'     They   mention   the  Mlddlefex  election, 
the  imprifoning  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  alderman  Oliver + 
for  '  not  obeying  the  illegal  mandates  of  an  arbitrary 
4  houfe  of  commons,  and  violating  the  folemn  oaths 
c  they  had  taken  for  the  prefervation  of  the  franchifes 
?  of  the  capital.     We  recal   (fay  they)  to  your  ma- 
61  jefty's    remembrance    with  horror,  that  unparalleled 
?  a£l  of  tyranny,    the   erafmg  a  judicial   record,    in 
<  order  to  Hop  the  courfe  of  juftice,  to  introduce  a 

*  fyftern   of   power    againft  right,'  &c,      They  pray 
a  difTolution  of  parliament,    and  a  removal  of  bad 
minifters. 

So  much  for  a  brief  chronological  deduction  of 
ministerial  and  corrupt  influence  in  parliament,  in- 
tended to  me\y  the  neceffity  of  a  redrefs  of  this  moft 
ruinous  of  all  grievances. 

From  a  due  confideration  of  what  this  firft  volume 
alone  exhibits,  which  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  public 
abufes  of  the  times,  every  thoughtful  reader  will  fee 
great  reafon  for  fears  and  apprehenfions.  The  time  to 
prevent  public  diforders  is,  Now,  before  the  diforders 
begin.  The  beginning  of  the  public  diforders,  we 
kave  reafon  to  apprehend,  will  be,  a  diminution  of  the 
value  of  Stocks.  It  is  the  interefl  of  every  man  in  the 
Britifo  empire  to  prevent  this  diminution.  The  means 
of  preventing  it  are,  Aflbciations  for  fupport  of  public 
credit.  A  model  for  thefe  aflbciations  we  have  by 
looking  back  to  the  tranfaclions  of  the  year  1745. 
Public  credit  cannot  fink,  if  the  nation  unites  in  fup- 
porting  it ;  and  the  time  for  this  union  is  NOW,  before 
it  begins  to  totter*  Should  it  even  be  found,  (which 
God  forbid)  that  the  ufual  ways  and  means  are  likely, 
through  failure  of  commerce,  &c,  to  come  fhort  of  a 

fuffccicncy 
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fufficiency  for  paying  the  public  creditors  their  full 
dividend,  England  has  ftill  great  refources  untouched, 
as  taxing  all  legacies  left  by  others  than  parents,  huf- 
bands  and  wives,  introducing  by  degrees  Sir  Mattb. 
Decker's  method  of  taxation,  and  leffening  by  degrees 
the  number  of  our  prefent  tax-gatherers,  reducing  the 
devouring  army,  taxing  faddle-horfes,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  and  all  public  diverfions,  reducing  the 
enormous  number,  and  retrenching  the  exorbitant  in- 
comes of  places,  &c.  of  all  which  more  fully  hereafter. 

May  a  beam  of  celefHal  light  directed  by  that  effi- 
cacious voice,  which  of  old  faid,  Let  there  be  light; 
Irradiate  the  mind  of  Him,  whom  Divine  Providence 
hath  placed  fupreme  in  the  government  of  this  great 
empire ;  that  he  may  fee  the  things,  which  belong  to 
his  and  the  nation's  peace,  before  they  be  for  ever  hid 
from  his  eyes.  And  when,  guided  by  that  heavenly 
light,  he  fets  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  plan  for  reform- 
ing thefe,  and  the  other  abufes,  which  are  the  difgrace, 
and  naturally  tend  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  flate, 
may  he  find  his  people  willing  to  fecond  thofe  views, 
the  execution  of  which  will  obtain  for  him  the  moft 
illuftrious  of  all  titles,  viz.  Father  of  his  country  ^ 
and  will  make  Britain  the  glory  of  all  lands. 


END  of  the  FIRST 
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